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Tue last account which we remember to have seen of Haiti, before 
these volumes were put into our hands, proceeded from the pen of 
Mr. Harvey of Queen’s College, Cambridge, whose sketches we 
noticed in favourable terms two or three years ago.* The expert- 
ment of independence ventured upon by the sable republic, was 
treated by that gentleman as successful in every respect. That 
the progress of its prosperity was embarrassed and retarded by the 
sanguinary contentions which followed the first great revolution, 
he admitted ; but, as far as his personal testimony went, It made 
out, as we thought at the time, a strong case in behalf of the Negro 
character in general, and especially on the part of those persons, 
most of them of African descent, who contributed to establish the 
independence of that island. 

Nobody, we believe, at this side of the Atlantic, ever supposed 
that what we call civil liberty, was to be found in all its purity 
and perfection among the inhabitants of Haiti. Any person of 
common sense, who will take the trouble of reading the constitution 
of its government, must clearly see, at once, that the executive 
power is, or might be, nearly despotic; if the individual wielding 
that power were generally popular, or chose to run the risque of 
losing his supremacy and his head. Nor could it for a moment be 
imagined, that the institutions necessary for giving life and security 
to liberty and property ; for ordaining wise laws, for extending 
commerce, and diffusing through the community the spirit of in- 
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dustry and the desire of wealth, were likely to be organised and 
brought into habitual action within a few years, in any new state, 
but particularly amongst a race of people unaccustomed to govern 
themselves according to European notions of freedom. 

We regret to observe that Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Harvey dif. 
fer from each other in many points—as to the success of the political 
experiment which has been made in Haiti, they are as far asunder 
as the two poles. And our regret is the more poignant, at seeing 
this contradictory testimony given by two respectable individuals, 
inasmuch as one of them was invested with an office which is cal- 
culated, in the eyes of the world, to identify his sentiments with 
those of our own government. Mr. Harvey, as a private gentle- 
man, stated his opinions with respect to Haiti, sO far as we Can 
judge, without any bias strong enough to interfere with the free 
exercise of his reason. We shall not accuse Mr. Mackenzie of 
having, on his departure from England for Haiti, entertained any 
violent prejudices on subjects which it would be his duty to examine 
with candour, and to report upon faithfully and impartially. It is, 
however, unfortunate, in many respects, that he has judged of 
Haiti by too high a standard. He seems to have expected that 
he should have found there society formed upon the model of Eng- 
land; that the towns should have been built upon the plan of Regent 
street ; that the House of Commons should possess as great an in- 
fluence in the legislature of that state, as the popular branch of the 
Parliament exercises in our own country: that the laws should be 
the best that could emanate from the mind of man, that the admi- 
nistration of them should be unexceptionable, and that the Haitian 
police should rival that which has but lately been organised in 
London. Having gone out with such crude and ill-founded expec- 
tations as these, it was a necessary consequence that Mr. Mackenzie 
should encounter disappointment at almost every step ; but it was 
by no means equally necessary that he,—an officer of the British 
Government,—should have expressed his sense of that disappoint- 
ment in the very objectionable language which constitutes the bulk 
of these volumes. Indeed, we are surprised that he was suffered 
to publish them. We are not for giving to the Government a 
censorship over the press; but when one of its own authorised 
agents is sent to a country specially to collect information, we 
do say that the question whether the information so obtained is to 
be depended upon, and is of a character consistent with the relations 
between it and ourselves, is one that should have been settled 
by superior authority, before such a work as this was permitted to 
see the light. Sure we are, thatif Mr. Mackenzie had shown it in 
manuscript to any of his friends in the Foreign-Office, he would 
have been advised to keep it by him, at least until afier his return 
from the Havannah. He will there, possibly, acquire a little expe- 


rience, which will affect considerably his notions of comfort in 4 
West Indian island. 
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We are sorry to see at the very outset, in the preface to the first 
volume, too many indications of a character,—most unfit, in our 
opinion, for the arduous duties which were devolved upon this gen- 
‘leman. Having stated that he was appointed, in 1826, the British 
Consul-General at Hayti, and given rather a pompous account of 
the manner in which he had discharged his functions, he descends 
into the arena, like a pugilist, to fight with an anonymous writer 
in a very useful periodical, called the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Monthly Re- 
porter.” Some of the Consul-General’s despatches, which were un- 
favourable to the principles maintained by that journal, having been 
printed by order of the House of Commons, they were strongly 
commented upon in that publication; it was more than insinuated 
that the functionary had no other authority than himself for several 
allegations which he ventured to advance ; and that his premises 
and conclusions were frequently at a very extraordinary distance 
from each other. Now, as he did not think it beneath his official 
dignity (of which, by the way, his ideas are of the magnificent 
order) to notice the criticisms of the ‘‘ Reporter,” it seems to us 
that he would have most effectually, and most decorously ac- 
complished his object, if he pointed out the errors into which his 
critic had fallen, and the wilful misrepresentations of which that 
person might have been guilty. 

Mr. Mackenzie does no such thing. He has thought it no stain, 
either upon his official or personal character, to content himself 
with stigmatizing the comments of his adversary as ‘ coarsely 
vulgar, and impudently false ;’ as exhibiting a ‘ dishonest style of 
criticism,’ as abounding in ‘ flagrant misrepresentations of facts,’ in 
‘garbled quotations,’ and in ‘ much passion but little reason.’ This 
very elegant language the Consul-General winds up with one of 
Mr. Canning’s thunderbolts—“ such imputations disgrace only 
those who utter them, and show only what it is that they who are 
capable of imputing base motives to others, would themselves be, 
if they were in official situations ! ” 

But this is not enough! The “Reporter” is not yet extin- 
guished. The Consul-General further expresseth his mighty wrath 
in the following terms, which are certainly any thing but official, 
either in their style or temper. 


‘ When I first read the paper in question, pity and contempt were alter- 
nately called forth ; for the coarseness of the manner, and the dishonesty 
of the matter, led me to ascribe it to some ignorant but unprincipled man, 
reckless of character from being unacquainted with its value, who had been 
hired to make out a case against me, because my reports were considered 
'o militate against the dogmas of his principles; but my feeling has been 
one of unmitigated contempt, since I find it universally attributed to one 
individual—an individual so identified with sordid mendacity, as to render 
either victory or defeat in any contest with him, equally discreditable. But 
Were this consideration not all-powerful, in my humble opinion no advan- 
tage can accrue from the most perfect exposure that can be made; since 
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it is hopeless to expect to convince those who give credence to such ay 
oracle; and it is no less hopeless to look for the conversion of a skulking 
libeller, whose self-gratulations, amid profound contempt, prove his Supe- 
riority to all sense of shame: 


—— Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi. 


Refutation on refutation would be perfectly unavailing, for, 


You break his web of sophistry in vain : 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.’—vol. i. pp. 9—1], 


Now, with Mr. Mackenzies’s leave, we must say, that in this 
style of phraseology there is ‘ much passion but little reason.’ It js 
infinitely coarser than the language of which he complains, and it 
is by no means the token either of a discreet judgment or a good 
cause. Why is he so angry if he be sure that he is right, and that 
he discharged his functions in a conscientious manner ? 

This is not the only bad omen we encounter in the first of these 
two volumes. We very soon discover that Mr. Mackenzie having 
left his home with the greatest reluctance, no sooner lands on the 
shores of Haiti, than he betrays every possible symptom of a dissatis- 
fied and sullen exile. The appearance of the capital displeases him. 
It was ruinous, filthy, the carriage road intolerable, the climate 
atrocious. There was no court, except upon very rare occasions, 


and then there was no ceremony, and the President paid very 


little attention to the British consul, having, for some reason best 
known to himself, a preference for a functionary of the same rank 
from France. Possibly the Frenchman had studied and acquired 
politeness, and possibly the Scotchman had done neither. Then 
there was scarcely an individual in the whole town with whom our 
representative could associate, and so he took a cottage in the 
country, and became for a while a sort of official hermit. Here 
he collected as many official papers as he could get by sending for 
them, and chiefly from these sources he gives us a documentary 
account of the principal matters relating to the actual state of Haiti, 
whereas he was appointed by the king, and paid by the public, for 
the purpose of obtaining a personal, and not a paper acquaintance 
with the real condition of the island, with its men and manners, the 
interior of their circles, and their minds, their interests, their edu- 
cation, and their national tendency to prosperity or decay. This 
was the sort of knowledge which we wanted, and the agent em- 
ployed for the purpose of obtaining it, has brought us little more 
than tables al figures, returns, reports, and commentaries upon 
the constitution, every one of which he might have procured ot 
written in Aberdeen, as well as in his closet in the neighbourhood 
of Port-au-Prince. It certainly was not a very encouraging pros 
pect for our Consul, that during the first six months of his retire- 
ment at that place, the only invitations he received were to—funerals! 
He contrived, however, to mourn by deputy !—whence it appeals 
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that he had not even the curiosity to mingle with the Haitians upon 
occasions which, more than any other, perhaps, that he could avail 
himself of, display their character, particularly the liveliness of 
their affection for their relatives and friends. The following picture 
of the social intercourse of Port-au-Prince can hardly be correctly 
drawn ; it is manifestly tinged with the spleen. 


‘ As far as I could discover, there is nothing of an imperceptible grada- 
tion in society. The president avowedly stands at the head, and the mili- 
tary and civil officers range according to their respective ranks; but there 
is no higher order, no middle class, descending to the lower orders in pri- 
vate life. Military and civil employment, and the possession of money, 
alone entitle to consideration; but in general the possessor will associate 
on terms of familiarity with the lowest member in the scale of society, 
without any feeling of degradation. There are, however, exceptions to 
this awkward practice. Some have attempted to show that the coloured 
population form an aristocracy, while the whole of the labour is entailed 
on the negro. This, J suspect, is generalizing too extensively; though it 
is a fact that the former very often fill the principal offices, owing, I sup- 
pose, to their being generally better educated; but there are many in- 
stances in which blacks, even without education, are intrusted with im- 
portant offices. There is one circumstance which appears to me very 
essentially to contribute to this spirit of equality. Almost every man, 
whatever his official rank may be, is either directly or indirectly engaged 
in commerce, the acquisition of money being held in as great repute as it 
ever was in Dukes-place or the Minories. Out of the class just men- 
tioned there is no intermediate step to that of labourers, artizans, domestic 
servants, &c. These are of all colours and of various qualities. The na- 
tives are the most numerous, and there are among them some ingenious 
workmen and industrious labourers ; but these qualities are not so general 
as they ought to be. 

‘Among the labourers in town, there is a considerable number of emi- 
grants from the United States of America, who, though by no means defi- 
cient in intelligence, are, with few exceptions, by no means the most 
respectable part of the community. My personal experience among 
several American servants that I had, led to this conclusion; and on in- 
vestigating the causes, I found that during the rage for emigration from 
America to Haiti, the very refuse of the black and coloured population of 
the former were foremost, no doubt in the expectation of finding a school- 
boy’s Utopia in the new land of promise. But when they found that the 
government exacted labour in return for food and grants of land, discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction followed ; and those who could not remove them- 
selves, (which numbers failed in doing, owing to the vigilance of the 
authorities) became as systematic in idleness, drunkenness, and profligacy, 
as men and women could be. 

‘ Indolence and inactivity are not, however, confined to the emigrants; 
they are the characteristics of the country: there is a general air of listless- 
hess, which may be aptly described as “a death-like languour which is not 
repose,’ pervading all classes. I was much struck by a practical illus- 
tration which was one day afforded by a Haitian of the truth of this re- 
mark, An Englishman had desired a porter in the house where he was 
employed, to go on some message for him to a short distance. As I was 
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interested in it, 1 awaited his return, which was delayed much longer thay 
it ought to have been. At last the messenger appeared, “ creeping like 
snail ;” my acquaintance called out in the usual phrase on such occasions, 
“* Vite! vite!” which seemed rather to retard the motions of our Mercury, 
At last he arrived; and on my asking, “ Pourquoi, mon ami, est ce que 
vous ne courez pas?” he replied, with the most imperturbable gravity, 
‘Nous ne courons pas dans ce pays ci.” Had there been any drollery, 
it might have been cited as a specimen of Haitian humour ; but it was no 
such thing; it was the sober enunciation of a principle. 

‘ If a doubt remain on a stranger’s mind as to the correctness of this 
view of the case, let him ride through Port-au-Prince at any hour of the 
day, and he will see “‘ confirmation strong.” The manner in which, at all 
hours of the day, the women and men are seen lounging under canvas, 
strained in front of the houses to exclude the sun, is no bad accompani- 
ment for the sentries in chairs; and I suspect there is no part of the world 
where more time is literally “‘ whiled away” than in Haiti. The impress 
of listless indolence is decidedly given to all animated nature ; even the 
dogs and pigs wander about with an apathy unseen elsewhere. The latter 
seem so lean, as almost to convince the spectator, that, contrary to the 
habits of their race, they have abandoned gluttony. I was once much 
struck by a dry remark made by a caustic fellow: ‘* D—n these Haitians, 
they cannot even fatten a pig.” Whether this be true or not, or whether 
the climate exercises the enervating influence ascribed to that of ‘Naples, 
I will not presume to decide; but it isa certain fact that wretched pigs 
and scarecrow dogs abound. 

‘ The society of Port-au-Prince, as already stated of the population, is 
either foreign or native ; the former very much divided, according to the 
countries to which the individuals belong, although they mingle together 
very generally. Their foreign residents are merchants, chiefly English, 
French, German, and North American, who visit without restraint, although 
there are individuals who seem desirous of keeping up national distinctions. 
Many conceived it quite anomalous that the French consul-general and 
the officers of the French squadron should be on habits of familiar inter- 
course with me. In spite of such opinions, I steadily maintained an in- 
tercourse on which I shall always reflect with pleasure, as having afforded 
a pleasing relief to the most laborious and irksome portion of my life. 
There is very little systematic visiting among foreigners in Port-au-Prince, 
but a good deal of dropping-in visits. The practice of breakfasting at 
mid-day, and dining (the natives call it “‘ souper”) at seven o’clock, tends 
to promote this unceremonious kind of intercourse. As there is always 
enough prepared for the family, an interloper is never heeded, except to 
be welcomed. The chief objection to these late breakfasts is the introduc- 
tion of wine and spirits which sometimes leads to excess. They are, how- 
ever so much in vogue, that many foreigners, as well as natives, who nevet 
give a dinner, occasionally give a ‘ déjeuner & la fourchette” to a small 
party of sixty or eighty. Atone of these, given by a most respectable and 
worthy Englishman, I witnessed the evil effects of the early introduction 
of wine; for an official foreigner was soon carried off senseless; while 
his neighbour had solid reasons for regretting the proximity of his pockets 
to the eruption which preceded the melancholy state of repose that ren- 
dered a bed necessary. 
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‘What the intercourse of the natives with each other may be I cannot 
describe, as I had no means of making any minute inquiries ; but I should 
rather think that it consists chiefly in calls; when slight refreshments, such 
as wine, or spirits and water, or *‘ eau sucrée,” are produced. Their invita- 
tions to foreigners are not common; but when they do occur there is 
abundance of every thing. I cannot ascribe this rarity to any want of 
hospitality ; for, as I shall hereafter have occasion io show, that is a virtue 
which abounds, at least in the country districts. I suspect a want of 
means is the real cause.’—vol. i. pp. 28—34. 


Although Mr. Mackenzie absented himself from the balls given 
at Port-au-Prince, yet he pretends to describe and ridicule them, 
and this he does with an air of superciliousness, which is perfectly 
ludicrous. He would not condescend to be present at a private 
concert; perhaps he was not invited ; or, perhaps, as with respect 
to the funerals, he was musical by deputy. Even of the general 
appearance of the capital, and of its commercial character, his 
account is vague and unsatisfactory. 


‘The commerce of Port-au-Prince is carried on by various classes of 
persons. The imports from Europe and America are principally consigned 
to European and North American commission houses, besides a few Hai- 
tian establishments. The capital is one of the ports to which foreign 
merchants are confined by the law of patents; but they are, or at least 
they were during the time of my residence, restricted by heavy penalties 
to wholesale business. Of course they cannot deal with the consumers, 
but with the native retailers, who are chiefly women, styled ‘‘ marchandes ;” 
these employ hucksters, also women, who traverse the country, attend the 
markets, and give an account of their transactions to their employers, 
either every evening, once a week, or once a month, according to their 
character for integrity. 

‘As the payments to the importer are generally in money, and there is 
only one important article of export, coffee; the purchases for returns 
can only be made after the crops have been gathered, and these are effected 
by brokers, who often bargain with a class of natives called coffee specu- 
lators, from their dealing for the chance of the market with the culti- 
vators, and either sell to the best advantage, or fulfil contracts previously 
entered into. 

‘Among the respectable marchandes, there is said to be much good 
faith; but with the great body of customers, I believe the merchants are 
obliged to use the utmost circumspection. 

‘ All the ordinary tradesmen, such as tailors, shoe-makers, and even a 
water-proof hat manufacturer, are to be found in Port-au-Prince. And 
| confess I was struck with the respectable appearance of several book~ 
seller’s shops, having looked in vain for such things both in Barbadoes and 
Antigua. The books are generally elementary French publications and 
romances. The works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others of the same 
class, abound. 

‘There are also two printing-presses, one at which the government ga- 
vette, Le Telegraphe, is printed, and the other from which the Feuille de 
Vvommerce issues. The former rarely contains more than the documents 
issued by the government; the latter occasionally some spirited papers, 
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and is conducted by M. Courtois, who was for a short time director of the 
post-office. 

‘ The apothecaries’ shops are numerous, as they ought to be in such q 
horrible climate, and are well supplied with all the contents of the French 
pharmacopeia. There are also some tanneries, in which the bark of the 
mangrove is used as the tanning material. As far as I could ascertain, 
the great bulk of the border-people were either of that class of Europeans 
called in the French time “ petits blancs,” or people of colour. The 


labourers either in town or country are generally black.’— vol. i. pp. 42— 
44. 


Indeed, at description in general, particularly of scenery, Mr, 
Mackenzie is but a very feeble hand. He tells us occasionally of 
‘bold and picturesque scenery overhanging the road, and at dif- 
ferent intervals some very neat cottages, surrounded by small patches 
of cultivated land ;’ but we should like to know who, that has not 
been in Haiti, can form the slightest idea of the character of the 
country from such hints as these? It is not, however, every body 
who has the talent of description, at least so far as mountains, val- 
lies, and sylvan views are concerned. But surely any person who 
can write a despatch, can give us in writing, if he please, some 
notion of a town which he chances to visit. Hear then, and learn 
from Mr. Mackenzie, what sort of a place is Leogane, a town not 
undistinguished in the revolutionary annals of Haiti. 


‘ Leogane is a considerable town, chiefiy built of wood; and the 
streets, though unpaved, are better than those of Port-an-Prince. It was 
market-day, and there was a respectable degree of bustle. There is only 
an open roadstead, but no sheltered harbour.’—vol. i. p. 57. 


Mr. Mackenzie is equally felicitous in picturing a sun-set at sea. 


‘ On descending from the Tapion, the sea burst upon us in all the 
glory ofa setting sun, the— 


Doubtless here the reader imagines that he is about to enjoya 
gorgeous painting, of clouds lined with burning gold, which they 
shew at the edges; of a canopy of fire, extending over the king of 
day, giving glory to him on his departure for another hemisphere; 
and of the various transient tints which are reflected from the skies 
upon the boundless waters beneath. But Mr. Mackenzie will not 


favour him with any such gratification. He deems it quite sul- 
ficient to add 


—the beauty of which can only be known to those who have witnessed 
its descent on the ocean in warm countries !’—vol. i. pp. 61—62. 


Now we who have never been in Haiti could have told as much, 
just as well as the late consul general. 

We are not surprised at the “‘ Reporter’s” antipathy to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, for it is very certain that the whole tendency of his work 
is to encourage the nefarious trade in slaves, and to depress that 
spirit of independence which the negro race has displayed in Hait!. 
It was not at all necessary for the author to exhibit his feelings 0” 
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this grave subject, in an open and direct way. This might have 
compromised him with the government, whose servant he was. 
No, he collects as many facts as he can, favourable to the notions, 
or prejudices which he entertained, and as few as possible on the 
other side of the question; when he cannot testify conveniently 
from his own knowledge, he has at hand a statement, or a report 
that was made to him; and when he cannot speak in his own 
person, he introduces parties on the scene who can accomplish his 
purpose quite as effectually. A single passage will shew the animus 
of the British consul on this subject. 

‘Count Leaumont and M. Dupare were the richest proprietors in the 
country, and from the reports made to me, they must have been kind 
masters. I especially directed my inquiries to the feelings of the people 
on the changes that had taken place, and to their actual condition ; and 
when the group was completed by the presence of an old blind black man, 
who had lost the whole of his toes from both feet, I felt satisfied that I 
should not be deceived. I found all “ laudatores temporis acti,” and all 
equally dissatisfied. The blind beggar particularly deplored the revolution, 
to which he ascribed every misery that had befallen the country as well as 
himself. He had been a slave of M. Dupare, and had he remained so, he 
contended that either he would not have lost his eyes and toes, or that if 
he had, he would have been certain of kind usage and support, without 
being driven to recur to the casual bounty of strangers. 

‘ The expression of dissatisfaction by all was not confined to general or 
vague complaints. The whole party entered into a feeling and detailed 
contrast of their present condition, though free, with the care bestowed 
by the planters on their slaves in health, in sickness, in childhood, and 
inold age. They assured me that now there is not a single sugar estate 
in being in this vicinity: Pemesle, Leaumont, Dupare, and others, which 
had been highly cultivated, and had yielded large crops, had fallen into 
complete decay, and coffee was the only produce for sale. Although it 
was Sunday, numbers of drunken men were amusing themselves by riding 
at full gallop along the road.—vol. i. pp. 66, 67. 


Even the little incident last mentioned is not thrown in without 
its use. It forms a contrast with the tranquillity, the humility, 
the poverty of former days, when negroes, we suppose, never vi- 
olated the sabbath, never got drunk, and certainly had no horses 
toride. The rest of the passage is but the repetition of what we 
have heard a thousand times, that negroes ina state of irredeem- 
able slavery, sometimes had the good fortune to be under humane 
masters, and to have been treated by them with invariable kindness. 
But is it necessary to adopt Mr. Mackenzie’s conclusion, that 
slavery is therefore a good system ; that it ought to be perpetuated 
where it now exists, and to be revived wherever it has been ex- 
tinguished? Is this a description of reasoning which needs to be 
refuted at this stage of the world, and in this country? What we 
are truly surprised at is the fact mentioned in the title page, that 
with such notions in his head as the author must have been officially 

nown to have entertained, he was appointed, upon his return 
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from Haiti, to be his majesty’s commissioner of arbitration in the 
Havannah, a post expressly created for the suppression of the 
slave trade ! 

Among the excursions which our author took, in order to va 
the routine of his eremitical life, was one to the city of Cayes, 4 
place well known to all West Indian smugglers. 


‘ At present Cayes is one of the most flourishing places that I have seen 
in the republic. There is considerable activity, and there are a few opu. 
lent merchants, both natives and foreigners; but the regulations affecting 
commerce have of late become so oppressive, that many of the latter had 
resolved not to renew their patents. I was nota little surprised at seeing 
the British flag flying on board a small sloop in the harbour, which I found 
to be from Jamaica ;—with this island, as well as Cuba, there is said to be 
a considerable illicit trade: and, what is most surprising, sugar is the prin- 
cipal import from the latter island. 

‘ I had but little intercourse with the great body of the people; but of 
the authorities I saw a good deal, and I found them civil and accommo- 
dating. Many foreigners, however, do not regard them with favourable 
eyes, and accuse them of doing much that they ought not to do; but of 
that I know nothing. With all classes, I was told that Great Britain was 
decidedly the favourite European power; and I am inclined to think the 
statement true. 

‘ The great body of the town’s-people appear to be in easy circum- 
stances, and do not, I think, lounge quite so much as their brethren of 
Port-au-Prince. A circumstance occurred, which I noted as illustrative 
of the state of society. The town-adjutant (who holds the rank of cap- 
tain, if I recollect aright) is moreover a professional cook, and generously 
contributes to the epicurean delights of all and any who call upon him, for 
adoubloon. In his former capacity he had called upon me in a gorgeous 
uniform of green and gold; in the latter he was employed by my host, 
preparatory to his entertaining the magnates of the city: and, to my 
utter surprise, after he had completed his labours, I saw him marched off 
between a file of soldiers. I was afraid that my friend had incurred the 
displeasure of the general, for degrading his military profession by revert- 
ing to his original calling, and made anxious inquiries as to the cause of 
the phenomenon that had astonished me; but great was my amazement 
on being informed that the aforesaid adjutant was very prone to get drunk 
after such hot work as that in which he had been engaged; that the ge- 
neral had fixed a day or two after for entertaining his friends: and to 
secure the assistance of the Ude of Cayes, he had marched him in safe 
keeping to his house in the country, before he had any opportunity of 
making himself “ o’er all the ills of life victorious !” 

‘ The young men of Cayes are the dandies of the republic, and better 
mannered than the majority of their countrymen. Many of the young 
women are very pretty, and graceful in their forms, 

‘ The young part of the people in the outskirts appeared to me to spend 
the greatest portion of their time in dawdling about without any apparent 
object in view; and I heard that the Creoles are decidedly idlers of the 
first class ; and that the only real work is done by the few surviving Afri- 
cans, who, contrary to the habits of their progeny whocrowd to the plains, 
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‘re to the mountains, where they cultivate some sequestered spot, un- 
heeding, and unheeded by the world. oe, = 

‘ The wayside of the avenue that leads to the principle entrance of the 
town, has many very neat suburban cottages, to which the more opulent 
citizens retire after the labours of the day have ceased. Their distribution 
renders the approach exceedingly lively, as they generally have some gar- 
den around them, and they are painted of as many colours as a Dutch 
summer-house.’—vol. i. pp. 77—80. 


In a different direction we light upon a pleasant village in the 
bosom of the mountains, which, notwithstanding the author’s ge- 
neral prejudices against Haiti, seems to have roused within him 
whatever he possesses of romantic feeling. 


‘The ‘“Escalier” is remarkably steep, and in many places overhanging 
precipices, which, though not so formidable as those of the ‘Corral’ in 
Madeira, are quite sufficient to render caution necessary, especially in 
those who, like myself, cannot look from a great elevation without becoming 
giddy. The entire road is paved, and was constructed by a black colonel 
named Thomas Durocher: he is a native of one of our colonies, and is 
there called an Englishman. The work is very creditable to the planner, 
and it has been well executed. Perhaps a part of the ascent might have 
been avoided by adding to the distance, as it struck me that though the 
greatest eminences had been avoided, to run over the summits of the 
lesser ones, was deemed, as in the Highlands, the shortest cut. 

‘On reaching the highest point, the view that bursts on the eye is re- 
markably extensive and imposing, reaching as far as the sea, which 
seemed in the distance, from the reflected rays of the sun, to be a bright 
line; the intervening space being an infinite variety of hill and dale, co- 
vered with luxuriant vegetation, in which there appeared not the slightest 
trace of the hand of man. Whatever habitations might exist are lost in 
the profusion of trees, until the traveller is close upon them, After the 
descent begius to the north, the road ceases to be good, and part of the way 
it degenerates into a mere bridle-path. I had been told that carriages had 
travelled over “‘]’Escalier,” but that [ seriously doubt; at all events, I 
should certainly not chuse to be an inside or even an outside passenger in 
such an experiment. 

‘In the midst of the mountains we found Plaisance, a sweetly situated 
spot, though almost always enveloped in mist, on account of its elevation. 
It is a straggling village, consisting of a few small woodden houses; in 
one of which, belonging to another “‘chére amie” of Dessalines, we 
sought refuge, and found that, in anticipation of ample remuneration, 
our hostess (having been apprised of our incursion) had made preparations, 
which, after a fatiguing ride, were very acceptable. Some of our party 
returned to Gonaives, and the remainder proceeded on our route to the 
Cape. The road winds very prettily over the declining hills, where I first 
saw the wild pine-apple; and long after night-fall, we arrived at a small 
hut called ‘‘ Camp Lecoq,” the proprietor of which, a negro man who has 
two wives, induces the youngest and most active to make provision for 
wayfaring persons “for a consideration.” Our fare was very acceptable, 
though rather later than we wished, and served in vessels that might have 
been recorded by Haji Baba himself; but these incidents afforded one of 
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my fellow travellers, who possesses the Creole dialect in great perfection, 
an opportunity of exercising Madame Babier’s patience, by incessant at. 
tacks on her want of system and order. At one time she got fairly angry, 
but finding wrath quite unavailing, she resumed a more pacific tone, and 
finally became perfectly amiable. On this occasion, as well asin all my in. 
tercourse with even the lowest of the Haitian peasantry, I was struck by 
the air of perfect independence, with which they conduct themselves, Ma. 
dame Babier gibed, gibbered, scolded, or joked, as freely as if she had 
been a guest; and when she had put our supper on the table, quietly 
took a seat by us—not at table it is true, but quite close to it; nor did she, 
in doing so, seem to think that there was the slightest irregularity. 

‘ The cottage consists of a small sitting room and two bed-rooms. The 
cooking was, I believe, carried on either in an out-shed or in the open 
air. The beds were clean, and, upon the whole, the dwelling was the most 
reputable peasant’s cottage I had seen in any part of the republic. The 
merchants of the Cape have the credit of having held out inducements to 
the owner, to have a resting-place at a very convenient distance between 
the Cape and Plaisance ; for although the distance from Gonaives to the 
former of these places may be traversed in one day, yet it is better to 
divide the journey, which can now be done with tolerable comfort.’—vol. i, 
pp. 146- 149. 


The author has collected a variety of details relating to the his- 
tory of the revolution of Haiti, and the leading persons who figured 
in that transaction, as well as in the several contentions by which 
it was followed. Into these details it is not our purpose to enter, 
as they are for the most part already well known, and there is no- 
thing in the style in which Mr. Mackenzie has clothed them, par- 
ticularly deserving our notice. We shall content ourselves with 


his account of Christophe’s death, of which so many different ver- 
sions have been given. 


‘When the royal army, which had been sent under the Prince de Limbé 
to repress the insurrection at St. Mark’s, had declared in favour of the 
revolution, some dissatisfied chiefs, among whom were the Governor of the 
capital and Generals Nord and Profete, excited the garrison to revolt 
against Henry, who at that time was labouring under a partial paralysis. 
On the news reaching Sans Souci, he, with his accustomed energy, by the 
use of stimulants, enabled himself to mount his horse, for the purpose of 
placing himself at the head of his household troops, who still appeared to 
remain faithful. But disease had made too extensive inroads to be resisted, 
and he was compelled to abandon his intentions. This was a complete 
death-blow to his power. His presence alone would have been a host. 
Resistance, however, was necessary, and he confided the command to his 
friend and relation, Prince Joachim, retaining only the few guards required 
for duty at the palace. 

‘ The little army consisted of the élite of Haiti, but had been alittle mu- 
tinous, in consequence of their pay having fallen into arrear, owing toa 
foolish niggardliness that latterly influenced their chief. In order to restore 
a proper tone of feeling, the arrears were paid, and a donation given, and 
they commenced their work with probably the same integrity of purpose 
that prompted Ney to pledge himself to bring his former master in a cage 
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of iron. On arriving at a well-known place called “ Haut du Cap,” they 
found the insurgents in position. A parley having failed, Joachim 
ordered his troops to fire; but, instead of doing so, they joined the ranks 
of their opponents, and commenced a fire on their late general, and some 
few individuals who retained their fidelity. Flight was their only resource, 
and I have the details from one of Christophe’s secretaries, who shared in 
the disgraces of the day, and could sing of his “‘ parmula non bene relicta.” 
He was the first to reach Sans Souci, and to communicate them. He 
found Christophe, who had been calmly discussing with his medical ad- 
viser, (the late Dr. Stewart, a Scotch physician, who had been long his 
confidential attendant,) the most vulnerable parts of the human frame. The 
disastrous intelligence was privately given to him, and he then commu- 
nicated it to his family, whom he desired to leave him alone, that he might 
meditate on the best course to be adopted in the emergency. So perfectly 
calm did he appear, that no apprehension was excited of his purpose. 
One of his attendants, on hearing him lock his bed-chamber door, looked 
through the key-hole to ascertain what was going on, and he saw the king 
apparently adjusting himself in an arm-chair, and immediately discharging 
one pistol through his head and another through his heart, he fell back 
dead before any alarm could be given. This happened about ten o'clock 
on the night of the 20th of October, 1820, and terminated the life of a 
remarkable man, whose career exhibits extraordinary changes, singularly 
opposed traits of character, and proves how much may be effected by un- 
cultivated talent, while it marks the insecurity of trusting a barbarian 
mind with excessive power. 

‘The rapid approach of the insurgent troops rendered it necessary to 
remove his body, lest it should be exposed to the brutal insults of a ruffian 
soldiery ; and the performance of this act was the last proof that could be 
afforded of the devotion of Dupuy and Prevost, who personally assisted 


in conveying his remains to the Citadelle Henri, where it was hastily in- 
terred.’—vol. 1. pp. 171—174. 


Christophe’s citadel is a curious building, which we must stop 
for a monent to look at. 


‘We ascended nearly a league and a half over a narrow paved road, at 
times overhanging considerable precipices, and at last arrived at this mo- 
nument of barbaric power. It is situated at the extremity of a mountain 
range of considerable elevation, which runs nearly north and south, and 
is a huge ungainly pile, rivalling, in my imagination, the tower of Babel, 
both in point of utility and extent. As far as I could see, it has three 
tiers of guns on every side, and there is infinite accommodation for a large 
garrison, and it is said for three years’ provisions, with a profusion of 
water. The walls are prodigiously thick; but on one side the use of the 
plummet must have been sadly neglected, as they literally bulge out. 
Within the walls there is a palace, and complete plans of security for the 
royal household, as well as for the reception of treasure. We also saw 
the marble tomb of Prince Noel, the queen’s brother, who was killed by 
the lightning that destroyed a portion of the fortress, and scattered about 
some of the hoarded dollars. But I cannot pretend to give any thing like 
a description of the buildings ; for there was evidently a vast suspicion on 
the part of Belair, and the other black officers, trained in the school of 
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Christophe, who never admitted any foreigners within the sacred pre. 
cincts. He laid hold of my hand under the pretext of guiding, but jt 
was evident that his object was to prevent any accurate examination; and 
from being hurried from point to point, my observations became confused 
Several circumstances occurred which confirmed my belief. In order tp 
ascertain the height, | had with me one of Carey’s very excellent portable 
barometers, which | requested permission to use, having fully explained 
the object, which could be in no way injurious to any one; but it was re. 
fused, and the aide-de-camp with us, although he felt the folly, was 
obliged to acquiesce. I had a similar refusal when I wished to take the 
bearings of the Cape with an azimuth compass; and I have little doube 
that some magical influence was ascribed by the old barbarians to the 
instruments. 

‘ Notwithstanding all this folly, I was strongly affected by the deep 
feeling displayed by these old men, whenever their former chief or his in- 
stitutions were the subject of conversation, They never mentioned his 
name, but emphatically called him ‘l’homme,” or “le roi.” I shall not 
soon forget the manner in which my conductor grasped my hand, when 
we had reached the chamber in which the remains of Christophe repose, 
nor the manner in which he pointed out the spot where his uncoffined 
remains have their last resting-place. Among other anecdotes that are 
treasured respecting him, one of them mentioned, that after the interment, 
it was discovered that his right hand was extended above the surface, as 
if in defiance of his enemies.’—vol. i. pp. 176—178. 


From this spot we shall make a stride across the island to 
its oldest and most interesting city, St. Domingo. It still 
retains much of its Spanish character, though little of the splen- 
dour attributed to it by Oviedo. The streets are wide and spa- 
cious, and the climate particularly agreeable, owing to a sea- 
breeze which uniformly breathes its refreshing balm upon the in- 
habitants, Mr. Mackenzie seems to have been better received and 
more agreeably entertained here than in any other part of the 
island which he had visited. 


‘ Having letters for the general commanding, Borgella, the command- 
ant de la Place, General Carrié, and the Vicar-General, Don Jose Aybar, 
I devoted the day after my arrival to visits, and was kindly received by all. 
At ten o’clock on the morning of the 8th, I waited, under the escort of the 
vicar-general, on the archbishop of San Domingo, (also the primate of the 
Indies.) whom I was very desirous of seeing, as his reputation for personal 
integrity stood very high. His name is Dr. Don Pedro Valera y Ximenes. 
The archiepiscopal palace is a large unadorned stone square building, after 
the Spanish fashion, with a quadrangle in the centre, from which spacious 
steps lead to the first floor, which is occupied by the archbishop and his 
officers. The simplicity and want of ornament were strongly contrasted 
with the residences of many Catholic prelates ia Europe, and even with 
the republician style of the palace at Puebla of the late courtly Perez. 
In the anti-rooms we met two clergymen, who ushered us into another 
chamber, into which his Grace, or “ su illustrissimo,” as the Spaniards 
address their prelates, very soon entered. At this interview he was reserved, 
though polite, and seemed much gratified by my having paid him so eatly 
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, visit. He was (in 1827) in his sixty-ninth year, quite grey, of a clear 
dark complexion, with intelligent, yet mild, black eyes. His dress was 
as simple as might be, being the plainest black robes. Our visit was short, 
and on the motion of the vicar-general we retired, the archbishop over- 
ruling our Opposition to his accompanying us to the gateway, at which he 
bestowed his benediction, I learned that his influence with his flock is 
unbounded, and that such is the unsullied character of his life, as to ensure 
the respect of those to whom he is politically opposed, and the valuable 
appellation among his friends of * un prelado santo.” 

‘ He is a native of the city, and was appointed to the see in 1813 by the 
regency in Spain, though the Papal Bull was notissued for four years after- 
wards. Under the Spanish government, his salary, exclusive of episcopal 
dues, was ten thousand dollars a-year. On the revolution in 1822, the 
republicans offered him three thousand dollars, which he has declined to re- 
ceive, as well as to take the oaths of allegiance to the new government. 
He has never since celebrated divine service, but confines himself to watch- 
ing over his flock, on whose voluntary contributions he supports himself and 
his dependents, the extent of which is very far beyond what might be ex- 
pected in a country apparently so poor. 

‘The good old vicar-general, who is also the dean of the cathedral, in 
our way home, amused me not a little by expressing his firm belief that in 
avery short time England would be re-united to the church of Rome. I 
shortly endeavoured to point out the progress of public opinion in favour of 
Catholic relief, little expecting that that great act of justice was so near 
being accomplished. All my details only served to confirm the old gen- 
tleman’s opinion. I did not discuss the question with him, or attempt to 
state the distinction between toleration in its most extensive sense, and 
the adoption of the opinions of the tolerated party, for to have refuted 
his millenian sehemes would have inflicted real pain on him. 

‘On the day following, the archbishop, accompanied by the canon Don 
Vrancisco Gonzales, the last rector of the university, and Don Andres 
Roson, the archbishop’s secretary, returned my visit. They sat a long time 
with me, and were very frank in their communications on all the matters in 
which I felt interested. From them I learned that the schools, formerly 
established and supported by the King of Spain, had been abolished, as 
well as the university, in which there had been taught rhetoric, belles 
lettres, canon and civil law, medicine, and various other branches of science. 
But the most oppressive consideration appeared to be the progressive decay 
of religion. The number of ministers had been so deplorably reduced, 
that the remnant could not discharge their most urgent duties. The chap- 
terof San Domingo formerly consisted of fourteen canons, two curas, 
and one sacristan mayor. Of these, four only were now left; and although 
very zealous, they had not the power of performing their duty adequately. 
Although the archbishop had refused the stipend offered to him, the dean 
a one hundred dollars, and each of the canons fifty dollars, per 

onth. 

‘It seemed to be the impression of these gentlemen, that the object of 
cg government is to keep the people in a state of ignorance and 
be os in order to facilitate the management of them. How far I may 
right in this view of their opinion I cannot pretend to say positively, 
s they were very guarded in their expressions ; but if it should not be 
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their opinion, it is not an unlikely one to be entertained by men living 
among merely the wrecks of institutions which, from their childhood, the, 
had been in the habit of regarding as sacred.—vol. 1. pp. 250—254, 


After making a tour round the island, the consul returned to his 
cottage uear Port-au-Prince. We have already alluded to his op- 
nion as to the state of the Haitian police. He mentions with great 
naiveté a little circumstance connected with this subject, that 
proves the singular discretion with which he conducted himself as 
the representative of England. Some bullocks belonging to the 
Government happened to be grazing near the grounds attached to 
his residence. They sometimes, it seems, trespassed upon his do- 
main, and treated his fences and his grass with no very courtly 
ceremony. Having made in vain complaints to the authorities, he 
decided on taking the law into his hands, and shot the offending 
animals! And this behaviour he has the courage to say gave uo 
offence! Assuredly it were much better that we should cease to 
be represented in Haiti, if we fail to find candidates for such an 
office, who can devise no more dignified mode of redressing a slight 
inconvenience, than openly violating the municipal regulations of 
the country, as well as the general maxims of humanity. 

Mr. Mackenzie confirms all that Mr. Harvey had told us, of the 
strenuous exertions which are made by the Government of Haiti, 
in order to promote education in every part of the island. To the 
results of those exertions however, our author does not look for- 
ward with any very sanguine hopes, for what reason we are quite 
at a loss to discover. For the present he thinks that tranquillity 
is in no great danger of being disturbed, as every party is satiated 
with blood. The only occasion on which the peace of the island 
was lately menaced, occurred shortly after his return from his tour. 


‘Very soon after my arrival, rumours prevailed of a dissatisfied spit 
being at work, on account of the arrangements with France, but no 
overt act, occurred or was said to occur, before my return from my journey. 
At this time the boldness of the discussions excited the attention of the 
government, and on the 26th June, three black officers were arrested ov 
a charge of having tampered with a soldier, to join them in assassinating 
the president. The ostensible prime mover of the plan, Captain Bellegrade, 
also a negro, escaped. In the course of a few days afterwards several 
arrests took place, and disclosures of importance were reported to have been 
made as to the extent of the dissatisfaction. The trial of the three accused 
was first fixed for the 2nd July; but the subsequent arrest of a fourth 
black officer produced a delay until the 3d of the same month, when, 
the four accused, Captain Jean Francois, Lieutenant Michel, Lieutenant 
Lion, and Serjeant Lion Courchois, were brought before a court-martial, 
consisting of nine members, seven of whom were blacks. ‘The prisoners 
were charged with conspiring to murder the president, to expel or murder 
all Europeans, and to alter the government. ‘hey denied the inten- 
tion to murder the president, or any of the foreigners; but avowed 
their wish to put an end to the existing systein of government, which they 
treated as oppressive, and to break off all connexion with France—a C0" 
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nexion which they considered to be maintained merely to extort the last 
of their miserable pittance. 

‘] was not in court, but I was told that this style of defence was soon 
stopped; nor were the counsel permitted to discuss the inapplicability of 
the law under which the trial was going on, to the particular cases; or 
to adduce evidence of their innocence. It was even asserted that, on one 
of the advocates urging his right to be heard, he was stopped by the pre- 
sident’s holding out his watch, and remarking, as he pointed to it, “ le 
tems presse.” 

‘The accused were convicted and sentenced to death. They called for 
a court of revision, which was refused; and in two or three hours the 
unfortunate men were at the place of execution. 

‘The place of execution is a large open space close to the principal 
burying-ground, called ‘La Cimetiere.” On my riding there I found a 
considerable body of people assembled, and some women, clothed in white, 
close to the ditch that surrounds the place of interment, uttering wild 
cries, and exhibiting frantic gesticulations. They were the wives and 
female relatives of the unhappy convicts. 

‘The ground was guarded by the civic militia, whose apprehensions had 
been strongly excited by rumours of pillage meditated by the sufferers. 
A considerable body of troops, said to have been disaffected, remained 
in quarters; and the artillery, under the command of one of the most 
devoted of the president’s adherents, were drawn up, during the time of 
the execution, at no very remote distance. 

‘I had not been long on the ground before the bustle announced the 
approach of the four convicts. Each was tied, by t!.e arms behind his 
back, to a rope in the hands of a police-soldier, who walked after him, 
each too was dressed in a white jacket and trousers, and smoked a cigar. 
A strong guard surrounded the whole of the prisoners, and the melancholy 
procession was closed by the shooting-party, which consisted, as well as 
I can recollect, of about five-and-twenty men. 

‘I shall never forget the firm intrepidity with which these poor fellows 
advanced to meet their fate. They moved on without the slightest hesi- 
tation, until they arrived at the fatal spot, close toa dead wall, at the 
extremity of the open space already referred to. On reaching it they still 
remained pinioned; but the policemen retired, and the shooting-party 
advanced with evident reluctance. At the word being given the firing 
commenced, and instead of the wretched scene being closed by one, or 
at most two well-directed fires, there was absolutely a succession of dis- 
charges resembling a feu-de-joie. I am sure that not less than one hundred 
discharges must have taken place before the execution was ended. On 
reaching the ground, the whole four refused to be bandaged, threw off their 
hats, and exclaimed to their executioners, ‘‘ Ne craignez pas!” The first 
volley only slightly wounded Captain Francois, who stood at the extreme 
left: a second brought him down, though still alive. Michel was shot 
through the body in several places, and had both his arms broken 
before he fell. Lieutenant Lion fell next, after having been severely 
wounded. During the whole of this revolting exhibition, Serjeant Lion 
Courchois was standing on the extreme right of the party, calmly preein 3 
hi yo without moving a limb or a muscle of his face. A ball throug 
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brought him to the ground, and as he touched it, he spat the 
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cigar from his mouth, and calmly discharged the volume of smoke from 
his lungs. ‘The firing party then advanced, and putting the muzzles of 
their pieces to the bodies of these unhappy men, ended their sufferings by 
blowing them literally to pieces. At this part of the exhibition I gladjy 
rode off, for it was the most revolting I had ever witnessed ; and strongly 
as I felt the disgusting cruelty of the proceeding, I was more strongl; 
impressed with admiration of the cool, resolute, and unpretending intre. 
pidity of these poor fellows, who had no strong stimulus to maintain thei; 
energy. They dreamt not of future immortality, nor that a record should 
ever be made of a firmness and courage which would have done honour ty 
any Roman. Whether admiration for the conduct of the dead, or dis. 
belief of the charges against them, operated most, I cannot pretend to gay, 
but there was certainly a general gloom after the execution, such as I neyor 
before wituessed in Haiti..—vol. i. pp. 327—331. 


The story is a tragical one, but it proves the strength of Boyer’s 
government, and it exhibits, ina striking point of view, the firmness 
of character which the much abused negro can display—under 
circumstances naturally calculated to call it forth. 

Mr. Mackenzie remained altogether no more than about fifteen 
months, either in his cottage, or journeying round the island of 
Haiti; yet he writes upon every subject connected with its r- 
sources, with as much confidence as if he had spent a whole life 
there, and had had personal experience sufficient to enable him to 
take the soundest and most comprehensive views of its agricultural 
and commercial: condition. He represents it to be in a rapidly 
declining state, as to produce, and wholly unable to discharge 
the balance of the large indemnity which has been required by 
France. 

With respect to the question of this indemnity, it is not impro- 
bable that the French minister who fixed its amount, clearly foresaw 
that the island of Haiti never could pay so large a sum, and that 
the whole transaction was merely a device, enabling France to 
assert, and, perhaps, upon a favourable occasion, to resume, her 
sovereignty over the territory which formerly acknowledged her 
sway. The inability of Haiti to meet so enormous a demand is 
placed by Mr. Mackenzie in a very conspicuous point of view; 
and with his returns and calculations and reasonings upon this 
point, we should not be disposed to quarrel, if, with an inconsist- 
ency for which we cannot account, he did not go much farther in 
his comments upon the universal degeneracy, which he represents 
as atfecting almost every article of produce, since the period when 
the French were masters of a portion of the island. This decay 
he imputes to the idleness of the inhabitants, and that idleness he 
traces to the maxims of equality which are professed to be estab- 
lished by the constitution of the republic. 

In the appendix to his second volume the author has inserted 
several tables, which, if they be correct, undoubtedly shew that in 
clayed and muscovado sugar, in coffee, cotton, and cocoa, and 
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molasses, there has been a very extensive falling off indeed since 
the French regime was subverted. On the other hand, he ac- 
knowledges that in dye woods, tobacco, and mahogany, there has 
been a marvellous increase, but this admission he accompanies with 
a caveat against any conclusions to be drawn therefrom in favour 
of negro industry, for he maintains that in all those branches of 
occupation which require systematic care and perseverance, ruin 
has Secon general, while those which demand mere desultory 
labour are alone in a state of prosperity. 

We think that even if we were to concede the accuracy of the 
author’s facts, we might, if time and space permitted, and that the 
subject were worth pursuing, point out may inconsistencies, many 
false conclusions, in his reasonings upon his own data. Referring 
to the period of French authority in Haiti as its golden age, he 
makes no allowance for the effects of the savage wars which so 
long raged in that territory ong and after the revolution, which 
necessarily drove away many of the capitalists, desolated their 
establishments, and, fora long time, placed property of every de- 
scription ina state of insecurity. Thus we might easily account 
for the total discontinuance of the export of sugar,—an article the 
cultivation of which in the cane, and the preparation of which for 
the markets of Europe, omg in a country where slavery no 
longer exists, cannot possibly be carried on by persons of ordinary 
means. Weare not at all surprised that most of the great sugar 
factories have been abandoned, and that the cane has nearly ceased 
to be cultivated in Haiti under the circumstances,—the more so as 
we believe that her sugars are, or rather were generally of a 
coarser description than the European markets are now accus- 
tomed to receive from other quarters. The production of coffee 
may have varied for the same reasons, though the falling off in this 
article has not been so extensive as in sugar. But tobacco, which 
was not cultivated at all under the French, if Mr. Mackenzie’s 
tables be correct, has been introduced and forms an article of 
valuable export; and mahogany and dye woods, which require little 
expenditure, finding a genial soil in the island, may have been 
found, in many instances, more productive of benefit to the land 
owners than speculations in sugar. 








Arr. II.—Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Richard Warner, F.A.S., 
&c., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman, Rees and Co. 1830. 
No one could be more welcome to our hearts at this moment 
than Parr’s “dear Richard Warner,”—some time curate in Bath, 
a courtier of the Muses, author of some sound practical sermons, 
and an exceedingly amusing topographer,—welcome, even in his 

old age, with all his varied and comical reminiscences. 

_ It is now just forty years ago, since the name of Richard Warner, 

junr. was first introduced, by the ‘ Monthly Review,’ to the notice 
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of the literary world, and having supported the timid candidate 
in his maiden essay, how is it that we should be insensible to his 
merits, in the maturity of that fame which, we flatter ourselves, 
we had some hand in rearing for him? 

But since the man has been neither a strolling prayer, nor yet a 
black-leg, we suppose that his autobiography stands ut an indif. 
ferent chance of success. Now-a-days, a self-historian, to become 
interesting, must long have ceased to be moral ; and under the in. 
fluence of some such law as that which prevails in the vegetable 
kingdom, his character must rot before it can rise. Having no re. 
collections of youthful profligacy to revive for the edification of the 
world, totally unconscious as he was, during his long career, of the 
haunts, and the ways, and the conversation of thieves and demi- 
reps, we wonder that Mr. Warner had the fortitude to face the 
“opm of this country with such homely provender for their mor- 

id appetites, as the tranquil revolution of an innocent life can sup- 
ply. He should have waited for another and a better generation; 
he should have trusted his volumes to his executors, who, per- 
chance, may live to witness the close of this iron age of literature. 
Then, indeed, might we count on seeing the innocuous gaiety, 
the jest without a sting of our reverend friend, adequately sled: 
then, should we expect to hear that there were excellent men who 
envied, with that better sort of envy, which arises from a preference 
of what is good and virtuous—envied him for his perennial cheer- 
fulness, but, more than all, for the source of that cheerfulness—a 
conscience unstained. Even in these degenerate times, we are not 
without our hopes that wit, humour, whim, odd contrasts of cha- 
racter, and acute developments of eccentricity, will meet with some 
attention from the public, although they should be unaccompanied 
by any thing that is offensive to innocence, or injurious to virtue. 

The great prerogative, if we may call it so, with which Richard 
Warner seems to have come into the world, was that of penetrating 
into, and enjoying, the ridiculous traits of men’s minds. No mat- 
ter where he was, the oddest creatures on earth were sure to be in 
his company. Now, it will be found very true that these curiously 
constituted persons do not appear the same in different circum- 
stances. They require suitable objects for the rays, as it were, of 
their minds to fall on, in order that the peculiar colours of which 
they are composed should become sensible. There never was a man 
that detected, more quickly than Mr. Warner, the oddities of those 
with whom he came in contact: no man could laugh at them with 
more zeal, except when he had to turn them to the account of his 
moral purposes. 

Not in the hope, we presume, of leaving a bone of contention for 
subsequent antiquaries, Mr. Warner is silent as to the place of his 
birth. The boarding school, in the suburbs of London, where he 
passed many miserable hours, is alike hidden from fame ; and, In- 
deed, the first time we find our author disposed to be particular, 1s 
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after the migration of his family to Lymington, in Hampshire, 
about the year 1776. Here he knew Mr. Dunkerley, a relation of 
George II., and author of the famous song, “Come ye lads who 
wish to shine;” and a Miss Nancy Bere, whose short, but roman- 
tic story we shall quote from these volumes. This young lady 
was, at an early age, adopted by Mr. Hackman and his lady, un- 
der the following circumstances :— 


‘Her (Mrs. H.'s) garden, in which alone she found particular pleasure, 
stood in need, as is usual in the spring season, of an active weeder; and John 
the footman was despatched to the poor-house, to select a little pauper girl, 
qualified for the performance of this necessary labour. He executed his 
commission in a trice; brought back a diminutive female of eight or nine 
years of age; pointed out the humble task in which she was to employ 
herself, and left her to her work. The child, alone amid the flowers, 
began to ‘* warble her native wood-notes wild,” in tones of more than 
common sweetness. Mrs. Hackman’s chamber-window had been thrown 
up: she heard the little weeder’s solitary song; was struck with the rich 
melody of her voice, and enquired from whom it proceeded? ‘* Nancy 
Bere, from the poor-house,” was the answer. By Mrs. Hackman’s order, 
the songstress was immediately brought to the lady’s apartment; who be- 
came so pleased, at this first interview, with her naiveéé, intelligence, and 
apparently amiable disposition, that she determined to remove the warbling 
Nancy from the workhouse, and attach her to her own kitchen establish- 
ment. The littke maiden, however, was too good and attractive, to be 
permitted to remain long in the subordinate condition of scullion’s deputy. 
Mrs. Hackman soon preferred her to the office of lady’s maid; and, to 
qualify her the better for this attendance on her person, had her carefully 
instructed in all the elementary branches of education. The intimate in- 
tercourse that now subsisted between the patroness and her protégé, quickly 
ripened into the warmest affection on the one part, and the most grateful 
attachment on the other. Nancy Bere was attractively lovely; and still 
more irrestible, from an uncommon sweetness of temper, gentleness of dis- 
position, and feminine softness of character; and Mrs. Hackman, whose 
regard for her daily increased, proposed, at length, to her complying hus- 
band, that they should adopt the pauper orphan as their own daughter, 
From the moment of the execution of this plan, every possible attention 
was paid to the education of Miss Bere ; and, I presume, with the best 
success; as I have always understood, that she became a highly-accom- 
plished young lady. Her humility and modesty, however, never forsook 
her; and her exaltation in Mr. Hackman’s family, seemed only to strengthen 
her gratitude to her partial and generous benefactress. 

‘It could not be thought, that such “ a flower” as the adopted beauty, 


‘¢ Was born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
or that, however retired her life might be, Miss Bere would remain long 
the beloved protégé of Mr. and Mrs. Hackman, without being remarked, 
admired, and solicited to change her name. Very shortly, indeed, after 
her assuming this character, such an event occurred; though without, at 
that time, producing any propitious result. A clergyman of respectable 
appearance, had taken lodgings in Lymington, for the purposes of autumnal 
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bathing, and amusing himself with a little partridge-shooting. The hos. 
pitable Mr. Hackman, ever attracted towards a brother-sportsman, by a 
sort of magnetic influence, called upon the stranger; shot with him; and 
invited him to his house. The invitations were repeated, and accepted, as 
often as the shooting-days recurred; nor had many taken place, ere their 
natural effect on a young, unmarried clerk, was produced. He became 
deeply enamoured of Miss Bere, and offered her his hand. She, for aught 
I know, might have been “ nothing loth” to change the condition of a 
recluse, for the more active character of a clergyman’s wife; but, as the 
gentleman had no possession save his living, and as Mr. Hackman could 
not, out of a life-estate, supply Miss Bere with a fortune, it was jud 
rudent, under these pecuniary disabilities, that she should decline the 
ier of the alliance. A year elapsed without the parties having met, 
and it was generally imagined, that Lethe had kindly administered an ob. 
livious potion to both; and with the aid of absence, had obliterated from 
their minds, the remembrance of each other. But such was not the case, 
At the ensuing partridge-season, the gentleman returned to Lymington; 
and, with the title of ‘‘ very reverend” prefixed to his name (for he had 
obtained a deanery in the interval) once more repeated his solicitations and 
his offers. These (as there was now no obstacle to the marriage) were ac- 
cepted. The amiable pair were united; and lived, for many years, sin- 
cerely attached to each other; respected, esteemed, and beloved, by all 
around them. The death of the husband dissolved, at length, the happy 
connection. His lady survived her loss for some time; and, a few years 
ago, the little warbling pauper, Nancy Bere, of Lymington workhouse, 
quitted this temporal being, the universally lamented widow of the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Thurloe, Patatine Bisnop of Durnam.’—vol. i. pp. 48—51. 


Though Romance seemed to have marked Lymington for her 
own, our author found no difficulty in departing from that place for 
a seminary at Christchurch, where the people aie more like Danes 
than subjects of George the Third, and where the corporate folks used 
to toast, year after year, in utter contempt of all dictionaries, 
domestic and foreign, ‘‘ Prosperation to this Corporation” !! All 
this barbarism Mr. Warner attributes to the smugglers whom 
Christchurch had, time out of mind, served as an inviolable den, 
and who divided the jurisdiction of the borough and the country 
round with the worshipful civic body. Our hero had some terrible 
adventures with the smugglers—but having contracted a taste for 
antiquarian lore, there was not the slightest fear that his yous 
imagination would have been captivated by the adventurous life 
which an association with the outlaws would have afforded. He 
began to scale old walls, by the help of the ivy stems that encom- 
passed them—and he dug huge burrows with great industry, and 
was conversant with the bowels of the land all about him. One 
day he had engaged some company to witness the disinterment of 
a Roman Thorax. He struck his spade against a metallic sub- 
stance, and unbounded was his joy. 


‘ Almost breathless with joy and expectation, I hastily uncovered the 
treasure, and perceived an iron plate, about ten inches long, gently curved, 
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covered with precious rust, and perforated with small holes from top to 
bottom. A moment’s inspection fully convinced me what it was. ‘* Evpnxa 
_Evpyxa,” 1 exclaimed, with the rapture of the old mathematician; “I have 
found the prize—By Heaven! here’s a Roman Thorax,” and triumphantly 
presented the iron plate to my clerical friends. They surveyed it with grave 
attention; and perfectly coincided in the opinion I had delivered, as to 
the nature and use of the article which I had turned up; suggesting at the 
same time, that by pursuing my researches, I should discover more remains 
of the chieftain’s military garb. ‘‘ Unquestionably,” I replied;—* dig to 
the right there, and you'll get the helmet; and it’s by no means improbable 
that we may meet with fragments of the Paludementum ; if, indeed, time 
have not entirely consumed it.” This extravagrance, however, was too 
great a tax upon the gravity of my hitherto demure companions. They 
simultaneously burst into a convulsive roar of laughter; and as soon as 
they could recover breath sufficient for speech, informed the astonished 

antiquary, that the Roman Thorax was neither more nor less than one side 

of an old stable lantern, which they had picked up on the heath; cast into 

the barrow; and covered over with earth; whilst I had been engaged with 

the labourer at the adjoining tumulus.’—vol. i. pp. 87—89. 


Mr. Warner had the happiness to be acquainted with Mr. Gus- 
tavus Brander, at Christchurch, one of the generous benefactors 
to the British Museum. He met at this gentleman’s table Captain 
Grose, the antiquary, whom he represents as an amiable man, but 
very somnolescent after meals, and a singular species of the Mun- 
chausen genius of voyagers, denominated General Perkins. One of 
the stories which the latter used to tell is given by Mr. Warner. 


‘ Perkins, it seems, when a lieutenant of marines, happened to be cruis- 
ing in a line-of-battle ship, off the island of Cuba. Himself, and several of 
the midshipmen, applied one morning to the captain for permission to spend 
theday on shore. Leave being obtained, the yaw! was manned in a trice, 
and the party conveyed to land. Quitting the beach, they ascended the 
dark-sided, precipitous cliff that frowned over the waves; and in a short 
time had selected an agreeable spot for the deliberate despatch of their 
biscuits and grog. The ocean, and their gallant ship riding on its surges, 
lay before them. A long extent of gently-rising ground, naked of bush, 
brake, or tree, spread itself on the opposite quarter. The day passed in 
all that careless mirth, with which sailors generally contrive to load the 
wings of time, when fairly out of their ship; and the jolly group were now 
preparing for their departure. At this moment, a horrible bellowing was 
heard at their back-front, and, turning round, they beheld an immense 
herd of wild buffaloes, rushing towards them with the most furious rapidity 
down the slope. ‘* Dreadful situation !” would some auditor exclaim, who 
had the happy faculty of keeping his countenance. ‘ Dreadful indeed, 
Sir,” the Colonel would respond, “ for there was no apparent possibility 
ofescape. But, Sir, my presence of mind is not apt to fail me. In an 
instant I saw the only hole at which we could creep out. ‘* Up and away, 
my lads,” I exclaimed, “ for your lives! Run like lapwings to the edge of 
the precipice, and throw yourselves smack upon your faces. We'll show 
these bellowing rascals a trick worth two of their own.” In a crack, Sir, 
We were all as flat as flounders, with our heads over the cliff. A moment’s 
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delay, and we should have been spitted on the horns of the wild buffaloes. 
for they were already hard at our sterns: but, quite blind with fury, th 

did not perceive the trap that I had laid for them ; and being at full speed, 
they could not stop themselves when they reached the edge of the cliff, s0 
every mother’s son of them went pell-mell, helter-skelter into the breakers 
below. ‘‘ What, Sir,” might the quizzer say, ‘* did not one of them re- 
main to tell the tale ?”—** No, Sir,” would the colonel reply (crowning his 


story with a pun,) “ by Jupiter! nota tail was left behind.’ "—vol. i. pp. 
105—107. 


We doubt, however, if Perkins’ extravagance was half so pro- 
ductive of good humour asthe nature of Mr. Talman, the Vicar, 
who joined to an immoderate appetite, a portliness of person that 
fully justified his extensive powers of consumption. The mirth of 
the company always approached its climax when the Vicar was 
fortunately placed within the sphere of a haunch of venison, than 
which no earthly good was more precious in his eyes, ‘as he would, 
at such times,’ observes Mr. Warner, 


‘ As he would, at such times, gently intimate to his neighbours, right 
and left, that if their respective portions of fat were larger than agreeable, 
he should be most happy to receive them on his own plate; a favour, for 
the joke’s sake, frequently conferred upon him. Among the many pecu- 
liarities of this thoroughly good-natured and universally esteemed in- 
cumbent, one may be specified, which, though exceedingly annoying to 
himself, was somewhat calculated to excite a smile in others; and that, 
too, on occasions when perfect gravity would have been more decorous 
and appropriate :—this was the inexpressible horror which he entertained 
at every species of contagious disease; and the alarm that he manifested 
at any object connected with infection. I have frequently, in company 
with other boys, attended the interment of those who had fallen victims to 
fever, small-pox, measles, or similar disorders; attracted, I am sorry to 
confess, not so much by the sublime and beautiful service used on such 
occasions, as by a curiosity to observe the wary arrangements made by 
the cautious vicar, for averting every possible danger of the disorder being 
communicated to himself. Whenever burials of this nature occurred, it 
was Mr. Talman’s wont, to fortify himself for the dreaded service, both 
internally and externally, by swallowing a camphor julep, before he went 
into the churchyard; and proceeding thither with a lump of the same 
odoriferous drug in his bosom. He would then enjoin the sexton to place 
the sentry box, from which the service was read, at the distance of at least 
one hundred yards to the windward of the grave; and, with these pre- 
cautions, would go through the formulary, in such a tone of thunder, as 
might not only be heard distinctly by the attendants at the funeral, but 
would surprise even those who were walking in the street beyond the 
churchyard. The power of Mr, Talman’s lungs, was, indeed, in my ex- 
perience, without a parallel. Not that the tone thereof was deep and full, 
like the serpent, sackbut, or double-bass: but sharp, dissonant, and 
clanging, as the blast of the trumpet when it rouses to battle.’—vol. |. 


pp. L11, 112. 
Another oddity was the Rev. Mr. Richman, who owed some of 


his singularities to accidents in early life. Of him the author 
says— 
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‘Though by no means deficient in manly spirit, he laboured under 
those lighter fears and apprehensions, which would have thrown a cast 
of the ludicrous over a character less respectable than his own. He 
never, for instance, put his watch, on a morning, into his fob, without 
first airing it; nor read a new book unless it had been previously exposed 
for two or three days to the drying influence of the fire. So great also 
was his terror at mounting an elevation, and his alarm when accideutally 
placed on one, that I have known him refuse to ascend a bank of six feet 
high, at the side of the road, to view a prospect; or, if he had been pre- 
vailed upon to overcome his alarm for the gratification of his curiosity, to 
tremble like an aspen leaf, while he stood on its summit, and to require 
the assistance of a friendly arm, to place him again on the level ground.’ 
—yol, i. pp. 138, 139. 


During his scholastic ordeal at Christchurch, poor Mr. Warner 
was seized with the ambition to be a poet—and a very seasonable 
tempest offering at the juncture, the young aspirant accepted it as 
a subject. He wrought, at the sacrifice of a whole night’s repose, 
some twenty lines, which he engrossed on a large sheet of paper, 
and published as well as he could, by holding up the interesting 
manuscript to the whole school. It caught the master’s eye—it 
was read aloud by one of them, when, as he had delivered the 
second line, a shout of laughter from all quarters broke forth, dissi- 
pating in a moment the spell which had bound our hero’s heart. 
As a magnificent example of the bathos, the two lines cannot be 
exceeded. 

‘ON A MIDNIGHT STORM. 


‘ Now the slow thunder, awful, rolls along, 
And aings divine the bass of heavenly song.’ 


This is the music of the spheres with a vengeance—and we do not 
think that a more happy accompaniment could be selected for the 
“bass of heavenly song,” than a loud treble movement in the most 
laughable possible key. 

Amongst the other hospitable neighbours at whose boards the 
author had often joined in the feast of reason and the flow of soul, 
was Sir John D’Oyley, the fast and tried friend of the famous 
Warren Hastings. Sir John occupied a place in the same box with 
the ex-governor of India, during the whole of the memorable trial 
in Westminster Hall. Our author went one day to witness this 


celebrated scene, and the following is his account of the impression 
which it left on his mind. 


“With the exception of the “commemorations of Handel,” in West- 
minster Abbey (at two of which I was present), Mr. Hastings’ trial, on the 
day I obtained admission to it, exhibited a spectacle, gorgeous and striking, 

yond any I have ever contemplated—the most august apartment in 
Europe; crowded with the larger proportion of the members of both 

ouses of parliament; and an immense number of the first nobility, and 
most leading gentry in the kingdom; all, either in court dresses, or 
fashionable attire : the band of accusers, men of the brightest talents, and 
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rarest attainments, ranged in formidable array against their expecta 
victim: and Burke, pouring out his ‘‘ breathing thoughts, and burnin 
words,” to a charmed or electrified audience. But, stricken for a momen 
as the imagination might be with delight or wonder, at the picture pre. 
sented to it—there was one feature in the scene, which quickly arrested and 
fixed the attention ; and soon entirely absorbed, affected, and impressed the 
mind: the impeached personage himself (supported by his fidus Achates, 
Sir John D’Oyley), exposed to the gaze of the mighty multitude, and lis. 
tening to his own crimination; but, sitting in dignified composure, and 
with unmoved countenance, (save when a rash assertion, or a hardy false. 
hood, curled his lip with a contemptuous smile; ora base allusion to her, 
who was dear to him as his own honour, tinged his cheek with a momen- 
tary blush of indignation.)’—vol. i. pp. 209, 210. 


This last trait which our author mentions has never, we believe, 
been alluded to in any history of this singular drama; but we 
think it is calculated very much to increase the melancholy interest 
of the occasion, and to add to our satisfaction at the ultimate 
acquittal of the accused. Mr. Warner describes the character and 
manners of Warren Hastings, as being conciliating and attractive in 
the extreme ; his conversation was as interesting and agreeable as 
we should suppose that of a man of acute observation and extensive 
opportunity to be ; and it abounded in curious anecdotes. One of 
these, of a yery singular nature, is given by Mr. Warner. 


‘ Our conversation happening to turn on one occasion, on the jugglers 
of India, their extraordinary performances, sleights of hand, and general 
deceptive skill; I asked Mr. Hastings whether he had ever witnessed any 
of their feats, for which he had been unable to account, on those prin- 
ciples which are usually applied to their explanation. He acknowledged 
that he had frequently seen such singular deceptions by these men, as he 
would not venture to relate in general society, lest he should be suspected 
of credulity, or charged with exercising ‘the privilege of a traveller;” 
and that once a trick had been performed in his presence, the modus 
operandi of which he had never been able to conjecture. He had ac- 
cepted the invitation of an Indian potentate, to a magnificent entertain- 
ment, given under a spacious pavilion or marquee. A party of jugglers 
formed one feature of the amusements; and a wide space within the tent 
was cleared, and appointed for their performances. One of the conjurors 
bore on his shoulders a large wicker basket, which was exhibited to the 
spectators, perfectly empty. After shaking it in their presence, to con- 
vince them that nothing was within it, he inverted the basket, and placed 
it with its opening towards the ground. Certain incantations or jabber- 
ings now succeeded, and on their completion, the juggler lifted up the 
basket, when, to the astonishment of the spectators, a little black woman 
was discovered in a sitting posture, who, to convince the company that 
she was real flesh and blood, started up, performed an Hindoo dance, 
and then rushing out of the tent, was seen no more.’—vol. i. pp. 212, 21. 


There are, we believe, many persons at present in London, who 
knew personally, or have heard a good deal about a very 
amiable but eccentric man, the Rev. Philip Le Brock. During the 
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latter days of his life he picked up a very precarious existence by 
little jobs for newspapers. Misfortunes crowded on him, until in- 
sanity at last drew its dark veil between him and his fate. He 
died in St. Luke’s. They who remember him in his day of disaster, 
will be surprised to learn, that in the midst of opportunities for 
gaining independence, the poor devoted victim sacrificed his best 
hopes to the indulgence of the most visionary enterprises. An 
astonishing combination of reason and insanity was always to be 
found in his writings. The wildest schemes he endeavoured to 
support by arguments and observations which at once convinced 
the reader of his acuteness and great information. He proposed to 
pay off the national debt by public charity; and solemnly set about 
roving that a greater blessing could not be conferred on a man 
in this world than an estate with an exhausted gravel pit ! where 
vines, to yield a juice never yet known in the countries of Bur- 
gundy and Champagne, could be planted. Mr. Le Brock was 
curate of Milton, which is not far from Christchurch, at the period 
when Mr. Warner sojourned there. The former set up a school 
near Lymington, which he proposed to conduct on the pure peripa- 
tetic principle of the antients; but a fatal blow was given to his 
system, for one of the first scholars he received gave a proof of the 
utility of the sort of instruction which he received, by eloping 
with the buxom housekeeper of the establishment. This was not 


Le Brock’s only misfortune, as we shall see from the following 
passage :-— 


‘Conceiving that considerable sums of money were usclessly wasted 
on the roofs of houses, in heavy timbers, and costly slating; he de- 
termined to avoid such an unnecessary expense, by substituting light spars, 
and paper, in the room of these ponderous materials. The fine-drawn 
rafters, were accordingly disposed in a range a little deviating from the 
horizontal line, so as to form a roof nearly flat; but at the same time with 
an inclination to the north, sufficient to give direction and vent to the rain 
that might fall upon it. On this slight frame-work, a flooring of half-inch 
deal was fixed; and alternate coatings of coarse brown paper and tar, 
to the thickness of half an inch, completed the first and last example of a 
paper-roof, ever scen in Britain. A hot summer dried and consolidated 
the mass into a state sufficiently hard to allow of its being trodden on 
without injury ; and the ingenious inventor of the process, fully satisfied 
with this trial of its efficacy, determined on guarding the discovery, and 
its inevitable enormous profits, by a patent. Fortunately a delay occurred 
to prevent an immediate application for the exemplification, and an event 
took place, in the course of a few weeks, which rendered all further 
thought on that head, quite unnecessary. The gloomy month of No- 
vember came; his wings loaded with more than an usual weight of rain ; 
and accompanied by blasts, 


“* Of force sufficient to uproot the oak.” 


The fillagree wood-work of the roof was shaken out of its bearings; the 
paper became saturated with wet; the gutter was choked, and at length, 
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dislocated, shattered, melted, and overwhelmed, down came, “ with hideous 
ruin,” the unhappy roof, deluged the house, half-drowned the family, 
and destroyed every anticipation of success from the projected patent,’— 
vol, i. pp. 259—261. 


One of the most agreeable features of these volumes, is the al. 
ternation of scenes and characters which it contains; the one 
depressing us to the lowest note of the melancholy gamut, the 
other exciting us to the highest degree of pleasant emotion. Ip 
the following ludicrous story will be found a rather agreeable pre- 
servative against the blue demons which the calamities of poor Le 
Brock might be apt to conjure up. Mr. Warner having been 
placed in circumstances to receive orders, proceeded by appoint- 
ment to York, to obtain ordination from the archbishop of that 
diocese. During the period of his stay at York, he was invited 
to dine at the sumptuous table of his lordship, over which Mrs, 
Markhan, his lady, presided with a good temper and good humour 
that induced Mr. Warner to give her the title of the genius of 
innocent fun. A fellow-candidate from the North-riding of York- 
shire was also present. On him, our hero, on account of the 
homeliness of the poor fellow’s manners, and his ignorance of the 
ways of genteel life, had fixed his sympathies, and took a chair 
next him, in order to save him from any embarrassments in which 
the course of the entertainment might involve him. All seems to 
have gone on pretty well, until impelled by a foolish desire of once 
at least acting for himself, the North-Riding candidate committed 
a terrific blunder. We must give the scene in Mr. Warner’s own 
language. 

‘Utterly unused to the forms of a fashionable table, my worthy friend 
had nothing left for it but to resign all freeeagency, and do as those around 
him did; to comply with every invitation to a fresh slice, or a full glass; 
and patiently to suffer the unexpected abduction of his plate, though he 
might not have despatched more than a moiety of its savoury contents. 
It must be confessed, that he managed the business of imitation with 
sufficient adroitness, until the removal of the sweets, and the introduction 
of the water-glasses ; but here fortune failed him, and determined, in her 
spite, to play off both Mrs. Markham and her guest. The latter, whose 
wonder had been excited by these crystal vessels, carefully observed, as he 
supposed, the uses to which they were applied, the washings and the 
wipings, &c.; but, alas! there was one material point, in which he had 
altogether mistaken the complicated process; for, having duly performed 
the necessary ablutions and purifications of face and mouth, he carried 
oo goblet to his lips, and, without drawing breath, drained it to the very 

regs ! 

‘It was not in Mrs. Markham’s nature to resist the impulse to risi- 
bility at so marvellous a sight. Her little round frame shook with con- 
vulsive laughter; nor could she thoroughly compose her features into any 
thing like gravity during the remainder of the day.’—vol. i. pp. 297, 298. 


When Mr. Warner obtained a curacy at Bath, a place where he 
had ample scope for the exercise of his talents, and the indulgence 
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of his social temper, all sorts of odd and eccentric people came 
across him. It is said that there are persons whom rats will pursue 
round the world. We swear that Mr. Warner has a wonderful 
attraction for the curiosities of the human race. We will give his 
account of a lady, a Mrs. Jefferys, sister to the famous Wilkes, 
who was once highly esteemed amongst the gay circles of Bath. 


‘She retired early to bed, in a room whose window was thrown up, 
night and day, winter and summer, without regard to the blast or the 
tempest, the rain or the snow; and whose furniture principally consisted 
of ten or adozen wooden clocks, chiming or cuckooing, in delightful dis- 
cordance, whenever they struck the passing hour. No fire was ever 
kindled in this temple of the winds. At day-break Mrs. Jefferys rose 
from her all but comfortable bed: ate a sparing breakfast of a dish of 
chocolate, and a few slices of toast, thin and narrow as a penny ribbon ; 
and occupied herself with her books and papers, till the hour of morning 
calls. These visits were very gratifying to her: but she only received, 
and never returned them. At the hour of three her chairman attended 
with her own sedan, to convey her to the boarding-house, where she was 
accustomed to dine. Thither she never walked; for having been alarmed 
(as it was said) at one period of her life, by encountering a mad dog in 
her ambulations, she had formed a resolution never again to put her foot 
upon the pavement. A bottle of her own old Madeira accompanied her 
inthe chair. At the boarding table a particular seat was invariably occu- 
pied by Mrs. Jefferys; a gentleman flanked her on each side; for she 
always avowed her partiality for the male sex, ‘‘ who,” she observed, “ have 
more sinew of mind, as well as body, than we women :” and with these 
favoured neighbours she liberally shared her bottle of ‘* London particular.” 
Her diet at the boarding-table, for a considerable portion of time, (I think 
| may say, for years,) was such, as few could credit without a voucher : 
(and I pledge myself for the fact,) fewer still could imagine; and fewer, 
I trow, among his Majesty's liege subjects would imitate: a surloin of 
beef; a mighty round of the same truly British aliment: a loin of veal; 
or any other joint, well coated with that pinguid matter, vulgarly called 
fat, was ever provided for Mrs. Jefferys’ especial accommodation. On 
slices of this said fat, (detached from every particle of lean,) and on small 
masses of chalk, placed beside her plate, would Mrs. J. make a hearty, 
and I presume, wholesome meal, (for it agreed with her right well,) alter- 
nating a mouthful of the one with a piece of the other ; thus neutralizing the 
sebacic acid of the former, with the alkaline principle of the latter; and 
diluting, amalgamating, and assimilating the delicious compound, with 
half a dozen glasses of her own generous wine. The day would be fi- 
nished by two or three hours of conversation ; and the sedan would again 
convey her, at an early time of night, to her own house in Gay Street.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 72—74, 


. Our last extract shall consist of statements very far apart indeed 
in their nature, from the anecdotes we have generally quoted from 
these volumes. The character of the person who records the facts 
we are about to give—his learning and experience of the world, 
and, above all, his sacred calling, give to these facts a credibility 
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and an interest which do not always attach to narratives of the same 
marvellous description. 


‘ Lord William Petty was the third son of the old Marquiss of Lans. 
downe, and brother of the present highly-gifted Lord of Bowood, He 
had attained to the age of seven or eight years; as remarkable for the 
precosity of his understanding, as he was unfortunate in the delicate state 
of his constitutional health. The Marquiss, called to London, by his par. 
liamentary duties, had left the child at Bowood, for the winter, with Mr, 
Jarvis, his tutor, and suitable domestics. The late Dr. Priestley, also, the 
Marquiss’s librarian, made one of the party. Onan ill-omen’d day, beau. 
tiful and brilliant, but intensely cold, the game-keeper, in compliance with 
Lord William’s request, took the lad before him onhorseback. His Lord- 
ship rode with his waistcoat open, and chest exposed; and an inflamma. 
tion on the lungs, was the immediate consequence of this incaution, On 
the first appearance of indisposition, Mr. Alsop of Calne, the family apo- 
thecary, (himself much attached to the child,) was summoned te attend 
his Lordship. His treatment promised a favourable result, and after a few 
days, he left him, in the forenoon, apparently out of danger. Towards 
evening, however, the symptoms becoming decidedly worse, the family 
were alarmed ; and Mr. Jarvis thought it right to call for Mr. Alsop’s im- 
mediate assistance. It was night before this gentleman reached Bowood: 
but an unclouded moon showed every object in unequivocal distinctness, 
Mr. Alsop had passed through the Lodge Gate, and was proceeding to the 
house, when, to his utter astonishment, he saw Lord William coming 
towards him, in all the buoyancy of childhood, restored, apparently, to 
health and vigour.—“ I am delighted, my dear Lord,” he exclaimed, “ to 
see you: but, for Heaven’s sake, go immediately within doors; it is death 
to you to be here at this time of night.” The child made no reply: but, 
turning round, was quickly out of sight. Mr. Alsop, unspeakably sur- 
prised, hurried to the house. Here, all was distress and confusion ; for, 
Lord William had expired a few minutes before he reached the portico. — 
vol. ii. pp. 114, 115, 


But let the sequel be attended to.—The body was directed to be 
buried in the vault at High-Wickham, where the remains of the 
child’s mother had been already deposited, and the funeral on its 
way was to halt at two specified places. 


‘ Mr. Jarvis and Dr. Priestley attended the body. On the first day of 
the melancholy journey, the latter gentleman, who had hitherto said little 
on the subject of the appearance to Mr. Alsop, suddenly addressed his 
companion, with considerable emotion, in nearly these words. “ There 
are some very singular circumstances connected with this event, Mr. Jar- 
vis ; and a most remarkable coincidence, between a dream of the late Lord 
William, and our present mournful engagement. A few weeks ago, as! 
was passing by his room-door one morning, he called me to his bed-side. 
‘ Doctor,’ said he, ‘ what is your christian name? ~*‘ Surely,’ said I, * you 
know it is Joseph.’—* Well then,’ replied he, in a lively manner, ‘ if you 
are a Joseph, you can interpret a dream for me, which 1 had last night. 
I dreamed, Doctor, that I set out upon along journey; that I stop 
the first night at Hungerford ; whither 1 went without touching the ground : 
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that I flew from thence to Salt Hill, where | remained the next night ; 
and arrived at High-Wickham, on the third day; where my dear Mamma, 
beautiful as an angel, stretched out her arms, and caught me within them.’ 
_Now,” continued the Doctor, “‘ these are precisely the places where the 
dear child's corpse will remain, on this and the succeeding night, before 
we reach his mother’s vault, which is finally to receive it,”’—vol. ii. pp. 
115—117. 


To this singular story Mr. Warner subjoins the following as 
singular : 


‘ Another instance of these mysterious delusions of the imagination, 
(if such they must be called,) came within my own personal knowledge, 
Whilst I filled the curacy of Fawley, I was accustomed, occasionally, 
to spend a day or two at Lymington, and usually slept at the house of a 
friend of mine, a solicitor of that town. He had a client, by the name of 
Wyat, keeper of a turnpike-gate in the vicinity of Lymington, who, then, 
lay exceedingly ill; and for whom my friend had recently made a will, 
The gentleman, of whom I speak, was accustomed to attend on every 
market-day at the town of Beaulieu, a place about seven miles from Ly- 
mington ; the approach to which was over a wild common, called Beaulieu 
Heath, between three and four miles in breadth; cut up by innumerable 
tracks, and destitute of all trees or plants, save furze-bushes, and heather. 
One evening, on returning from a party to my friend’s house, I learned, 
with some surprise, that he had not yet come back from Beaulieu, whi- 
ther he had gone early in the morning. The midnight hour approached— 
but a glorious full moon prevented any alarm for his safety. Just before 
twelve he arrived, greatly heated and somewhat agitated. I enquired the 
cause. Heclosed the door, and then narrated as follows:—‘* On leaving 
Lymington,” said he, “‘ this morning, as I passed the turnpike, I enquired 
after poor Wyat; and learned from his wife that he was desperately ill, 
and not likely to recover. My business at Beaulieu detained me till late 
in the evening. I did not mount my horse before the clock struck ten ; 
but, as the night was exceedingly fine, I rode slowly, my mind much occu- 
pied with the business which I had gone out to transact, but failed in ac- 
complishing. I had scarcely entered upon the heath, when I saw, abonta 
hundred yards before me, a man sitting on the ground close to the tract 
which my horse had taken. On approaching him, I discovered, to my 
extreme astonishment, the form ard countenance of Wyat: the one ex- 
tremely emaciated, the other deadly pale. When within half-a-dozen 
yards of him, he started up and proceeded at a brisk walk along the road 
on which I was riding. 1 called him by name, but he did not answer. I 
put my horse into a swinging trot, in order to overtake him—repeating m 
request that he would stop ; but, by changing his walk into a run, he stil 
kept a few yards before me ; occasionally turning his head, and showing, 
as at first, the exact features of Wyat. I was alarmed: and spurred m 
horse to its utmost speed—but all in vain; the figure still headed me; 
and, though the pursuit continued nearly three miles, I could never over- 
take it: and, at length, lost sight of it altogether among the holly-trees, 
at the hither end of Beaulieu Heath. I continued to ride as hard as I could 
to the turnpike, and there enquired, again, how the sick man was, and 
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whether he had been out of the house that evening. A neighbour wh 
attended the gate for the afflicted family, answered, that he had ‘ been jy 
Heaven for more than two hours.’ He was dead, and I had seen his spirit: 
for how else can you account for the circumstance?” I leave it to the 
reader’s sagacity to discover a satisfactory answer to this question ; for | 
confess my own inability to solve the mystery. No common suppositio, 
will do it; for my friend was a grave, steady, and by no means a fancify| 
man, and of unimpeachable veracity. 


‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth— 
Than are dreamt of in our philosphy !” ’— 
vol. ii. pp. 117—11/9, 


We must confess that we have never given our sanction to the 
circulation of such narratives as these, without asking ourselves 
this question—are we not administering to a weak propensity of 
our nature, and endeavouring to fan the expiring flame of super- 
stition? Still when we find that such stories are sent into the 
world by enlightened men, who must be supposed to be as solicitous 
for the welfare of mankind as ourselves, we willingly shelter our- 
selves under their authority, and adopt their example. For our 
own parts, without at all denying the possibility of such visitations, 
we must say that we read or listen to them with great incredulity, 
and for this reason. It is only by the immediate appointment of 
God that these preternatural appearances take place. This being 
the case, there must be some object or end in view, which they are 
to serve. Now in no one instance of these singular visitations, _, 
we been ever able to detect the slightest utility. No sort of com- 
munication, no warning, no announcement has taken place; and 
it always happens that the visit of the supposed friend is cotem- 
poraneous with the moment of his death. e could never conceive 
that Providence would so far suspend the laws which usually prevail, 
with respect to the relation between the material and the spiritual 
world, merely for the sake of putting a poor mortal into a state of 
vague terror; and yet as far as we know, nothing more rational is 
ever the effect of these preternatural demonstrations. 

Some very interesting biographical particulars relating to Dr. 
Parry, the celebrated physician of Bath, and the still more cele- 
brated Dr. Parr, are furnished by Mr. Warner; and they are the 
more valuable, as they are the results of his own personal expe- 
rience of those two eminent men. We have not spoken of Mr. 
Warner’s literary productions, because, from time to time as they 
issued from the press, we have endeavoured to devote that con- 
sideration to his works, which his talents and reputation called 
for. We need not say how highly pleased we have oe with these 
volumes. We have seldom seen so much good sense, and still 
more rarely, so much good humour united with a greater abundance 
of charitable feeling and innocence of purpose. The style 1s re 
markably forcible, chaste, and elegant. 
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Ant. 111.— Picture of India : Geographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
2yols. 12mo. London: Whittaker and Co. 1830. 


We must say, that there is an elegance, (if not a splendour) of 
decoration about these volumes, that very properly corresponds 
with the ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with 
the name of India. The contents are not unworthy of the beau- 
tiful frame work in which they are embraced ; and, if we mistake 
not the public taste, this Picture of India will, for a long time, 
supersede every competitor that has arisen, or that is likely to 
come into the field. 

We have an abundance of books illustrative of India, under its ma- 
nifold aspects. Our literature and our natural history are enriched 
by a hundred contributors, who draw their materials from the ex- 
haustless stores of Hindostan. These works are very numerous, 
aud very expensive, and consequently not easily accessible almost 
toany class. To compare the information which they contain— 
to digest the mass of facts which that comparison yielded, and to 
arrange them in a natural and convenient series—was the task 
which the author of these volumes has proposed to himself, and 
accomplished. There were many difficulties opposed to the execu- 
tion of such a work, but we do not think that they could have 
been met with more ingenuity and knowledge than the mene 
has displayed. He seems to be thoroughly conversant, either from 
personal observation of India, or long contemplation of that country 
through the medium of books, with all her physical peculiarities, 
all her resources, tried and untried, together with the present state 
and capabilities of her infinite population, It is impossible for any 
one to turn his attention to the existing condition of Hindostan, 
without wishing that the elements of moral improvement to be found 
in it, were as speedily as possible put into a state of activity—and, 
accordingly, our author is not lukewarm, although he is far from 
being chimerical, or even intemperate, in urging his plans and sug- 
gestions for the immediate commencement of the era of Indian 
reform. Generally, however, he appears to us to be very impartial 
in his views and commentaries ; his language is forcible ; his descrip- 
tions of nature are clear and striking, and are occasionally tinged 
with the fervid sensibility of a poet’s heart. As a Guide-book alone, 
to those who look to the Eastern continent of the British dominions 
as the place of their future destiny, the present work is calculated 
to gratify curiosity, and to furnish both useful and interesting 
information. 

The geographical position of India naturally claims the earliest 
attention of the author, and he considers it chiefly in relation to 
the facilities it enjoys for commercial intercourse with other countries, 
Towards the south, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea afford a — 
means of communication with the whole south of Europe, and, _ 
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indeed, were the channels of commerce between India and Euro 
before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. The Orienta) 
Islands, and the eastern part of Asia, on the one hand, with China, 
Japan, the cluster of Islands that stud the Pacific, and—though 
last not least—the whole range of the coast of western America, 
north and south, are commanded by India, through the passage 
round the Malay peninsula. In short, it is calculated to be the 
centre of commerce, whether of the north, south, east, or west, 
The great geographical features of India are its mountains, but 
none of them almost deserve to be mentioned with the grand range 
of the Himalaya, of which our author gives a detailed account. 


‘It will be most convenient to begin in the north-west, where the great 
dividing ridge, between the northern and the southern waters, enters that 
part of the Afghan territory, which is naturally included within the Indian 
barrier, although that territory is not yet under the influence of the East 
India Company. Upon the map of Asia, this ridge of mountains may be 
traced, with some interruptions, of pass, desert, and table land, from the 
Dardanelles, south of Constantinople, to Behring’s Strait, Opposite the 
north-west of America. Indeed, the pass of the Dardanelles is only an 
interruption, and there is some reason to think, an interruption produced, 
during the present state of the globe, by the eruption of an immense body 
of water, that once covered a considerable part of the valley of the 
Danube, of Russia, and of Siberia, and united the Caspian, the sea of 
Azoph, and the Black Sea, into one mass of water. Therefore, the moun- 
tains under consideration are part of one great mountain formation, that 
girdles the old continent, from the south-west of Europe to the north-east 
of Asia, and is therefore the longest upon the globe. 

‘As to India, however, it may be reckoned as beginning at Hindi 
Cosh, a great snowy summit, about seventy miles to the north-west of the 
city of Cabul in Afghanistan, the altitude of which has not, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, been measured. This peak is in latitude 
about 35°, and longitude about 684° east. Thence, the chain stretches 
eastward, bending sometimes to the north, and sometimes to the south, 
but on the average vearly upon a parallel, to about longitude 76°, or for 
nearly 400 British miles; and during the whole of that extent, it gets the 
name of Hindi Cosh, or the Indian Caucasus. Its summit forms the 
‘‘ water-shed,” between the rivers that run north-west, and those that 
descend to the Indus, during the greater part of the distance,—there 
being only two passages for rivers, one for the Kaushkar, about lon- 
gitude 71°, and another for the Indus, about longitude 75°, both 
of which rivers flow towards the south. Those mountains are of great 
elevation, some of them being estimated at more than 20,000 feet, and 
the snow remains upon them throughout the whole season; but the 
barrier that they present, and the strong reflection of the mid-day sun 
from their sides, give to the valleys a very high temperature, and crops 
ripen and flocks are fed, and there are forests at an elevation which, evea 
on the Andes, under the equator, would be too cold for being productive 
or even habitable. In the valleys, the thermometer shows an ‘elevation of 
113°; but in the light dry air of that Alpine region, that great heat does 
not appear to be be injurious, or even disagreeable. The principal rivet 
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that drains those mountains, to the west of the Indus, is the Cabul, which 
joins the Indus, at the celebrated passage of Attock. 

‘ About the 76° of longitude, the chain bends to the south-east, and 
receives the name of Himalaya, or ‘the dwelling of snow,” to which 
it is unusually entitled. Among high peaks of the Himalaya, in about 
latitude 31°, and longitude 81°, the Indus and its principal tributary, 
the Sutledj, and the Ganges, and its principal branch, the ae 
rise, at no great distance from each other, nor yet far from the source 
of the Sampoo, which rolls its stream through the mountain country 
of Thibet. Some of the mountains near the source of those rivers, 
have been ascertained to have an elevation exceeding 22,000 feet; 
but they are by no means the highest in the chain, though the point is, 
of course, the summit level of all the valleys of the rivers. At this part, 
the breadth of the chain is not great,- the extent, from what may be 
considered as the termination of the plains of India, to the commence- 
ment of those of Thibet, in passing northward, does not exceed 80 or 
100 miles. 

‘It is after they have passed the sources of the great rivers, that those 
mighty mountains rise up, in all their grandeur, between the sources of the 
rivers Gogra and Gunduck, from longitude 81° to 83°. There, there is 
a succession of summits, ten or more, the altitudes of which have been 
measured, and each of them is considerably higher than Chimborago, in 
the Andes: while Dhawalaghiri, or the white mountain, raises its head to 
the enormous elevation of more than 27,000 feet. These mighty masses 
are formed into an array across the direction of the chain, and divided, for 
a considerable way, by deep ravines. So far as has been observed, there 
isa peculiarity of formation common to them all; and it is a formation 
which, from the motion of the only winds that can act upon the mountains, 
those that come loaded with rain, we would be led to expect. The 
southern sides, those that are turned toward the Bay of Bengal, and of 
course pelted by the heavy rains, which the south winds bring from that 
quarter, are smooth, and worked into something like debris and decompo- 
sition: while the opposite sides, which are sheltered from the fury of the 
elements, present all the perpendicular cliffs and rugged forms of the 
original rock. 

‘ Along the whole valley of the Ganges, those mountains retain a sub- 
lime elevation; though, as they advance toward the south-east, they 
become rather less lofty, and also less continuous. In absolute elevation, 
the secondary mountains that divide Nepal from the great valley, are but 
trifling as compared with these; while the little lateral elevations, which 
stretch into the valley between the numerous rivers, and which are found 
so convenient for pasturage, when the low lands are flooded, hardly 
deserve the name of hills. Beyond the swampy lands on the banks of 
the Brahmapootra, and the forests in which that river is supposed to 
have its source, the great chain of the Himalaya has not been traced, 
though it is by no means unlikely that its ramifications may extend 
across China to the eastern sea, and down the Malay peninsula to the 
Strait of Malacea.’—vol. i. pp. 52—57. 


India, on its eastern side, is very remarkable for the want of na- 
tural harbours on its coasts, and also for a deficiency of islands in 
its proximity ; though the internal part abounds with copious and 
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navigable streams, still they are but little calculated to facilitate 
communications between the shores and the inland places. This 
is accounted for by the accumulations of earth to which the mouths 
of rivers on this side of India are peculiarly liable, all of them beino 
obstructed by a bar, a delta, or a portion of land thrown across 
them. Through the whole line of shore, from the most easterly 
mouth of the Ganges, to Cape Comorin, there is not a harbour 
to accommodate any kind of large vessel, nor is there a roadstead 
near it where a ship of large burden might ride with any chance 
of safety during the south monsoon. Those who have undergone 
the perilous ordeal of a landing at Madras, per the Catamaran, 
can alone have an idea of the impracticable nature of the Indian 
shore in those parts. The western coast is of a very different cha- 
racter, and the harbour of Bombay, which is so well supplied with 
water as to be a very convenient place for building and repairing 
vessels, may be taken as a specimen of the accommodating cha- 
racter of the western shore. 

We have an excellent account in these volumes of the Rivers of 
India, which, in their number and influence on the vegetation of 
the country, form one of the most striking peculiarities of that 
interesting region. They all rise from great elevations, they are 
copiously increased by floods, and, on these accounts, produce the 
very maximum of atmospheric influence on the productive power 
of the soil. This effect has been at all times so palpable, that it is 
no wonder the untutored hearts of the Hindoos should have ren- 
dered that tribute of grateful adoration to these senseless agents of 
a protecting providence, which was due only to Providence itself. 
The Mineralogy and Soil receive a due share of our author’s atten- 
tion, and what he says of the former is well worth consideration, 
if it were only because it seems at once to dissipate the vulgar 
notion that India abounds in the precious metals. Its great pecu- 
liarity is, that it is free from volcanoes. The chapter on Climate 
and Seasons is remarkable for a very extensive acquaintance with 
the changes and peculiarities of the atmosphere of India; and, 
under the head of Scenery and Vegetation, we have a very excel- 
lent selection of some of the most characteristic growths by which 
the Indian soil is distinguished. The whole produce, abundant and 
rich as it is, may be said to bethe spontaneous offering of the 
earth itself; for there, industry does but little, and art still less, 
to afford to nature that assistance in her productions, which in 
every part of the world she never fails to repay. The author, in- 
deed, acknowledges that he sinks under the effort to convey even 
an idea of the wonderful capabilities of India,—as a forest, a field, 
an orchard, and a garden. To the geologist—the naturalist—the 
nen salina is curious about the history of the earth, physical 

ndia offers an inexhaustible fund of materials for his wonder and 
admiration, calculated sometimes to confirm theories which the ob- 
servation of the European world has given rise to, but oftener tend- 
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ing to involve him in perplexity and doubt. From the consideration 
of its physical aspect, we turn to the living peculiarities of India. 
Too great a share of space is allotted to the elephant, not because 
that animal is not of sufficient importance and interest to justify a 
very lengthened description, but his history and habits are now so 
well known, that our author might have very properly devoted to 
a description of other zoological specimens, a good number of the 
pages which he has sacrificed to the elephant. The selection, how- 
ever, of objects of notice, in general, is extremely judicious. In 
no quarter of the world are birds more ingenious than in India. 
It is necessity that makes them so, for no where have they so many 
and such vigilant enemies. The unceasing persecution of the 
snakes in particular, has been the means of producing, amongst 
the Fh community, a perfection in the architecture of their 
abodes which is truly surprising. 


‘To guard against that enemy, a little feathered inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood of Bombay,—a thing not much bigger than a cockchafer, 
—fixes its tiny nest to the pointed leaves of the palmyra palm, which the 
snake cannot reach, and there rears its brood in safety. But of all the 
winged architects of India, or, perhaps, of any other country, the Indian 
grossbeak (loxia philippina) is one of the most ingenious. ‘The bird is 
rather bigger than the one last mentioned. In bulk, it exceeds the 
common sparrow of our gardens, and, therefore, its nest would weigh 
down the tip of a leaf till it came in contact with others, and, therefore, 
brings the treasure which that contained within reach of the enemy. To 
prevent this, it has recourse to a very ingenious contrivance. It builds in 
a variety of trees, but it prefers the Indian fig; and making choice of a 
very slender twig, it plaits a rope of grass and vegetable fibres, at least a 
foot and a half long, and to the end of that it fastens its snug and very 
ingeniously constructed nest. Externally that nest is formed of the same 
materials as the cord by which it is suspended, and plaited in the manner 
ofa basket. Internally it differs from most nests, in containing a suite of 
three apartments, which are partially separated from each other, and yet 
have one common entrance, and a communication with each other. The 
first apartment is for the male, who keeps watch there, while the female is 
performing her incubation, and as his beak is powerful in proportion 
to his size, he offers a bold defence against ordinary winged foes, while 
the rope by which the nest is suspended is a sufficient protection against 
the snake. The second apartment is for the female; and the third, and 
most secure, for the young. This nest is, in itself, most abundantly 
ingenious, but those who are fond of heightening nature with their own 
fancies, render it a good deal more so. The male has, generally, a light 
in his apartment; and thus it is easy for fancy to endow him with the 
lantern as well as the vigilance of a watchman. In one corner of his 
apartment, there is generally a little bit of moist clay, upon which there 
are fastened one or more glow-worms, which partially illuminate the little 
apartment. These insects use them in preference to any others, simply 
because their light betrays them, and they can be caught in the twilight, 
and they are a supply of food for the young grossbeaks in the nursery 
behind ; but there are, in all departments of natural history, more violent 
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and improbable strainings of the fact than the supposition that they ar. 
placed there for the purpose of giving light; and certainly there would te 
something very ts me in a bird lighting up its apartment, as it would 
be an instance without a parallel in animal history.’—vol. i. pp, 379 
372, 

We could have wished that the writer had been a little mor 
copious on the Fishes of India. The Land of Waters, as India 
deserves well to be called, must surely have furnished some curious 
specimens of fish, which claim a place in the enumeration of jts 
peculiarities. We are likewise surprised at his silence as to the 
insects of that country. 

The out-settlements of India are next described, in succession: 
they consist of Ceylon, Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, the 
Andamans, and Canton. The latter can hardly be called a settle- 
ment, but it is the only port of China where permission to trade 
is granted to Europeans. 

he second volume introduces us to the population of India, 
opening upon us a long train of most interesting reflections, touch- 
ing the moral condition and the future destiny of this people. A 
summary of the history of India before and since our connexion 
with it, is given, and we believe a more satisfactory sketch of 
those singular annals could not be confined in so small a compass, 
as that to which it is limited in these volumes. This historical 
retrospect, we think, fully bears out the assertion that the Indian 
population have all along shown a remarkable degree of indiffer- 
ence to the particular government, under which it was their lot to 
live from time to time; that they evinced no preference even for 
their own leaders in war, and that with no other motive to govern 
them but self interest, they obeyed or deserted a native Peshwa 
with just the same readiness, as they did a Christian or Mahome- 
tan chief. The author calculates the total amount of the Indian 
emer which is immediately under British controul, at one 
undred and twenty-six millions. The population which is indi- 
rectly influenced by the terror of British arms, amounts to ten 
millions more. Of this immense community, forming as it does 
such a grand division of the human inhabitants of the globe, by 
far the most singular characteristic is the steady unchangeableness 
of moral condition, which it has always maintained. In every part 
of the world, under every diversity of government, it seems to have 
been a law that the people should undergo some change, except 
in India, and there the mass of the popilesion has remained to 
this hour just the same as it was when Darius crossed its frontier. 
Several causes have contributed to this state of things, and per- 
haps none of them more effectually than the despotic principle 
which has always formed the groundwork of their government. 
How far the legal and religious policy observed in Hindostan has 
had to do in keeping the people in this stationary position, we do 
not now intend to inquire; but it is sufficient to say, that at all 
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times, up to the present day, those who have had the destinies of 
the Indian people in their hands, have uniformly alleged the 
inutility of attempting to reform them, whilst Brahma was adored, 
and a system of castes prevailed amongst them. Our author 
enters pretty much at large into this subject, but as far as the 
improvement of the Indian population depends on the extirpation 
of their national religion, and on the abolition of the distinction of 
castes, we confess that there is very little ground for the hopes of 
the philanthropist to reston. Some excellent men in our own days 
have indulged the belief that the Hindoos are not so rena: 
wedded to their habits, as to allow of no expectation of improve- 
ment, The strong and hearty zeal for their good, with which 
Bishop Heber contemplated the inhabitants of Hindostan, no 
doubt had great influence on his judgment, when he placed such 
little reliance on the immutability of Hindoo customs. Such is the 

obstinacy of these people, that notwithstanding the encouragement 

they have so long received to avail themselves of British com- 

modities, yet the consumption of these articles amongst them 

seems to be quite in a hopeless state. To be sure their poverty 

goes a great way in depriving them of the use of what may be 

called luxuries; but with that reason there is also another oper- 

ating, which we shall describe in the language of the author. 


‘ The customs of the people are such, that they do not desire the com- 
modities of England, or, rather, they are ignorant of those commodities ; 
and it is well for them that they have not the desire, for assuredly, they 
have no means whatever of gratifying it. As for a mart for English 
merchandize among the natives of India, in their present state, in any 
state in which we are informed of any thing about them, or in any state 
into which there is at present any rational hope of seeing them brought,— 
why, it might as well be sought at Monte Video again, in the north-west 
passage, or in the moon. ‘The revenue in England, is, ineluding the ex- 
pense of collection, and futile prosecutions for deficiencies, after the rate 
of about three pounds per annum upon every man, woman, and child in 
the country; which is, in itself, fifty per cent. more than the total mainte- 
nance of the native population of India; and to say that consumers could 
purchase goods that were produced under the pressure of more taxation 
than the whole living of the consumers, and after having been carried for 
nearly twenty thousand miles, would be saying a very foolish thing. The 
purchase they could not possibly make, and to tantalize them would be 
cruel. In the present state of things, therefore, the idea of an extensive 
export trade to India, even at a considerable loss, is a palpable absurdity, 
and never can enter into the head of any person, that understands any 
thing about India. A rich man may want a bit of broad-cloth, or, it may 

» when he associates with, or rather lives near Europeans, he may want 
a crystal lamp, and, once in ten years or so, there may be a covering 
wanted for the car of Juggernauth; but were it not that they have to 
Carry out military stores and equipments, and necessaries for Europeans, 
the outward-bound ships of the Company would be more frequently empty 
than full. Out of this there naturally arises more argument, but all tend- 
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ing to the same purpose. The Company have, from their political infly. 
ence, certainly had more facilities for carrying on an extensive trade, than 
those who did not possess such an influence could have; and yet the 
whole amount of British produce and manufactures exported by them, in 
the year ending 22d April, 1829, was, according to the official return, 
one million ninety-eight thousand eight hundred and ten pounds, of which 
four hundred and sixty-two thousand three hundred and sixty-nine pounds 
consisted of military stores, which leaves only six hundred and thirty-six 
thousand four hundred and forty-one pounds in saleable commodities, 
There are about seven thousand British in the country, who are not in the 
army ; and of those in the army, we may safely set down two thousand as 
purchasers of British articles, to the amount of eighty pounds each a year; 
so that, upon a very moderate computation, the demand for British arti- 
cles, by the British alone in India, would amount to five hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds, leaving only seventy-six thousand four hundred 
and forty-one pounds, for the whole quantity sold to the natives. The 
profit upon that, allowing ten per cent., and it does not perhaps amount to 
five, or as a trade with the natives to one, and the whole of the Company's 
profits upon their exports, cannot by possibility amount to more than seven 
thousand six hundred and forty-four pounds a year. But the estimate of 
consumption by the British is taken too low, taking nine thousand as the 
number that purchase British commodities ; and it must be borne in mind, 
that, as a great part of the army consists of officers, the British demand 
must take up the greater part of all the European and American imports; 
and the value of India, as an outlet for the manufactures of England, 
dwindles into absolutely nothing, and is really not worth petitioning or 
even speaking about. Of the manufactures of: Europe, there never can be 
much more consumed in India, than there are Europeans there to purchase 
them ; because the people of the country really have no funds to give in 
return for them ; and the Europeans have no funds but what they must 
either get from Europe, or levy upon the country, in the only way that 
disposable funds have ever been obtained in India—having the power of 
making the natives give up without a price, and as revenue or rent, a 


certain portion of the produce of their land and labour.’—vol. ii. pp. 291 
—295. 


And lest it should be asserted, that this limited consumption of 
British articles in India was owing to any fault in the management 
of the Company itself, our author takes care to recall to mind the 
fact, that the Americans, who must be as anxious as most nations, 
to extend their trade, and who have some advantages too, in the 
port of Canton, are gradually losing their commerce in the Eastern 
seas. But these reflections belong to a question, with which xt 
present it is not our purpose to meddle, as a much more fitting 
opportunity for considering it, will hereafter occur ; and we proceed 
to the remaining part of this volume, which comprehends a great 
deal that is amusing and instructive, respecting the domestic man- 
ners and character of the Hindoos. Of the personal appearance of 
the Hindoo, we have the following description :— 

‘ The face of the Hindd is oval, with reasonable but not very large fore- 
head ; the eyes have a tinge of yellow in the white, and the black of the 
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‘ris is soft and dull; their eye-brows are in general well formed, the mouth 
and nose of rather a European cast, though the former has a little the 
character of that of the Jews. The hair is black and long, but rather soft, 
and has no natural tendency to curl. The females of the inferior castes, 
from the harsh treatment they meet with, and the severe labour they must 
undergo, are of diminutive stature, never handsome, and very early in life 
have a haggard appearance ; but even then they are capable of enduring a 
great deal of fatigue, and in some of the mountain districts, the whole 
labour of the field devolves upon them, the men being trained to arms. 
The women of the high castes are very different; their forms are delicate 
and graceful, their limbs finely tapered and rounded, their features mild, 
their eyes dark and languishing, their hair fine and long, their complexions 
glowing, as if they were radiant, and their skins remarkably polished and 
soft. The only feature about them that does not quite harmonize with 
European notions of female symmetry, is the size and projection of their 
ears; but, with this exception, nothing can be more lithe and sylph-like 
than a genuine Hindi beauty.’ —vol. il. pp. 307, 308. 
The dress and decorations of the females, are curious. 


‘ The dress of the females is very elegant, and upon a fine form it is far 
more classical than the fashionable bundles of knots, tatters, and ends of 
ribbon, with two-bushel sleeves, and head-dresses as broad as the umbrella 
over a palanquin, which, in the present year, 1830, give the belles of 
England an outline, which, if it should please nature to fill up with flesh 
and blood, would certainly render them of all created beings the most 
shapeless, or, at any rate, the most unmeaning in shape, either for use or 
for ornament. The close part of the Hindu female dress is a jacket with 
half sleeves, which fits tight to the shape, and covers, but does not conceal 
the bust, and this, in females of rank, is made of rich silk. The remainder 
of the dress is the shalice, a large piece of silk or cotton, which is wrap 
round the middle, and contrived to fall in graceful folds, till it be below 
the ancle on one leg, while it shows a part of the other. It is gathered 
into a bunch in front, and the upper end crosses the breast, and is thrown 
forward again over the shoulder, or over the head like a veil. The belles 
prolong their dark eye-lashes by lines of black drawn from the corners of 
the eyes ; and the palms of their hands, their nails, the soles of their feet, 
and sometimes also the roots of their hair, are tinted red. The women of 
the lower castes seldom wear any thing but the shalice of pure white 
cotton, but even then, upon a graceful figure, the method of arranging it 
looks very handsome. The hands and feet are always adorned with rings 
and other ornaments, and sometimes a jewel is worn from the nose. Even 
the working-girls have their anklets and armlets of glass, tin, brass, or 
tutenag, and sometimes of silver. The higher classes wear a kind of 
slippers, or sandals, which are long, turned up, and sometimes ornamented 
at the points; but the poorer classes go barefooted. The ornaments that 
are worn upon the person are the only costly articles in the establishment 
ofa Hindd, but they are of a nature not soon to wear out, and they never 
become unfashionable. Whether it be that the cotton-wool suffers from 
the long sea carriage, or that the manipulation by the delicate fingers of 
the women, or the art of spinning, works the thread into a finer consist- 
eucy, the cotton cloth of India is certainly much more durable than that 
which is made in Europe, so that the clothing costs very little. It seems, 
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indeed, that the cotton goods of England are not at all adapted for i), 
natives of India. Their habits are permanent, and both that and thei; 
capacity for buying require that their clothing should be permanent too, 
The cottons of England are better suited to a people among whom fashion 
is continually shifting. A considerable quantity of cotton twist and yam 
has, however, of late years, been sent from Britain to India, because the 
spinning by machinery is cheaper than even by the fingers of the Hindus. 
but it is doubtful whether much of the cloth that is wove from that yarn 
be worn by the natives of India, as, being a mercantile speculation, the 
greater part of it is probably dispersed in the country trade among the 
isles.’—vol. ii. pp. 310—312. 


The Hindoos are remarkable for the great simplicity of their 
habitations, and the frugality of their internal arrangements. The 
same character applies to their food. The high and pure castes 
eat no animal flesh ; they live chiefly on vegetable oils, on ghee, or 
clarified butter, notwithstanding that it is the produce of the sacred 
cow. They also eat fish. 


‘The kind of grain that forms the staple article of Hindd food 
varies with the climate, just as is the case in Europe. In the moun- 
tainous part of the south, the principal grain is raggy—the thick spiked 
dog’s-tail-grass (cynosurus corocanus) ; in the Deccan and the southem 
part of Hinddstan Proper, it is rice or barley, or some of the vetches or 
pulses, according to the nature of the country; and in the north there 
is some wheat. The rice is, however, seldom the chief article of food in 
the inland districts. It does not grow very abundantly there, and it is the 
principal grain sold for the maintenance of the Hind population of the 
towns, as the wheat is for the Europeans. In the populous parts of the 
country, there are sometimes mills, where the grain is prepared for being 
made into cakes; and where this is not the case, it is ground between 
stones by the hand, or beaten in a mortar. Where Indian corn is used, 
it is generally roasted. The cakes are sometimes made with water alone, 
and then they soon become as hard as a brick, and so heavy that they 
sink in water; but in the better preparation, milk and salt are added. The 
quantity of salt, and also of spices, which the Hindds use in the prepa- 
ration of their food, is considerable; and becomes necessary on account 
of the insipidity of the grain which they are obliged to use, while at the 
same time it prevents the tendency which the vegetable oils have to be- 
come rancid, and to injure the stomach. The food of the wealthier 
Hindis is, if possible, more simple than that of the lower castes; and 
their drink is invariably water, which is cooled in porous jars, in the 
same manner as in Egypt. Those of low and impure caste are fond of 
intoxicating liquors—the toddy of the palm, and the bang made from the 
hemp. The Hindis are very particular about the cleanness of their vessels, 
whether of metal or of earth, and as the latter are broken after they have 
been applied to certain uses, the potter of a village has constant em- 
ployment. It must not be supposed, however, that his occupation 's 
always similar to that of an European potter. The earthen vessels are 
chiefly for cooking or cooling the victuals, the plate of the Hinda, being, 
in many instances, a leaf, or two or three leaves sewed together, the 
doing of which is part of the occupation of the potter.’—vol. il. pp- 
315, 316. 
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Every act of a Hindoo’s life almost, is preceded, or terminated, by 
some ceremony or another. — But as that life draws toa close, the 
ceremonies thicken around him. 


‘If adying man cannot be removed to the Ganges, or any other sacred 
stream or place, he is taken into the open air, and laid upon the sacred 
cusa grass (a species of poa ;) if near the Ganges, he is taken to that 
stream, has the mud and water thrown upon him, and the salgram stone 
laid close by; and there he remains, amid the performance of mummaries, 
till he expires. Then the women howl; the relations lament; the bod 
is washed; the sign of the caste made on the face; and the mouth filled 
with betel. Towards night, the pariahs carry the body to the place of 
funeral. That is a pile, if the deceased has been a worshipper of Vishnu, 
but a grave, if a follower of Siva. When that place is arrived at, the rela- 
tions proceed to examine whether the body be wholly dead, a fact which 
they were not previously very anxious to ascertain. For this pur the 
body is pinched, water is dashed upon it, and noises are made with drums 
and trumpets. If a death take place in a house, that and the neighbour- 
ing ones are polluted, and all the people fast till the pariahs have carried 
away the body, which they do not by the door, but through a breach in 
the wall made on purpose. After the funeral, the nearest relation goes to 
the house of the deceased with a staff to drive off the evil spirits ; and they 
must fast, or nearly so, till the Brahmins are fed and fee’d, and all the 
rites performed. The funeral obsequies are performed ninety-six times in 
the course of a year; but the formal mourning, which includes the absti- 
nence from betel, is very brief.’—vol. il. pp. 328, 329. 


One would imagine that the whole time of a Hindoo is given up 
to the performance of religious duties, and that whatever time he 
may be able to devote to worldly business, he certainly could have 
none for amusement. This, however, is by no means the case, 
and the number of those who are trained up in India, to make 
pastime for the = is astonishingly large. The poet who 

a 


recites his metrical tale, and calls up the energetic passions by the 
tenderness and force of his appeals, is a great favourite amongst 
the Hindoos. Our author speaks very highly too, of the professional 
wrestlers of India. Their jugglers seem to be altogether unparalleled 
in their dexterity, an excellence for which they are indebted to the 
exquisite delicacy of their hands, and the extreme sensibility of their 
sense of touch. But to a stranger the apparently daring and peri- 
lous, but, still, in their hands, perfectly safe, and innocent pastime, 
of the Swing, appears the most crews Fe of all their recreations. 


‘ The swing consists of two pieces of strong bambi,—one fastened 
securely in the ground, and steadied either by struts or gy-ropes, the other 
lies across the top, and is placed upon the first as a pivot. A rope is 
fastened to each end of the cross-piece ; the shorter having a strong hook 
at the end, and the larger reaching down to the ground. The person to 
be swung has a strong bandage passed round his body, below which on the 
back the hook is passed, with the point outwards. By this arrangement 
the hook is in no danger of slipping, neither does it hurt the swinger. 
When the swinger is attached by his rope and hook to the one end of the 
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cross-piece, the people below take hold of the rope at the other end, and 
run rapidly round till the centrifugal force of the swinger stretches the 
rope, and projects him right out in the air, in which he seems floating; 
while the machine continues in motion, drums and other instruments of 
noise are beaten by the applauding crowd, while the attitude of the floatin 
figure and the trappings with which it is ornamented, have a most impos- 
ing effect. The same centrifugal force which stretches the rope, not onl 
keeps the body of the swinger in a horizontal position, but prevents him 
from receiving any injury, if the apparatus be strong enough to retain him, 
His head being nearest the centre of motion, the tendency of the blood is 
all the other way, and thus though the motion is very rapid, he does not 
feel the least inconvenience.’ —vol. ii., pp. 332, 333. 


The reader must be content with these extracts. The state of 
arts and industry amongst the Hindoos is described in the te- 
mainder of the volume, with the same liveliness, and, we believe, the 
same accuracy, as the traits of character and manners, which we have 
cited. Much as the author has laboured to be impartial in his 
-account,—and we have no doubt that he has fully, and very cre- 
ditably accomplished his purpose,—yet we have risen from the 
erusal of these volumes, with a far less sanguine hope than we 
om entertained, of seeing India the theatre of any great moral 
improvement, and with quite as little expectation of speedily be- 
holding her numbered amongst the sources of our commercial 
advancement. 

It impossible for us to leave the consideration of India with re- 
ference to its natural productions, without particularly calling the 
ee attention to the munificent manner in which the Company 

as, for a long period, endeavoured to benefit the horticulture of 
Europe, and especially of England, by judicious contributions 
from the vegetable wealth of India. Under the direct patronage 
of this body, the Flora of our Eastern Empire has been explored 
with a degree of expedition and success, such as, under ordinary 
circumstances, we could only expect to see attained after the course 
of centuries. Had the Company received the whole of Hindostan 
in trust, for the use of the Horticulturists of Europe, they could 
not have done greater service to science, or conferred more honour 
on themselves, than they have, out of a mere principle of noble ge- 
nerosity. 

We believe that, at this moment, a countless multitude of dried 
specimens of India plants are in preparation under judicious care, 
to be distributed gratuitously amongst the various botanical mu- 
seums, private as well as public, throughout Europe. At a mo- 
ment when prejudices against the Company are so rife, it is only 
justice that their good deeds should be known before men. 
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nt. 1V.—The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D.D. 
~ illustrative of various particulars in his life, hitherto unknown ; with 
notices of many of his contemporaries; and a Sketch of the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the times in which he lived. Edited from the 
original MSS. by his great grandson, John Doddridge Humphreys, 
Esq. Vol. If. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 
Ar the conclusion of our review * of the two first volumes of this 
work, we took the liberty to observe that much of the correspon- 
dence which they contained, might have been permitted to remain 
under the seal of privacy, without detriment either to the character 
of Dr. Doddridge, or to the interests of the world at large. The 
same remark would apply, with perhaps even greater force, to the 
third volume which now lies before us. It is scarcely comprehen- 
sible to our minds, how men of education and experience can be so 
destitute of judgment, as to think that letters ought to be printed 
and will be read, simply because they have been written by or to 
an individual, who happened to acquire a certain degree of emi- 
nence amongst a limited number of his cotemporaries. It would 
seem that on such occasions the surviving relations of persons who 
have left literary remains behind them, never know where to stop. 
Witness Ralph Thoresby’s Diary, the publication of which is a 
disgrace to the literary taste of the day. Witness this present 
volume of correspondence, containing upwards of two hundred 
letters, connected chiefly with the interests of the Dissenters, yet 
throwing not a ray of light that we did not possess before, upon 
either their personal or ecclesiastical history. How many more 
tomes of diary and epistles are yet to follow, Mr. Humphreys has 
not condescended to say. Considering the literary activity of 
Doddridge, as well as that of his numerous correspondents, and 
the manifest contempt for discrimination which characterizes his 
editor, we should not be at all surprised if they are ultimately to 
be swelled to the number of the Muses,—if not to the round dozen. 
Whatever the reason may be, it is certain that the sects which 
have sprung up in this country since the Reformation, as it is 
called, have supplied more heroes for biography, and more matter 
of a personal nature for the press, than all the other churches of 
Christendom put together. John Bull is by nature a fanatic. Phleg- 
matic, cautious, diffident, impartial in forming an opinion upon all 
other subjects,—upon that of religion he easily becomes an enthu- 
siast. Suddenly, without the slightest reflection, he believes 
doctrines which are propounded from the pulpit in powerful lan- 
guage. He is at this moment literally tossed about in an ocean, 
in which the doctrines of salvation are as numerous as the waves 
that compose it. We should be ashamed to enumerate half the 
sects which contend with the church of England for dominion over 
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the minds of the people, for although we have an established hie. 
rarchy, and numberless ministers enjoying larger revenues tha, 
some of the kingdoms of Europe, we are farther than ever from, 
possessing an established religion in this country. Such is the 
state of men’s minds on that momentous affair, that there is hardly 
an individual who can buy a black coat, however mean his previ- 
ous pursuits, however infamous his character, who may not by 
hypocrisy and mere volubility of tongue, gather a congregation 
round him. We know of no people under Heaven, more di 
to cherish the great truths which have been disclosed from that 
divine source, than the people of England. [t is doubtless to this 
disposition, virtuous in itself but shockingly abused, that we owe 
not only the variety of sects, but the number of teachers or “ cele. 
brated pastors and leaders,” as they are called, whose memoir 
and sermons and letters,—whose portraits and missionary labours, 
are collected and reproduced under one form or another, with mar- 
vellous industry. It is no wonder that these men become vain of 
their real or fancied acquirements ; there is searcely one of them 
who, from his first appearance in the pulpit, does not contrive to 
attract around him a coterie of foolish old men and women, and 
fanatic young ones, whom he has no difficulty in persuading that 
every word which falls from his tongue or his pen, is worthy of 
immortality. 

It is very far from our intention to deny the abilities, or disparage 


the learning and zeal which Doddridge displayed during his 
career, either as a divine, the head of an academy, or the teacher 
of a ——— But it is impossible to read his letters without 


perceiving that the leaven of worldly interests and enjoyments was 
mingled very copiously indeed with his spiritual aspirations. We 
have already seen him in the character of a lover; we are now to 
behold him in that of a husband and a father,—a double character 
of the greatest importance in society, and upon which no persons 
can set a more precious value than we do;—but we confess that 
that is not the character which we wish to see most prominent iu 
the personal history of a clergyman. If he have the happiness to 
be married and to have children, let him by all means enjoy his 
felicity ; but if he have also the dignity and sacredness of a pastor to 
sustain, all other feelings and hopes should be in subservience to his 
high avocations. No weakness of the passions,—above all, no sen- 
suality of mind or thought, should tarnish the mirror of a soul that 
is devoted to the ministry. There is something, to our minds, ex- 
tremely incongruous in the union of an ardent lover and a pious 
preacher ; of a man eager in his worldly calculations, and one bold in 
denouncing the avarice of others; writing divinity for the sake of 
subscriptions, and publishing sermons under the hope of their 
adding to his fortune. The bright side of Doddridge’s charactet 
is, that he remained firmly attached to what he believed to be the 
true religion ; and that with all his constaney, he was still capable 
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of treating with liberality and candour, the principles of those 
from whom he most widely differed. In this feature of his con- 
duct he has many worthy imitators among the dissenting clergy- 
men of the present day, who, if they have many rivals in talents 
and learning, are surpassed by no body of men, lay or ecclesias- 
tical, in their zeal for religious liberty. 

We left our divine at the close of the second volume, arguing 
with a second, if not a third mistress, (Miss Jennings), upon the 
reasonableness of the passion which he entertained for her, and 
upon the ropriety of her ray ag her heart to be animated by a 
reciprocal a9 That affair is slightly renewed in the present 
volume, but soon gives way to a new negociation, which terminates 
with more success. Before we abandon Miss Jennings, however, 
who afterwards became the mother of Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, we must indulge the reader with another specimen of the 
Doctor’s art in love-making. 


‘Ll owe dear Miss Jennings and her good mamma my earliest thanks for 
the pleasure I had in their company during my late visit to Harborough, 
and must confess that when I left them I hardly expected so much amuse- 
ment as I found at Maidwell in the conversation of Miss Cotton. When I 
am leaving you, it always seems to me, that I am wandering into solitude ; 
but it proved otherwise; for on Friday and Saturday, besides the satisfac- 
tion which I ever find in the conversation of so valuable a friend as Lady 
Russell, the society of the young lady I mentioned before gave me a great 
deal. 

‘I know you will hear this with a charitable pleasure, and flatter your- 
self with the secret hope that she is making a conquest of a fond heart, 
from which you might otherwise apprehend some further trouble? Of this, 
madam, you will judge, when I tell you, that the most delightful part of 
her conversation was that which related to her father and mother, of whom 
she gave me the following account, which I humbly recommend to your 
most serious perusal. 

‘ Mr. Cotton was turned of thirty when he fell in love with the lady who 
is now his wife. She was, then, like yourself, a gay and beautiful crea- 
ture, just in the bloom of fifteen,—when this truly wise and good man 
discerned those early marks of piety, genius, politeness, good humour, and 
discretion, which I am more call more admiring in you, and which engaged 
him to prefer her to others whose age appeared more suitable to his own. 

‘He pursued his addresses with all possible application, and exerted in her 
services all the tenderness which such a charming creature might so well 
inspire, and all the politeness which he had gained from a liberal education, 
and several years of travel through Italy and France, in company with a 
person of distinction,—circumstances which now render him, though 
advanced in life, incomparably more agreeable than the generality of 
mankind in its morning or meridian. 

‘For two years his mistress treated him with all the indifference in the 
world, and often acknowledged that though she addressed him very civilly, 
as a gentleman and a friend, and that the rather out of regard to here 
mamma, who had a great respect and affection for him, yet she never enter- 
tained any thoughts of love, until within three weeks of their marriage. 
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‘ At last she gave him her heart with her hand, in the seventeenth yea, 
of her age and the thirty-third of his:—and it is now almost half a centy 
that she has been rejoicing in that event, as the kindest providence of her 
life. ‘They have been ever the joy of their friends and of each other; and 
are now concluding an honourable and delightful life as gracefully and a; 
amiably as any couple I ever knew; and | came; believe she is as dear tp 
him now, though she appears rather o!der than he does, as she was in the 
first months of their marriage. 

‘J might make a variety of useful and pertinent reflections on this mos 
interesting and edifying story, but I shall content myself with two, and 
refer the rest to your private meditation. 

‘It is possible, you see, for a man of agreeable and valuable character, 
and for a minister, deliberately to choose and passionately to love a lady 
considerably younger than himself, and that even “ an infant of fifteen,” 
and how much more if she were a maiden of sixteen, as you will be in 
October; and he may, you will observe, continue, for life, the fond ap. 
prover cf his choice. And that, secondly, and lastly, which is much more 
surprising than the former,—that a lady of that tender and impressible age 
may hear a courtship, and that not the dullest and most disagreeable in the 
world, for two years together, without any sentiment of love, or thought 
of marriage, and yet afterwards receive it with entire consent, and that 
“onprn pleasure which I suppose nothing in the world capable of giving, 

ut the surrender of the heart to a worthy man who deserves it, by a long 
course of faithful service. 

‘You must pardon me, madam, if, after this, I conclude with a hearty 
wish, that if we live to the year 1770, a daughter, every way as agreeable 
and valuable as Miss Cotton, may be telling the same story, as far as the 
comparison may be admitted by the infirmity of my character, and the 
future kindness of the lovely trifler, who is now smiling at the extrava- 
gant thought of 

‘Her most affectionate Friend and humble Servant, 
‘Puitie DoppRripGe.’—pp. 20—23. 


This letter was written in May, 1730, a few months after Dod- 
dridge was ordained as a minister. In mentioning this topic, the 
editor refers us to certain observations which he made in one of 
the preceding volumes, on the rite of ordination. We have no 
intention either of adopting or controverting his views upon this 
much debated matter; at the same time, we cannot but subscribe to 
the justice of his remarks, that ‘the non-conformists have one 
advantage yet unnamed, which must be confessed to be of 
importance. This advantage is, that no declaration is in any Way 
required from the candidate, to the effect that he desires to entet 
upon that high vocation at the instigation of the Holy Spirit. The 
sincerity of the novitiate, and the sanctity of the rite, are thus re 
lieved from a mutual source of suspicion.’ It is undoubtedly a grett 
advantage indeed upon the side of the non-conformists ; it mus! 
be a sensible relief to many of their candidates, net to be call 
upon for any such declaration. But the source of suspicion, W¢ 
apprehend, remains as fertile here as elsewhere. 
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Weare not now, however, contemplating the Doctor as a minis- 
ter, but as alover. Who would imagine that after writing so many 
letters to Miss Jennings, he was about to pay his devotions at 
another shrine? Finding that he could do nothing ‘in that quar- 
ter, and having experienced a second decided repulse, he made a 
summer excursion to Worcestershire, where he saw and became 
deeply enamoured of another lady, in whose person and conversa- 
tion he discovered such a world of charms, that he was tempted, 
but for the indecorum of the thing, to fall at once at her feet. 
This new idol, who afterwards became his wife, was named Miss 
Maris; instead of declaring his passion for her to herself, he 
resolved to be more prudent on this occasion, and to begin with her 
friends. It is amusing to read his first epistle on this subject, in 
which, after a great deal of circumlocution, it comes out after all 
that his income was little calculated indeed for the support of a 
family. What between his congregation, his pupils, and his friends 
in London, he makes it amount altogether to about £120 a year. 
He calculates that upon the whole he is worth one hundred pounds 
more than he owes, and he slily throws in something about a little 
estate, of which he nevertheless confesses that his chance was a 
very remote one. The letter, however, is altogether a specimen of 
great frankness and integrity. He then gives references for his 
character, and concludes in the following style. 


‘I know there is an apparent indecency in saying so much of one’s self; 
yet, madam, I will venture to add, what others perhaps may not think it 
material to mention, and that is, that there is a natural tenderness and in- 
dulgence in my temper, which, as it may make a woman of sense and 
gratitude as happy as other circumstances will allow, so on the other hand, 
it is capable of being abused by a woman of caprice and ill nature to an 
extent which would make us both ridiculous and miserable. I am 
thoroughly satisfied of the sweetness and generosity of Miss Maris’s 
temper, and heartily wish I were but half as sure of gaining her, as I 
might be of being happy with her. 

‘Money appears to me so inconsiderable a thing when compared with 
what I admire in her, that I can hardly bring myself to ask what she has, 
when I am thinking of what she is. Had I an estate of my own that would 
secure her, in case of widowhood, I should, if I know myself, be proud of 
an opportunity of expressing a disinterested passion, by taking her without 
any fortune at all; but as that is not the case, I would beg the favour of 
such information as may be necessary, to enable me to judge how far it may 
be consistent with my tender care for her happiness in future life to offer 
myself to her attention, under the character of a lover, if 1 may have per- 
mission from Worcester to do it at all.’—pp. 32, 33. 


The best of the story is, that all this time he had been carrying 
on, or at least was supposed to be carrying on, an affair of the 
heart with a widow lady, named Mrs. Hannah Clark, whom he 
poetically designates as his Cordelia. The widow, it seems, men- 
tioned her suspicions to him, no doubt with a view to sound his 


real intentions: but being now engrossed with a new flame, he 
VOL. XIV, Pp 
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adroitly turns round upon her, and even endeavours to engage her 
assistance for the accomplishment of his object. 

‘I cannot imagine how it should ever come into your head to dream, 
that I mistook you, in any thing that passed in the conversation to which 
you refer. I think, madam, I know you thoroughly, and had never the 
vanity to imagine any thing so much to my advantage as what you seem tp 
suspect. Give yourself no uneasy thoughts upon that head, nor abate ap 
of those tender expressions of friendship which extend a mutual pleasure 
to the confidence with which we have entrusted each other with the secrets 
of our amours ; indeed the story I am now going to tell, will further con. 
firm your confidence. ’ 

‘ My former passion is now discarded ; and the blooming Florella must 
be resigned, if I have any regard to my character abroad, and, perhaps, | 
may add, to my peace and usefulness at home: and as the truly valuable 
a exceellent Sabrina might scorn a heart which could once revolt from 
her authority, and subject itself to one whom she would call a child !—| 
fairly took my leave of both in one day; and to show my invariable respect 
for them, betook myself to that lovely Charmer, in whom I find the greater 
part of what I admired in each of the former. 

‘In her, Cordelia, the domestic virtues of modesty, prudence, industry, 
and tenderness, guarded and consecrated by serious piety, are joined ; with 
a degree of wit, beauty, and politeness, which, I fear, would have ensnared 
me, if it had appeared alone, and on so impressible a heart, have made a 
speedy, if not a lasting conquest. The only thing about which I am 
anxious, is a fortune ; and you well know, how little I should regard that, 
if | were only to consult my own relish. But as it would be cruelty to her, 
to attempt to persuade her into an alliance, which, if she has nothing of 
her own, might in a few years reduce her to a depth of calamity which so 
tender a nature would be ill prepared to bear,—I am examining into that 
article now, while I have reason left toform a judgment upon it ; and have 
governed myself so far, (which indeed 1 think is a great attainment,) as not 
to give the least hint of my design to her, though I had the fairest opportu- 
nity of doing it. Should her friends allow me the liberty of addressing her, 
and propose any thing which may be a security in case of her widowhood, 
I shall probably be engaged in a very difficult character! I am persuaded, 
when our acquaintance grows intimate, it will be impossible for me to com- 
mand my own heart, and I sometimes chide myself for the vanity of hoping 
I should ever be capable of making an impression on hers. However, to 
satisfy my conscience, I intend to try, and persuade myself that Cordelia’s 
good wishes will attend me in all my attempts upon Sabrina.’—pp. 34—36. 


We venture to say that at the moment of writing this letter, 
the divine had in his pocket the consent of Miss Maris’s friends 
to pay her his addresses. He certainly had it the.next day, 2 
appears from the dates of his letters to Mrs. Clark. Hence he 
discards, with so much dexterity, the amorous widow, whom 
orate he would have taken good care to have kept on his 

8. 

From the Doctor’s letters to Miss Maris, we can hardly venture 
to give any extracts. They are a great deal too plain, and too 
earnest,—very often too foolish,—to bear the eye of criticism, which 
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they never could have been intended to meet. At one time he 
says, 

‘[ languish because I am not with you. And yet, madam, I have not 
been insensible to the charms of your sex, (this is the truth at all events) 
but there is now a magic force which amazes me; for you have made a 
greater advance upon my heart, in a few hours, than I intended to have 
allowed you in as many weeks; indeed, you have possegsed yourself of so 
much room in it, that unless you will consent to be a’tenant for life,—-our 
parting will not be a little injurious, and it will be a good while before I 
shall get into good repair again ! 

n * * . . . 

‘Itis natural enough that your dear idea should pursue me to the 
study, and the chamber ; but why must I think of you in public, (i.e. in the 
pulpit) and imagine there is something, that resembles you, in every agree- 
able woman I see, while I am proud to think that the resemblance is 
but faint ! 

‘ My predictions are accomplished sooner than I expected, and I al- 
ready find so much of my happiness centred in your arms, that I believe 
you will find it a very hard matter to keep me out of them.’-—pp. 38, 39. 

On another occasion, having been detained in bed two hours 
beyond his usual time, by dreaming of his charmer, he breaks out 
in the following pompous strain. 

‘Think not, madam, to charge the fault upon my weakness! why did 
you look with so engaging an air, when I saw you last? why did your 
conversation teem with sentiments, which might have charmed from any 
lips, and disclose a treasure of greatness, and goodness of mind, which no 
more needed to be recommended by wit, than wit to be inflamed by beauty ? 
Indeed, madam, I ought to chide you; and yet such is the frailty of 
human nature, that I cannot forbear thanking you. Common prudence 
might teach me to argue, that if every idea of you thus enchants me, and 
tobs me of some of the brightest hours of life, the possession of your very 
self must be dangerously transporting ; and yet, if you will believe me, I 
long to prove the utmost effort of your charms; though it may seem as 
absurd, as that a traveller, whose wearied eyes can hardly endure the rising 
sun, should wish for the dazzling blaze of noon.’—p. 41. 

From a schoolmaster and a divine, this is sufficiently warm lan- 
guage. After this we are not at all surprised to find him adding, 
that ‘I am almost tempted to leave my pupils and my flock, and 
even my sick friends, to come to tell youa foolish story, which per- 
haps, you have often despised, when told tomuch pow advantage.’ 
The sensible reader will here naturally ask, what good purpose 
does it serve to resuscitate from the sleep of nearly a century, 
letters of this description. Do they tend to the advantage of 
Dr. Doddridge’s memory as a minister, or even as a man? It may 
be said that these bursts of passion were little blemishes, which 
may easily be overlooked. Overlooked they might, and ought to 
be certainly, but they ought never to have been brought forward. 
Language such as we have quoted, might have been in itself, and 
under the circumstances, perfectly innocent ; but it does not exalt, 

P2 
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in our opinion at least, the memory of a minister of the Gospel, 
In other letters his love for God and his mistress is mentioned jp 
a way that must offend every person of genuine piety and pure 
taste. We shall give but a single specimen of this amorous 
theology. 


‘I need not hasten into your presence, rapturous as it is, to revive q 
flame that languishes in absence. I am in love with your mind, nor js it 
rivalled by even your charming elegance of form. When I think of the 
wisdom, piety, and sweetness that breathe in your conversation, and some. 
times seem to speak in your very silence, { cannot forbear exclaiming, « |s 
it possible she should be mine?” Methinks, madam, for your sake, | 
could wish myself rich and great; and yet so capricious is love, that ina 
moment I rejoice that I am neither, as it gives me the greater evidence of 

our disinterested and generous passion, when you accept my love in such 
Lasts and precarious circumstances. 
* Lovely Cleora !—but I am forced away; and while I have a thousand 
fond and tender ideas pressing in upon my heart at once, I have only time 
to add,—may the happiness you deserve ever attend you, and may you, if 
possible, return half the fondness of 

‘ Your most obliged, impatient, and affectionate Lover, 
‘Puitie Doppriner. 


‘P.S. It is Sabbath night, and yet I could not omit writing, nor con- 
tract my letter into less room. Surely devotion itself will grant a few 
moments to a love by which it hopes to be improved. 

‘ God cannot require I should forget you on such a day: he knows it is 


impossible, and equally impossible to remember you without transports of 
love and joy.’—pp. 56, 57. 


The widow Clark, in the mean time, waxed jealous. She who 
at first, as it would seem, was almost angry at the apprehension 
being entertained that he thought of paying her his addresses, 
upon receiving the intelligence concerning Miss Maris, changes 
her strain altogether, and abuses him for his inconstancy. She 
gets sick on his account, takes to her bed, and writes him a thun- 

ering letter. His letter in reply is characteristic. We give only 


the concluding paragraphs. Cleora, be it observed, is only another 
name for Miss Maris. 


‘ My love for her is as sincere as my affection for you, and it cannot be 
more so. When I urged your coming to Northampton, I earnestly 
desired it; some hints, however, dropped after my return hither, which 
convinced me, that others would not judge of it as I had done, and it was 
in the faithfulness of friendship, and with the sincerest respect for your 
character, that I withdrew my request. Your brother’s judgment was of 
some weight, but it was not the only consideration. Your resentment, 
therefore, confirms a remark I have often made, and will, I hope, teach me 
not to be too communicative where women are concerned, if | desire to 
please them. 

‘It is, perhaps, the infirmity of my nature; but Cleora pardons, maj, 
even esieems it. I thought Cordelia would have been of.her mind, and 
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(she will not, 1 must assume some new name, and call myself any thing 
rather than her 
‘ Fipe.io.’—pp. 58, 59. 

We were nota little amused with an attempt which is made by 
the editor to vindicate the conduct of Dr. Doddridge in his various 
amours. We observe that he says nothing of the affair with the 
widow, which perhaps he did not suspect, although he has given 
us some of the letters on the subject. The essay is written in very 
affected language, and winds up with the fact, which we reach at 
last, that the Dr. and Miss Maris, were made one on the 22nd of 
December, 1730. This event, however, does not put an end to the 
correspondence between the lovers, for they are separated, and we 
have letters passing with every post as fiery in their spirit as ever, 
though rather more modest in their language, than those of which 
the reader has seen a few specimens. 

It is pleasant in these days of religious freedom, to cast a Par- 
thian glance at some of the obstacles with which that great cause 
had to struggle a century ago, For simply preaching in the 
neighbourhood of a reverend clergyman of the establishment, the 
Doctor was very severely handled, and charged with attempting 
to inflame the people against each other. There was hardly any 
crime that was not imputed to the Dissenters; inshort they were 
all abominable schismatics, who deserved tobe damned. Such at 
least was the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Hills, who wrote, and 


preached, in his mere church, these un-christian sentiments. It 


is but justice to Doddridge, to say that his reply to these charges 
evinces a steadiness and good temper, which must have placed 
the churchmen, even at that time, in a situation not much to be 
envied. The Doctor had subsequently a more serious battle to 
fight, having been proceeded against in the Ecclesiastical court, 
for not taking out a licence to keep school. He met this attack 
with great firmness, and aided by Lord Halifax, and his brethren 
in general, he finally triumphed over a persecution which reflects 
little honour upon its promoters. 

Next to the Christian mildness and liberality which distinguished 
Dr. Doddridge, there are few traits in his ohiieches more worthy 
of imitation than his incessant industry. He had to study hard in 
order to perform his duties as a Pastor; he had a numerous con- 
gregation to instruct in their religious obligations, and he had 
several pupils whom he appears to have taught in every necessary 
branch of education. The rules which he framed for the dispo- 
sition of his hours, deserve to be transcribed, as there is hardly any 
evil more to be deprecated than that abuse of time, of which we all 
are, In a greater or less degree, guilty. 

_ © T will usually rise at about five o’clock, and study till the time of morn- 
ing prayer, which will be half-past eight. The forenoon will generally be 
employed in Lectures. If I dine very moderately, I may secure a little 
time before I go out in the afternoon; but the business from two till six, 
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will be to attend upon my people. I shall generally read a lecture in the 
evening, and will retire as early as I can; but will take care to give the 
family prayer so soon, as to have a little retirement between that and bed. 
time. 

‘On this scheme I proceed as follows : 

‘As a Tutor,—l. I propose generally to read about ten lectures in 
week ; allowing one morning and one afternoon vacant. And accordingly, 
for Geometry, I propose to proceed with the first geometrical class, to the 
end of the second book of Wetstein’s Euclid ; and perhaps to enter a little 
on Archimedes. With the other class, to carry them through the four first 
books of Euclid and Algebra, 

‘2. For Hebrew, I hope to go through some little part of Genesis, select 
prophecies, and a sentence at the end of Robertson ; besides the paradigms 
of the verses, and the index of those roots which occur more than twenty 
times in the grammar. 

‘3. [hope to end upon Oratory, and to have some exercises of Reading, 
and Speaking; and to go over a short scheme of Logic, as preparatory to 
Mr. Jennings’s, which will be the work of the next half year. 

‘ 4. I propose to end Geography, and to proceed about six lectures in 
Civil History, reserving the rest to the next half year. Perhaps we may 
attend to Ancient Geography, consulting Wills upon that subject. 

‘5. I propose to spend some time every day in reading the classics ; 
the Latin one day, and the Greek the next. We shall probably be em- 
ployed in reviewing some Satires of Horace, and Juvenal, with select 
passages from Virgil, Pliny, and perhaps Plautus, Sallust of the Jugurthian 
War, and, if possible, the rest of Persius. For the Greek, select passages 
in Delectus Tabularum, a little of Homer, and at least one Oration of 
Isocrates. 

‘6. For Academical Exercises, translations of some scenes in Terence, 
from Tully’s book of Friendship; some select Orations in Sallust, and 
Epistles from Pliny, with some passages in the Spectator, and Guardian, 
to be turned into Latin. 

‘7. Devotional Lectures every Month. 

‘II, As a Pastor,—I will visit my People both in town and country, 
throughout the whole Congregation, allowing, as I before said, the After- 
noon for that purpose, and generally going into the country on Thursdays. 
I will have a peculiar regard to the young people, for whom I propose to 
draw up a catechism. I will expound on Friday nights, at the vestry. 
Perhaps I may also expound before the morning service, and catechize 
before that of the afternoon. 

‘IIT. As a private Student,—I must be making some preparations for 
the Lectures of the next half year; particularly by reading over Watts’ 
Logic, and Locke, besides attending to Mr. Jennings’s Logic. I must 
also complete the Hebrew vocabulary, and read some of the classics by 
myself, particularly, if it be possible, Lucan’s and Plato’s Dialogues. 

‘ For Divinity, I hope to end Cradock on the Old Testament, and to 
make some pretty good progress in Beza on the New ; and to be every day 
reading some little portion of a Practical Writer; and that, though I am 
sensible that it can be but little. Besides others, 1 hope to despatch Mr. 
Philip Henry’s life, Dr. Owen on the Mortification of Sin in Believers, 
Tillotson to p. 620, Howe’s Carnality of Religious Contention, and Dis 
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courses on Union among Protestants, and the other tracts in his works, to 
the end of his Reformation Sermon, Baxter on Making Light of Christ, of 
Faith and Judgment, of Repentance and Right Rejoicing, besides the 
review of his Gildas Salvianus, Burnet’s Pastoral Care, Barks’s Pastor 
Evangelicus, Clark’s Sermons, and Dr. Bates’s Miscellaneous Sermons.’— 
.7—9. 
We are told that although after his settlement at Northampton 
his duties in these three capacities very much increased, he never 
roposed to himself the question how any of those duties could be 
avoided, but how they could be most efficiently discharged. He 
read almost every work of importance, on the general topics of 
literature, and as he usually marked in the margin particular pas- 
sages which struck him, and hada strong memory, he found little 
difficulty in applying them to his purposes. With him, the end of 
reading was,—as it ought to be with every student,—to furnish the 
mind not with quotations, but with materials for the exercise of its 
own powers. tlis great favourites were Homer and Pindar, and 
the Fathers of the primitive ages of the church. He was critically 
versed in Hebrew. For the catalogue of his own numerous pro- 
ductions we must refer to his Biographers. Of these, the “ Family 
Expositor,” has continued to be popular, even to the present 
day. How very few works, particularly of our divines, whether 
Dissenters or Churchmen, have a chance of living for a hundred 
years ! 


Among the many correspondents of Doddridge, whose epistles 
are inserted in this volume, we find the venerated names of War- 
burton and Watts. Their letters, however, and indeed the ae 


number of those which are not written to or by Mrs. Doddridge, 
are filled with controversial matter, which it is not our province 
to discuss. The communications of the Rev. Thomas Scott par- 
ticularly, enter into some of the most delicate points of theology. 





Ant. V.—Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, collected during his 
Travels in the East. By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 4to. pp. 
439. Published by the Authority of the Association for Promoting the 
ey of the Interior of Africa. London: Colburn and Bentley. 


Tus is the fourth, and we believe the last of the volumes which 
were destined to furnish an account of the interesting researches 
prosecuted by the late Mr. Burckhardt, into the condition and his- 
tory of the Arabs of the Desert. The whole of the materials which 
supplied what may be properly called the personal narrative of the 
distinguished author, seem to have been exhausted in the former 
volumes, as the present one appears wholly constituted of miscel- 
laneous and isolated facts, general reflections, and illustrations 
or amplifications of former statements. Sir W. Ouseley, to whom 
the editorship of this quarto is very properly entrusted, (provided 
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that there be good reason for removing it from Colonel Leake,) has 
felt it incumbent on him to follow up the arrangement which the 
author seems originally to have adopted. He has divided his 
matter into two parts, each of which, he tells us, forms a distinct 
and independent work; one part being merely descriptive, the 
other historical. ‘On many occasions too,’ the editor adds, ‘ these 
parts serve for mutual illustration. —Now, the plain matter of fact 
is, that the arrangement which Sir W. Ouseley is so solicitous to 
adhere to, is a particularly convenient one for the famous process 
of amplification, of which this book is a decided specimen, The 
same subjects are treated of in both the parts—and whatever 
novelty the second part contains, might very properly have been 
incorporated in the first, to the great saving of type and paper. 
But that was a course which would prove totally inconsistent with 
the plan of printing the same statements twice, and consequently 
would have prevented that augmentation of bulk, which is essential, 
for the sake of proportion, to the height of a quarto. Sir W. Ouseley 
undertakes to characterize these parts as we have said, the one 
being descriptive, the other historical. But this distinction has 
about as much existence as the second moon, which—under certain 
disturbances ‘of the optic nerve—becomes sometimes manifest in 
the heavens, to the amazement of the beholder. 

There is, however, a good deal of interesting information scat- 
tered through this book. The classification of the Bedouin Tribes 
is not without its value, to the traveller especially; and to the 
general reader, the description of the manners and habits of those 
Arabs, under the various circumstances of war and peace, and in 
their domestic state, must be very attractive. The great peculiarity 
which we discover in their way of life, is their almost exclusive 
adherence to a vegetable diet. The influence of this description 
of food, joined, no doubt, to the efficacy of great activity in 
strengthening the body, has made the Bedouin tribes long remark- 
able for the unvarying health which they enjoy. As, however, all 
people in a state of ignorance, and occasionally coerced in the 
adoption of their residences, must experience the inroads of disease, 
so the Arabs are, in some few instances, the subjects of sickness. 
The following mode of cure, which seems to be founded on the 


principle of counter-irritation, indicates the existence amongst them 
of a very bold system of surgery. 


‘The Arabs frequently complain of obstructions and indurations in the 
stomach : the constant drinking of camels’ milk is supposed to be the 
chief cause of this disease ; and they would suffer still more, did not the 
purging qualities of the brackish water relieve them. In these cases, and 
in rheumatic affections, (reihh), the only mode of cure practised by the 
Arabs, is the kei, or burning of the skin, all round the seat of pain, with 
a red-hot iron. I have seen persons whose bodies were quite covered Wi 
the marks of similar operations ; and it is certain that the kei has occa 
sionally produced beneficial results. Instead of simply burning the skio 
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up between two fingers, they perforate it with slender red-hot iron, and pass 
a thread through the hole, so as to facilitate suppuration: this process is 
called kheldl. They sometimes use, instead of the iron, the wood of the 
sindian, a species of oak that grows in great abundance upon the moun- 
tains of Heish of Belkaa, A branch of this tree (a very dry wood), is 
rubbed over a mill-stone, till it becomes quite hot; then they apply it 
to the invalid’s body, in the same manner as the hot iron above mentioned.’* 
—pp. §2—53. 

In fact, this is no less than the Mora in principle, which is now 
in use, and which has long been thought one of the valuable 
triumphs of civilization and science, in favour of humanity. 

What shall be said of the following facts, which, however, are 
by no means unparalleled in the East ? 


‘Their women suffer but little during parturition; and they often are 
delivered in the open air: when this occurs, the mother rubs and cleans 
the child, as soon as it is born, with earth or sand, places it in her hand- 
kerchief, and carries it home. If she feel symptoms of labour while 
mounted upon a camel, she alights, and is delivered behind the camel, 
so that no person may see her, and then immediately remounts. She 
suckles the child until it is able to partake of solid food; but the Arab 
women have very little milk : during the last eight or ten days of preg- 
nancy, they drink profusely of camels’ milk, in order to increase the 
quantity of their own; thus the infant is early accustomed to the taste of 
camels’ milk, and even at the age of four months, swallows it in copious 
draughts.’—p. 55. 


If all the advantages which our present refinement has conferred 
upon us were put together, would they equal the impunity which 
the Arab women enjoy from the sad primeval penalty inflicted on 
all the other daughters of Eve? We certainly think not—and we 
venture to suggest, that an inquiry into the causes which make 
such a vast difference between the lot of the women of one part of 
the world, and those of another, might be attended with no little 
advantages. What would an Arabian think of an European wife, 
who, on becoming a mother, has no less than forty-one furies, in 
the shape of as many species of difficult labours, set upon her at 
that interesting moment? The women, however, are compelled to 
pay tribute for this exemption, by the endurance of a state of in- 
feriority,—female degradation being the unfailing characteristic of 
a barbarous people. The facility with which divorces are effected, 
is one of those cruel marks of the little attention which the Arabs 
pay to the feelings of a woman. 


Most Arabs are contented with a single wife; but for this monogamy 
they make amends, by indulging in variety. They yh ner change their 
Wives, according to a custom founded on the Turkish law of divorce, which, 








* «I inquired whether two kinds of wood were known, which, rubbed 


together, would produce fire ; but no one could give me any positive in- 
formation on the subject.’ 
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however, has been much abused among the Arabs; for when one of them 
becomes, on any slight occasion, dissatisfied with his wife, he separates 
himself from her by simply saying, ent télek—* thou art divorced.” He 
then gives her a she-camel, and sends her back to the tents of her family, 
He is not obliged to state any reasons, nor does this circumstance reflect 
any dishonour on the divorced woman, or her family: every one excuses 
him by saying “he did not like her.” Perhaps, on the very same day, 
he betroths himself to another female; but his repudiated wife, on the 
contrary, is obliged to wait forty days before she can become the wife of 
another man.’—p. 63. 


The Criminal Code of the Bedouins is a very convenient one, 
the penalties which it denounces being exclusively of a pecuniary 
nature. These penalties are varied on a most curious principle of 
distinction, and it depends very much on where an assailant strikes 
a blow, whether he shall be mulcted in a few pence worth only, or 
lose half his property. 

‘ Among the fines paid for certain crimes and aggressions, that paid for 
killing a watch-dog is remarkable. The dead dog is held up by the tail, 
so that its mouth just touches the ground; its length is then measured, 
and a stick (as long from the surface of the ground as the dog) is fixed 
into the earth: the person who killed the dog is then obliged to pour out 
over the stick as much wheat as will wholly cover it; and this heap of 
wheat is the fine due to the owner of the dog. I have heard that the 
kady of Constantinople exacts the same fine for the same offence, if the 
dog has not been killed by a man in self-defence.’—p. 71. 


It is well known that the Arabs are very impartial in their 
system of plunder,—the property of a friend being as welcome as 
that of an enemy, obtained in this way. Enterprizes, with the 
object of robbery, are generally planned with so much deliberation 
and with such chances of success, that they are very seldom 
undertaken in vain. But should any of the assailants be appre- 
hended, they are treated in a manner so singular, according to 
the Bedouin laws, that we are sure the description of it must be 
acceptable to the reader. The robber, when taken into custody, 


= the name of Haramy, whilst the catchpole is called the 
abat. 


‘The Rabdét asks his captive on what business he had come, and this 
question is generally accompanied by a blow on the head. “I came to 
rob, God has overthrown me,” is the answer most commonly given. The 
prisoner is then led into the tent, where the capture of a hardmy occasions 
great rejoicings. The next act of the Rabdt is to clear the tent of all 
witnesses; then, still holding his knife, he ties the prisoner’s hands and 
feet, and afterwards calls in the people of his tribe. Some one of them, 
or the Rabdt himself, then addresses the hardmy, saying, “ Neffa, 
renounce;” and the hardmy, dreading a continuation of the beating, 
is induced to answer, “ Beneffa, or (yeneffa), I renounce.” This cere- 
mony is founded on a custom of the dakheil, which I shall here explain. 
It is established as a law among the Arabs, that as soon as a person is In 
actual danger from another, and can touch a third Arab, (be the last who- 
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ever he may, even the aggressor’s brother), or if he touch an inanimate 
thing, which the other has in his hands, or with which any part of his 
body is in contact, or if he can hit him in spitting or throwing a stone at 
him, and at the same time exclaims Ana dakheilak, “I am thy protected,” 
or “ Jerany ballah wa bak ana dakheilak,” he is no longer exposed to any 
danger, and the third is obliged to defend him: this, however, is seldom 
necessary, as the aggressor from that moment desists.’ 

‘That the hardmy may not easily escape, or become the dakheil of any 
one, a hole is formed in the ground of the tent, about two feet deep, and 
as long as the man: in this hole he is laid, his feet chained to the earth, 
his hands tied, and his twisted hair fastened to two stakes on both sides of 
his head. Some tent-poles are laid across this grave, and corn-sacks and 
other heavy articles heaped upon them, so as to leave only a small opening 
over the prisoner's face, through which he may breathe.’ 

Here he may keep himself as long as six months, should he 
persevere so long in holding out against the demands of the Rabat 
foraransom. At the end of that term he is generally allowed to 
purchase his liberty on moderate terms, or good luck may soon 
bring about his emancipation. There are various fortunate acci- 
dents to which the Haramy may be indebted for his liberty, 
amongst which we have a description of one. 


‘If from the hole, which may be called his grave, he can contrive to 
spit into the face of a man or child, without the form of renunciation above 
mentioned, he is supposed to have touched a protector and liberator; or 
if a child* give him a morsel of bread, the hardmy claims the privilege of 
having eaten with his liberator; and although this person may be the 
Rabdt's near relation, his right to freedom is allowed, the thongs which 
tied his hair are cut with a knife, his fetters are taken off, and he is set 
at liberty. Sometimes he finds means to disengage himself from his chains, 
during the Rab&t’s absence; in this case he escapes at night, and takes 
refuge in the nearest tent, declaring himself dakheil to the first person he 
meets, and thus regains his freedom; but this seldom happens, for the 
prisoner always receives so very scanty an allowance of food, that his 
weakness generally prevents him from making any extraordinary effort ; 
but his friends usually liberate him either by open force, or by con- 
trivance in the following manner: 

_‘Arelation of the prisoner, most frequently his own mother or sister, 
disguised as a beggar, is received in the character of a poor guest, by 
some Arab of the camp, in which the hardmy is confined. Having ascer- 
tained the tent of his Rabdt, the disguised relation introduces herself 
into it at night, with a ball of thread in her hands, approaches the hole in 
which he lies, and throwing one end of the thread over the prisoner's face, 
contrives to guide it into his mouth, or fasten it to his foot; thus he per- 
celves that help is at hand. The woman retires, winding off the thread 
until she reaches some neighbouring tent; then awakens the owner of it, 
and applying the thread to his bosom, addresses him in these words: 


ee 











* From this rule, however, is excepted the Rabat’s own child. 
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‘* Look on me, by the love thou bearest to God, and thy own self, this ig 
under thy protection.” As soon as the Arab comprehends the object of 
this nocturnal visit, he rises, and winding up the thread in his hands, jg 
guided by it to the tent which contains the hardmy. He then awakens the 
Rabét, shows him the thread still held by the captive, and declares that 
the latter is his dakheil. The hardmy is then released from the fetters, 
the Rabdt entertains him as a guest newly arrived, and he is suffered to 
depart in safety. What I relate here is not a romantic or fictitious tale; 
the facts are literally true, as most of the enterprising robbers among the 
Arabs could authenticate from their own experience.’—pp. 93—95. 


Some of the amusements of the Bedouins are very peculiar, 
The songs called Asmer, in which dancing is united to vocal music, 
and which are heard all over the Desert, are performed in the 


dead of the night ; they were often listened to by Mr. Burckhardt. 
We quote his account of them. 


‘ About two or three hours after sun-set, either the girls and young 
women, or the young men, assemble upon an open space before or behind 
the tents, and begin to sing there in choruses until the other party joins 
them. The girls then place themselves either ina group between the men, 
who range themselves in a line on both sides, or if the number of the fe- 
males be but small, they occupy a line opposite to that of the men, ata 
distance of about thirty paces. One of the men then begins a song 
( Kdszyde) of which only one verse is sung, repeating it many times always 
with the same melody. The whole party of men then join in the chorus of 
the verse, accompanying it with clapping of hands, and various motions 
of the body. Standing close together, the whole line inclines sometimes 
towards one side, sometimes towards the other, backwards and forwards, 
occasionally dropping on one knee, always taking care to keep time by 
that movement, in measure with the song. While the men do this, two 
or three of the girls come forth from the group, or line of their companions, 
and slowly advance towards the men. They are completely veiled, and 
hold a mellaye, or blue cloak, loosely hung over both their outspread arms. 
They approach with light steps and slight bows, in time to the songs. 
Soon the motions of the girls become a little more lively, while ye ap- 
proach within two paces of the men; but still dancing (as it is called), 
continuing to be extremely reserved, strictly decent, and very coy. The 
men endeavour to animate the girls by loud exclamations, with which they 
interrupt their song from time to time. They make use for this purpose 
of exclamations and noises, with which they are accustomed to order their 
camels to halt, to;walk and trot, to drink, and eat, to stop, and to lie dows. 
They do not address the girl by her name, which would be a breach of 
politeness, according to Bedouin manners, but style her “ camel,” affect- 
ing to suppose that she advances towards them in search of food or water. 
This fiction is continued during the whole dance. ‘‘ Get up, O camel ; 
“* walk fast ;” “ the poor camel is thirsty ;” “‘ come and take your evenipp 
food :” these, and similar expressions, are used on the occasion, added to 
the many guttural sounds in which camel-drivers talk to their beasts. 
To excite the dancer still more, some of the gay young men spread before 
them upon the ground their own turbans, or head-kerchiefs, to represent 
food for the camel. If the dancing girl approach near enough to snatch 
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away any article of dress, she throws it behind her back to her. companions, 
and when the dance is finished, the owner must redeem it by a small fee 
paid to the girl. I once released a handkerchief by giving to the girl 
a string of pretty beads made of mother-of-pearl, observing that it was 
meant as a halter for the camel ; with this she was much pleased, and hung 
it round her neck. After the dance has continued five or ten minutes, the 
virl sits down, and another takes her place, beginning like the former and 
accelerating her movements according as she herself feels interested in the 
dance. If she seems animated and advances close to the men’s line, the 
latter evince their approbation by stretching out their arms as if to receive 
her; this dance, which continues frequently for five or six hours, and till 
long after midnight, and the pathetic songs which often accompany it, 
most powerfully work upon the imagination and feelings of the Arabs, and 
they never speak of the mesamer but with raptures. The feelings of a 
lover must, on this occasion, be carried to the highest pitch. The veiled 
form of his mistress advances in the dark, or by moonlight, like a phan- 
tom, to his embraces; her graceful, decent steps, her increasing anima- 
tion, the general applause she receives, and the words of the song, or 
kaszyde, which are always in praise of beauty, must create the liveliest 
emotions in the bosom of her lover, who has, at least, the satisfaction of 
being able to give full scope to his feelings by voice and gestures, without 
exposing himself to any blame.’—pp. 143—145. 


We have in this volume some scanty notices of the Camel: the 
are interesting however, and being authentic, are certainly valuable. 
In the last paragraph of the following quotation, the reader will 
not fail to be struck by the correction of an error which is ve | 


not a vulgar one, because it is credited by almost all our boo 
naturalists. 


‘The capability of bearing thirst varies a poe among the different 
races of camels. The Anadolian, accustomed to cold climates, and coun- 
tries copiously watered on all sides, must, every second day, have its sup- 
ply of water; and if this be withheld in summer-time, until the third 
day, on a journey, the camel often sinks under the privation. During the 
winter, in Syrian latitudes and,in Northern Arabian Desert, camels very sel- 
dom drink unless when on a journey ; the first succulent herbs sufficie 
ently moisten their stomachs at that season of the year. In summer-time 
the Nedjd camel must be watered on the evening of every fourth day; a 
longer exposure to thirst on a journey would probably be fatal to him. 

‘I believe that all over Arabia four whole days constitute the utmost 
extent to which camels can stretch their capability of enduring thirst in 
summer; nor is it necessary that they should be compelled to thirst lon- 
ger, for there is no territory in the route of any traveller crossing Arabia 
where wells are farther distant than a journey of three entire days, or three 
anda half. In case of absolute necessity, an Arabian camel might per- 
haps go five days without drinking, but the traveller must never reckon 
upon such an extraordinary circumstance: and after the camel has gone 
three whole days without water, it shows manifest signs of great distress. 

‘The indigenous Egyptian camels are less qualified to endure fatigue 
than any others that I know; being from their birth well watered and fed 
on the fertile banks of the river Nile, they are but little accustomed to 
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journies in the Desert of any considerable length; and during the pilgrims’ 
march to Mekka, several of them daily perish. There are not, of any race, 
camels that bear thirst more patiently than those of Darfur. The cara. 
vans coming from that country to Egypt, must travel nine or ten days’ 
journies on a route which does not furnish any water; and over this ex. 
tent of ground they often pass during the heats of summer. It is true 
that many of the camels die on the road, and no merchant undertakes 
such an expedition without a couple of spare camels in reserve; but the 
greater number reach Egypt. There is not the slightest probability that 
an Arabian camel could ever perform such a journey, and still less a Sy. 
rian or Egyptian. The camels in most parts of Africa are more hard 
than the Arabian. 

‘ Although I have often heard anecdotes related of Arabs, who on their 
long journies were frequently reduced to the utmost distress by want of 
water, yet I never understood that a camel had been slaughtered for the 
sake of finding a supply in the stomach. Without absolutely denying the 
possibility of such a circumstance, I do not hesitate to affirm that it can 
have occurred but very seldom ; indeed the last stage of thirst renders a 
traveller so unwilling and unable to support the exertion of walking, that 
he continues his journey on the back of his camel, in hopes of finding 
water, rather than expose himself to certain destruction by killing the ser- 
viceable creature. I have frequently seen camels slaughtered, but never 
discovered in the stomachs of any, except those which had been watered 
on the same day, a copious supply of water. The Darfur caravans are 
often reduced to incredible suffering by want of water; yet they never 
have resort to the expedient above mentioned.’—pp. 258—260. 


Mr. Burckhardt, after his long and excellent opportunities of 
viewing the character of the Bedouin people, seems to entertain 
a very great degree of admiration for their general conduct, in 
spite of the faults, which he very freely ascribes to them. The 
wandering life which it is their custom to follow, leads to notions 
of independence, and settles in the mind a consciousness of 
security and power, all which naturally create and encourage a 
ae of generosity. That devotion, which we call patriotism, 
1aving no locality to fix itself, becomes amongst the Bedouinsa 
mutual affection for one another between the members of the same 
tribe. This attachment induces each man to take the deepest 
interest in the fame and prosperity of his tribe, and the sacrifices 
which individuals make to raise the one and promote the other, 
could only proceed from the noblest and most disinterested heroism. 
A Bedouin possesses a remarkable equanimity, which renders him 
in society a very pleasing companion. To this he unites the vi- 
tues of benevolence and hospitality, to an extent highly creditable 
to him. The vices by which he is disgraced are those of avarice— 
the fault which characterizes every man, almost, of the Levantine 
countries,—and bad faith in pecuniary transactions. He 1s 
rapacious, and in the office of a tax levier, he breaks promises, and 
perpetrates acts of oppression, like any enlightened Christian. 
When the Bedouins abuse one another, their expressions, in their 
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most angry moods, are comparatively moderate ; and they carefully 
abstain from such epithets as, when applied, can scarcely be for- 
given. Their modes of life are such as might be expected in a 
community which refrains from social intercourse with the rest of 
the world, and the same reason which induces them to withdraw 
from mankind, also makes them impenetrable to all improvement 
in the arts of life. Their natural sagacity is still very great, and 
itis shewn in various useful results. One of these we shall men- 
tion. Historians are loud in the praise of the instinct of those 
Indians in America who Pee in such a wonderful degree, the 
faculty of identifying and distinguishing the traces of footsteps. 
The ) be are quite as remarkable for this power; but as it 
appears to us to be more difficult to mark the impression which is 
made on grass than that on sand, the merit of the American is 
infinitely greater. 


‘The Arab, who has applied himself diligently to the study of footsteps, 
can generally ascertain, from inspecting the impression, to what individual 
of his own, or of some neighbouring tribe, the footstep belongs; and there- 
fore is able to judge whether it was a stranger who passed, or a friend. 
He likewise knows, from the slightness or depth of the impression, whether 
the man who made it carried a load or not. From the strength or faint- 
ness of the trace he can also tell whether the man passed on the same 
day, or one day or two days before. From a certain regularity of intervals 
between the steps, a Bedouin can judge whether the man whose feet left 
the impression was fatigued or not; as, after fatigue, the pace becomes 
more irregular, and the intervals unequal. Hence he can calculate the 
chance of overtaking the man. 

‘ Besides all this, every Arab knows the printed footsteps of his own 
camels, and of those belonging to his immediate neighbours. He knows 
by the depth or slightness of the impression whether a camel was pastur- 
ing, and therefore not carrying any load, or mounted by one person only, 
or heavily loaded. If the marks of the two fore feet appear to be deeper 
in the sand than those of the hind feet, he concludes that the camel had 
a weak breast, and this serves him as a clue to ascertain the owner. In 
fact, a Bedouin, from the impressions of a camel’s or of his driver's foot- 
steps, draws so many conclusions, that he always learns something con- 
cerning the beast or its owner ; and in some cases this mode of acquiring 
knowledge appears almost supernatural. The Bedouin sagacity in this 
respect is wonderful, and becomes particularly useful in the pursuit of 
fugitives, or in searching after cattle. 

‘have seen a man discover and trace the footsteps of his camel in a 
sandy valley, where thousands of other footsteps crossed the road in every 
direction ; and this person could tell the name of every one who had passed 
there in the course of that morning. I myself found it often useful to 
know the impression made by the feet of my own companions and camels; 
as from circumstances which inevitably occur in the Desert, travellers some- 
times are separated from their friends. In passing through dangerous 
“istricts, the Bedouin guides will seldom permit a townsman or stranger to 
walk by the side of his camel. If he wears shoes, every Bedouin who 
passes will know by the impression that some townsman has travelled that 
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way ; and if he walks barefooted, the mark of his step, less full than that 
of a Bedouin, immediately betrays the foot of a townsman, little accys. 
tomed to walk. It is therefore to be apprehended, that the Bedouins, who 
regard every townsman asa rich man, might suppose him loaded with 
valuable property, and accordingly set out in pursuit of him. A keen 
Bedouin guide is constantly and exclusively occupied during his march ig 
examining footsteps, and frequently alights from his camel to acquire cer. 
tainty respecting their nature. I have known instances of camels being 
traced by their masters, during a distance of six days’ journey, to the dwell. 
ing of the man who had stolen them. 

* Many secret transactions are brought to light by this knowledge of the 
Athr or “ footsteps ;” and a Bedouin can scarcely hope to escape detec. 
tion in any clandestine proceeding, as his passage is recorded upon the 
road in characters that every one of his Arabian neighbours can read.'—pp, 
212—214. 


This work concludes with a history of those sanguinary fanatics, 
the Wahabys, from the time when they first drew the sword, in the 
name of the Lord, to the year 1816. It is an interesting memoir, 
and will amply repay the trouble of a perusal. 





Ant. V1 —The First Book of the Iliad; the Parting of Hector and 
Andromache ; and the Shield of Achilles. Specimens of a New 
Version of Homer. By William Sotheby. 8vo. London: Murray. 
1830. 


Tue obvious duty of a translator seems to our plain understanding 
to be this:—to place his unlearned reader as nearly as possible in 
the same situation as if he were reading, and thoroughly understood, 
the original. This simple standard being acknowledged, we have 
at once a determinate criterion to go by, and we get rid of a cloud 
of perplexities and subtleties, with Madame Dacier in their train. 
That any version of Homer, in the English tongue,”can ever attain 
the excellence implied by reaching this standard, we are not s0 
absurd as to expect; for the constitution of each of the two lan- 
guages is such as to put all hope of the kind out of the question. 
But we do say that he who makes such an object the mark of his 
ambition, will be most likely to steer the right course, although he 
Should never be able exactly to touch the goal. The whole of 
what Pope and Cowper have written on translation, resolves itself 
into the simple element of comparison, which we have just 
mentioned. 

The early versions of Homer in English, possessed a great deal 
of merit; but the revolution which our language has undergone, 
places those versions under very unfavourable circumstances for a 
fair judgment to be passed on them. Hall was the first translator, 
and he executed his copy, published in 158], at second-hand, 
from the French. Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby followed. 
They had not the slightest notion of aiming at any otber merit 
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than that of rendering the sense of their author— not caring, some- 
times, how they accomplished their object. A most amusing 
characteristic of theirs, is their extreme officiousness in carrying 
forward into broad and downright assertions, the reserved hints 
and delicate implications of the immortal poet. They are never 
satisfied until they fairly set down in matter-of-fact terms, all that 
they suppose Homer would have said on any given poixt which he 
touches, if the limits of the verse had permitted him to do so. 
An instance of this we cannot forbear quoting from the quaint 
anapests of Chapman. Chryses, the priest, in the beginning 
of the first Lliad, having been repulsed so indecently by Agamem- 
non, is represented most naturally by the poet, as retiring in 
strict silence along the sea shore, until, having reached a good 
distance, he puts up a prayer to Apollo. Nothing can be more just, 
than that the timid priest should have delayed his purpose until he 
was out of the hearing of the insolent king. Homer is content to 
mark this circumstance by the simple word axavevte (far away). 
Not so Chapman, who not only tells us that the priest advanced a 
good way off, but also gives us the reason of his being in such haste. 


‘The priest trod off with haste and fear, 
And walking silent, till he left,” farre off his enemies eare.’ 


What an economist of words and ideas is the true poetical 
faculty! New translators of Homer arose in time ; they concluded, 
from the little degree of popularity which their predecessors had 
shared, that a slavish adherence to the sense of the original was 
not likely to ensure them a better reception with the public--and 
they were all for retaining the fire and dignity and_ poetical 
splendour of Homer, at any hazard to his meaning. No fitter man 
could have been found in the realms of literature than Dryden, to 
exemplify the possibility of representing the grandeur of Homer 
ia English verse;—but he left the task to be accomplished by one 
whom he fascinated too much, not to make him an imitator of his 
faults as well as of hig excellencies ; and Homer, notwithstanding 
Pope’s immortal Iliad and Odyssey, still wanted a translator. 
Tickell has left us a version of the first Iliad in so excellent a style, 
that we have to lament the modesty, or whatever else was the 





* In Mr. Wakefield's admirable edition of Pope’s Homer, this verse is 
quoted; and the word “left” is printed ‘‘ felt.” The reason we men- 
tion this is, that the verse with this obvious blunder receives the marked 
eulogy of Mr. Wakefield. We have consulted the original edition of 
Chapman, and we use the genuine word. Having alluded to Mr. 
Wakefield’s edition of Pope’s Homer, we cannot part with the first fair 
opportunity which presents itself, without protesting against the injustice 
which has been done him in a late edition of the “ Ilias Homeri,” by the 
Rev. Mr. Trollope. Mr. Trollope has given the Greek text with English 
notes. The most valuable of these notes are almost verbatim Mr. Wake- 


held’s, whose name is not once mentioned by the Reverend editor. 
VOL. XIV, Q 
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cause, which induced him to abandon the rest. A portion of 
Homer was likewise translated by Travers, some time later—and } 
Maynwaring—two names, alas, unknown to fame,—but which 
deserve to be handed down with honour, for the spirited represen. 
tation they have given in English, of the real genius of the Iliad, 
But then, in all these works, uniformly consisting of rhymed 
verse, there was a great want of fidelity, insomuch, that at the 
close of the last century, a very general notion began to spread 
itself, that a faithful translation of Homer, or at least, that a 
tolerably faithful one, in rhymed measures, was not to be ho 
for in the then state of our language. Cowper embodied this 
notion into a dogma which he broached and maintained with all 
the zeal of an apostle. In the preface to the first edition of his 
Translation of Homer, he used the following words: 

‘I will venture to assert that a just translation of any ancient poet in 
rhyme, is impossible. No human ingenuity can be equal to the task of 
closing every couplet with sounds homotonous, expressing, at the same 
time, the full sense, and only the full sense of the original. The trans- 
lator’s ingenuity, indeed, in this case, becomes itself a snare: and the 
readier he is at invention and expedient, the more likely he is to be be- 


trayed into the widest departures from the guide whom he professes to 
foliow.’ 


We very much suspect that these conclusions were founded 
much more on the rhymed translations of Homer, which were in 
existence in Cowper’s time, particularly on the version of Pope, 
than that they arose from any fair and candid consideration of the 
question. We likewise are apprehensive that the inclination was 
father to the opinion; and that that which Mr. Cowper would not 
undertake, he pronounced to be impossible to be performed. We 
have, however, lived to see the day when this plausible theory is 
absolutely blown into thin air; for we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
so far as the mere question of fidelity is concerned, Mr. Sotheby's 
rhymes carry an infinitely better representation of Homer’s poem to 
the English reader, than Mr. Cowper’s blaiik measures. In the 
lifetime of the latter distinguished poet, we took the liberty, with 
that independence which even names of greater authority than his 
have never made us forego, of combating the judgment which he 
had thus given to the world; because we felt what an injury it 
would have been to our literature, that the chances of a worthy 
version of Homer, in rhymed verse, being produced hereafter, should 
be in a material degree diminished by the dictum of this poet. 
We asserted then, and after the lapse of upwards of twenty years, 
we reassert, with still greater confidence, that the English lan- 
guage was and is sufficiently copious in synonymes, to enable a 
competent translator to be faithful to his original, even within the 
circumscription of rhymes. We maintained that rhyme, if not 
exactly essential to the genius of English poetry, was at least very 
conducive to its popularity—and the example of all our reeent and 
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living bards, we think we could be able to shew, fully sanctions 
our opinion. We finally ventured to predict that Cowper's Blank 
Verse Translation of Homer’s works, however cherished it might be 
in the closet, would never supersede the miscalled translations of 
Pope—and now we ask, has not this anticipation been completely 
verified ? If, then, our opposition to the doctrine of Cowper, has 
in the least contributed to make the question as to the practicabilit 
of athymed version of Homer at least an open one—and if it 
has at all tended to prevent our cotemporary poets from being re- 
strained in their efforts by the authority of Cowper, our ambition 
is gratified.* 

We have had so high an opinion of Mr. Sotheby’s qualifications 
asa Translator of foreign poets, from his excellent version of the 
Georgicks, but particularly from the spirited one of Oberon, that 
it was with no little degree of expectation that we looked into these 
specimens. The only real rival whom this gentleman has in the 
field now, is Pope. The Iliad and Odyssey of that great poet, we 
feel perfectly confident, will be held in admiration as long as the 
language in which he wrote, continues to be understood. But 
then the world—the unlearned world, should be told, that these 
are Mr. Pope’s own poems. Mr. Sotheby, we have a very confi- 
dent hope, will affiliate them to the distinguished poet, and will 
bring before the English public, the true progeny of Homer’s mind, 
for which, hitherto, counterfeits alone have been palmed on them. 
The Iliad and Odyssey then, of Pope, will be regarded by all the 
world as they ought to be—as magnificent impositions, with which 
the poor children of ignorance, to whom the original was a sealed 
treasure, were to put up for a time; for in truth, he who supposes that 
he iscommuning with the divine Homer, when he employs Mr. Pope 
as his interpreter, is likely to have about the same idea of the great 
master, as the blind man had of the colour of scarlet, when he 
declared that he thought it resembled the sound of a trumpet. 
Dismissing, then, the labours of Pope, as supplying by no means 
a suitable version of Homer, such as English literature deserves 
to possess, let us see if we have not really fallen upon the auspi- 
cious time that will produce a translation worthy at once of the 
illustrious original, and the language which receives it. 

We have said that Mr. Sotheby’s rhymed verse gives us a more 
faithful notion of Homer, than the blank measure of Cowper. We 
mean to say that such is the general effect, for thoug Cowper 
laboriously plods in the track of his master, rendering the text 
honestly into English, yet a great deal more is necessary to be done, 
in order that the English version shall make an impression at all 
like that which a Greek scholar would receive from the original. 





* There are other blank verse translations, by Drs. Scott, Williams, 
and Morrice, which we dispose of in disposing of Cowper. 
Q2 
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There are peculiarities of language-—and manner—graces of ex 
sion—and choice of words, to be observed by the translator, which 
if he neglects or misses, no fidelity will be of use. The small dif. 
ference between what Cowper possesses, and what Mr. Sotheb 
wants in this matter of verbal exactness, is more than supplied by 
the latter in the energy and propriety of his diction, and the har- 
mony of his measures, and in this way we repeat he is, though less 
complete in details, a far more vivid representative of Homer than 
Cowper. As compared then with Cowper, Mr. Sotheby is to be 
preferred, in consequence of giving us something hke the fire and 
felicity of Homer, in the rhymed verse in which our poetry delights 
—and, as compared with Pope, he is to be still more readily pre- 
ferred on account of that fidelity to their common principal, which 
Pope had irretrievably violated. Other merits Mr. Sotheby pos- 
sesses too, and of course we shall find out some faults. It would 
be a bad example to the Excise Department, if we were ever to per- 
form an inspection and find nothing to condemn. We must how- 
ever premise, that with respect to such faults as we shall point out, 
we trust that the frankness which we assume, will be taken as an 
earnest of our desire to contribute what little we can to Mr. 
Sotheby’s success ; for after what we have said, and shall hereafter 
declare, we do not see how he can get over completing a version of 
Homer; and in that case, while yet he stands uncommitted to the 
world, and has full time to deliberate, to alter and amend, the 
honest severity of criticism may be quite as useful as its panegyric. 
The fair way of proceeding in this case, is, we apprehend, to 
place consecutive passages from the translation before the reader— 
yn order that he may judge of their merit himself in the first place, 
and after that he will have an opportunity of comparing his in- 
pressions with the remarks which we shall append. It is very 
probable that the few first pages of these specimens will make a 
tolerably faithful representative of the various merits of the rest, 


and with this persuasion, we proceed at once to Mr. Sotheby's 
version— 


‘ Sing, Goddess! stern Pelides’ wrath, disclose 
The wrath that heap’d on Grecia woes on woes, 
Her chiefs’ brave souls untimely hurl’d from day, 
And left their limbs to dogs and birds a prey ; 
Since first in dire debate (thus will’d by Jove) 
Against the king of men Achilles strove.’—p. 1. 


We might almost venture to say that these are about the least 
meritorious lines in the whole book. The invocation addressed to 
the Goddess to “‘ disclose” the wrath which she had been already 
requested to sing, is not only not justified by Homer’s text, but 
is contrary to sense, and indeed, all that can be said of it is, that 
it is a clumsy expedient to make out a new rhyme. Pope, by the 
way, was paatienede unfortunate in the two lines which occupied 
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the same place as those in his first edition of the Iliad. They 
were to this effect, 


‘The wrath of Peleus’ son, the direful spring, 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess sing.’ 


The blunder of ‘ all’ gave the bilious Dennis a most acce ptable 
opportunity of venting his coarse ridicule against the bard, who 
certainly profited by the chastisement, for the next edition appeared 
with the linesin their present unobjectionable form. ‘“ Her chiefs 
brave souls” is strictly according to the text, and Mr. Sotheby is 
to be commended for marking a quality of the chiefs, which neither 
Pope nor even Cowper had noticed. It is very desirable we think 
that sa. in the original should not be lost in the translation, as 
applying to the dogs and birds—for it is a circumstance of aggra- 
vation that no dog or bird, however mean and contemptible, but 
had the power of feeding on the limbs of the Grecian heroes. Both 
Tickell and Travers preserve the word— 


‘A feast for dogs and every bird of prey.’ 


But our great objection is to the placing of “ thus will’d by 
Jove”’—which conveys to the English reader the notion that the 
“ dire debate” only was will’d by Jove, which is contrary to any 
interpretation that this passage of Homer has received, But we 
proceed— 


‘Why rag’d the chiefs? what god their fury swell’d ’ 
Jove and Latona’s son their wrath impell’d. 
Incens’d against the king, Apollo spread 
The tainting plague that strew’d the camp with dead ; 
For Atreus’ son, in insolence of pride, 
His priest had outrag’d and his power defy’d, 
When first to Grecia’s fleet ag’d Chryses came 
To free his daughter from the yoke of shame ;— 
Came, richly ransoming, and suppliant bore 
Round his gold rod the wreath the priesthood wore, 
And all implor’d, but Atrens’ sons the most, 
The lords and leaders of the assembled host.’—pp. 1, 2. 


“Tainting,” in the fourth of these lines, is an exceedingly inad- 
equate epithet to connect with an agent of such dreadful power as 
the plague. And “ his power defy’d,” we must take to be the 
power of Apollo. ‘‘ His priest” and “ his power” immediately fol- 
low. Now it cannot be justly said that Agamemnon defied the 
power either of the God or the priest ; for in point of fact, he after- 
wards yielded to the God by giving up Chryseis, and Homer says 
he did no more than “ dishonour” the priest. ‘ Richly pacer 
isa very bold expression by which the translator seeks to render 
rvrouevos, But the language in fact sinks under him. The 
Greek word expresses the determination and desire of the father 
to free his daughter. The English participle can go no further 
than describe the sim ple act of ransoming, which certainly did not 
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take place, and therefore *‘ ransoming” in this line is totally unjus. 
tified. The appeal of Chryses to the assembled host follows. We 
think it a very beautiful version, but to do justice to it we shall give 
first the translations of Pope and Cowper in succession. 
‘«* Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be crown’d 

And Troy's proud walls be level with the ground— 

May Jove restore you, when your toils are oer, 

Safe to the pleasures of your native shore, 

But oh! relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 

And give Chryseis to these arms again: 

If mercy fail, yet let my presents move, 

And dread avenging Pheebus, son of Jove.” ’—Pore. 


Ye gallant chiefs, and ye, their gallant host, 

(So may the Gods who in Olympus dwell 

Give Priam’s treasures to you for a spoil 

And ye return in safety) take my gifts 

And loose my child in honour of the son 

Of Jove, Apollo, archer of the skies.” ’— Cowper, 

The plain prose English of the passage in Homer is this :—“ Ye 
kings and ye the rest of the armed host, may the Gods in their hea- 
venly mansions grant to you to destroy the city of Priam and to 
return safely home; but free my dear daughter ; take this ransom 
in reverence to the far-darting-Apollo, the son of Jove.” How ex. 
tremely modest and decorous all this is, how unlike the language of 
defiance and threatening which Pope puts into the priest’s mouth! 
Cowper makes Chryses a mere uninterested messenger, who does not 
seen to care a pin whether the lady is let go or not. Mr. Sotheby 
thus echoes with great truth the humility of the suitor, mixed with 
the tender anxiety of a parent. 

‘“ Kings, and arm’'d warriors! may consenting Jove, 
And all the dwellers of the realm above, 
Lay Troy in dust, and, charg’d with Ilion’s spoil, 
Guard you in triumph to your native soil ! 
But my lov’d child restore : her ransom take, 
And reverence Chryses for Apollo's sake.” ’"—p. 2. 

We must say, however, that ‘consenting Jove’ is not so well, 
because Jove is not specified at all in the application, and if he 
were, he certainly must have consented, or not complied with the 
prayer. But in order to render this passage perfect in the English, it 
is necessary that the epithet exn8orcy should be preserved. What can 
be more admirable than the art of the poet, in winding up the prayer 
of the old man with an allusion—almost unperceived, but not the 
less to be felt on that account,—to the divine power which he had in 
reserve, in case his entreaty was not listened to? Pope sufficiently 
understood this point, but he has elicited it in a manner that destroys 
all its effect. Travers has marked it in a much better way thus— 


‘“ To Phebus, son of Jove, your reverence shew, 
The God who bends the far-destroying bow.”’ 
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The following passage, which is four lines off from that last 
quoted from Mr. Sotheby, we think infinitely superior to any other 
version. It is the repulse of Chryses by Agamemnon. 


‘«« Ne’er may I more, aged priest, amid our fleet, 
Thee, lingering now, or here returning, meet ; 
Lest thou in vain extend thy golden rod 
And sacred fillet of thy guardian god. 
I will not free thy daugliter from my arms, 
Till age o’ershadow her diminish’d charms. 
Ere then, far off, thy child beneath my roof 
At Argos shares my couch and weaves my woof. 
Depart : norlonger here my rage excite— 
Away : so best thy safety find in flight.” ’"—pp. 2, 3. 


Pope has altogether departed from the text in his translation of 
the original of these lines. He makes Agamemnon command the 
priest to fly from the “ plains,” and not from the ships, as Homer 
wrote it. ‘‘ Lingering now,” and “here returning,” in the above 
are quite literal, and could not be amended, in our opinion. The 


celebrated passage, describing the retirement of the priest, is thus 
rendered by Mr. Sotheby :— 


‘He spake—the father shudder'd and obey'd : 
Then lone along the sounding sea-shore stray’d ; 
In silence went, till, wrung from deep despair, 
Burst on Apollo's ear his votary’s prayer.'—p. 3. 
The contrast, which in Homer has such a prodigious effect, 
between the silence of Chryses and the roar of be billows, is lost 
in Mr. Sotheby’s version. Maynwaring renders it thus :— 


‘ By the loud shore in silent passion strayed ;’ 
But Tickell, more elaborately, 


‘ Silent he pass’d amid the deafening roar 
Of tumbling billows on the lonely shore.’ 


We looked with fear and trembling to the descent of Apollo in 
Mr. Sotheby’s specimens, because it was next to impossible for 
him to avoid attempting the very difficult grace of making the 
sound an echo to the sense. The passage is as follows :— 

‘Thus Chryses pray'd: his prayer Apollo heard, 
And heavenly vengeance kindled at the word. 
He, from Olympus’ brow, in fury bore 
His bow and quiver’s death-denouncing store. 
The arrows, rattling round his viewless flight, 
Clang’d, as the god descended dark as night. 
Then Pheebus stay’d, and from the ficet apart 
Launch’d on the host the inevitable dart, 
And ever as he wing’d the shaft below, 
Dire was the twanging of the silver bow.’—pp. 3, 4. 


This passage, in our apprehension, is quite as good as the 
original. The picture it gives us is fully as bold and impressive 
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as that which we receive from Homer. Pope has entirely sunk 
under it, and Cowper is most elaborately erroneous, failing both to 
furnish the idea or the manner of Homer in the lines which 
describe the twanging of the bow. Mr. Sotheby uses the words 
“dark as night.” In the original, it is ‘ like unto the night,” and 
we doubt if it be not the attribute of a gradual imperceptible pro- 

ress, and not that of darkness, which the night possesses, that 
aes really meant. The description of the effects of the plague 
is exceedingly faithful in the translation, and no less spirited, but 
there is one line in the following couplet to which we would draw 
the writer’s attention. 

‘So Juno will’d, who mourn’d, untimely slain, 
The Grecians dying on the tainted plain.’ 


It is distinctly declared in those lines that Juno mourned the 
Grecians, first untimely s/ain, and next as they were dying. This 
is a figure for which Mr. Sotheby must confess that he was in- 
debted to the sister country. Perhaps, in the spirit of that 
kingdom, he would have us interpret ‘‘slain,” as the people of 
Ireland do ‘‘ kilt,” which certainly describes a state totally uncon- 
nected with moribund symptoms. Clear, however, we are that 
Juno lamented the dying Grecians én pa évhoxovras, and not after 
they were slain. The translator goes on :— 


‘The council met, and ’mid the public woes, 
First from his seat Achilles stern uprose.’ 


There is no fault which Mr. Sotheby ought to be more vigilant in 
avoiding, than one of which we have an instance in the first of 
these two lines, where Achilles is made to rise amidst ‘ the public 
woes”—there being a physical action combined here with a mere 
imaginary personification. Achilles actually rose—that is a fact 
cognizable by our senses ; but when we say he rose “ amid the public 
woes,” we dismiss the senses, and we appeal to the fancy. All rhe- 
toricians, we believe, are loud against such incongruous alliances. 
Another example, of the same kind, occurs in one of Achilles’ 
replies to Agamemnon : 


‘Thou, wrought of lucre, insolence and pride.’ 
Perhaps Mr. Sotheby means that ‘ lucre’ should be taken for the 
passion of which it is the object, but we doubt very much if poetic 
license will go so far—at all events, the line is clumsy, and can 
scarcely be injured by any change. 


' Is there not an error in the auxiliary verb in the second of these 
ines? 


‘ And learn from him what hetacombs unpaid, 
On Greece such vengeance of the God has laid:’ 


Describing Calchas, the translator has this couplet : 


‘ He, all the past, the present, future knew, 
All came at will, and rose before his view.’ 
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We should say that ' 
He all the present, past, and future knew, 


would be better, and quite as near to the original. With respect 
to ‘all came at will,’ it might, perhaps, appear hypercriticism in 
us to say that this is a wrong application of the homely words 
“came at will,” because a close examination will, we think, con- 
vince Mr. Sotheby that the volition, in this saying, is imputed to 
that which comes, and not to the object which it comes to; so that 
in this case the words of the translation are equivalent to this—the 
past, present, and future, came at their will, whereas he meant 
that they came at the will of Calchas. 

The next two lines are unwarranted by Homer, whilst the quali- 
fications described by «igpovew are altogether omitted. Pope has 
given the following paraphrase of this word :— 

‘ The venerable sage 
Thus spoke the prudence and the fears of age.’ 

The speech of Calchas in reply to Achilles is, we acknowledge, a 
very difficult passage for a translator to do justice to. Mr. Sotheby 
renders it thus :— 

‘Thou bidd’st me say, Pelides, Jove-belov’d, 
Whence Phebus rages, why to vengeance mov'd : 
Thus urg’d, I speak: thou too, if death impend, 
Swear that thy prowess Calchas shall defend. 

He, who o’er all holds rule, whom all obey, 

Will with revengeful wrath the offence repay. 

Who strives with kings their sov’reignty shall know, 
And fall beneath the greatness of their foe. 
Not,—if they curb their rage the present day,— 
E’er unconsummated it dies away. 

Say, wilt thou shield me?” ’—p. 5. 

The objection we have to this version is, that it is very obscure, and 
that one who knew nothing of Homer, except through Mr. Sotheby, 
would have no suspicion of the nature of the offence which Calchas 
was asking Achilles to protect him in committing. Neither does 
the periphrastic allusion to Agamemnon unite, so Caniity as in the 
original, the distance of respect, with the truth of identification. 
Let us proceed to Achilles’ answer. 

‘ Peleus’ son replied, 
“ Pour out thy prescient soul, in me confide : 
None, by that god, who, list’ning to thy pray’r, 
Grants that thy voice to Greece the fates declare, 
While yet I live, yet view the light of day, 
Shall on thy head a hand unhallow’d lay : 
Not if thou name the king, who proudly boasts 
His pow’r alone surpasses all our hosts.” ’—p. 5, 6. 


This is but a very ill substitute for the original, which is a per- 
fect master-piece of art, so far as these two speeches are concerned. 
Calchas was afraid to speak his mind, lest Agamemnon should 
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resent what he was going to say; and in asking the protection of 
Achilles against that resentment, Calchas takes care to point to 
Agamemnon in a circuitous manner, as thus: “I think that person. 
age will be enraged who rules over the Argives, and whom the 
Acheans obey.” Now, in his answer, Achilles takes care to fix the 
allusion beyond all possibility of misunderstanding, for he says, 
“‘ Not one of all the oe together shall lay a heavy hand upon 
thee, not even should you say Agamemnon.” What can be more 
true to nature? the timid prophet made, as we should say, a par- 
liamentary allusion to the object of his fears; the brave Achilles 
boldly pronounces his name. Both Pope and Mr. Sotheby sink 
this stroke of art, but Cowper retains it. 

We must pause here, satisfied that we have submitted enough 
of these specimens to justify the anticipation in which we indulge, 
that Mr. Sotheby is the man to supply a suitable version of Homer’s 
works to the literature of this country. Wehave made no selection 
from his verses, but cited them as they arose, feeling that this was the 
most impartial and by far the fairest course towards the public and 
the translator. Fidelity being the great desideratum in all trans- 
lations of Homer which deserve the name, and no version that we 
have seen possessing that quality in so eminent a degree as the one 
before us, we do sincerely hope that Mr. Sotheby will not allow 
his imagination or his ingenuity to separate him from the text of 
his great original. The task before him is a noble one, and its 
execution, successfully accomplished, will be repaid with a dura- 
tion of fame, which the reflected light of Homer is sure to confer 
on even the humblest satellite that moves within his luminous orbit. 

We have to mention that the ‘‘ Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache” is given, and also the ‘‘Shield of Achilles.” They are 
both rendered with great spirit and beauty. 





Art. VII.—Catalogue of the Sixty-second Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Ato. pp.51. London: Clowes. 1830. 


We have yr had occasion more than once to remonstrate 


against the daily and weekly style of puffing new books, which 
disgraces the press of this Metropolis, and threatens to reduce the 
character of our current literature below the contempt of every 
man of common sense in the country. It gratifies us to find this 
subject, so important in a national point of view, taken up by 
another journal of considerable authority in literary matters. We 
are sure that it will require but little combined exertion from a few 
sound critics, in their different spheres, to put an end to a 
nuisance, of which the reading part of the community has long had 
reason to complain. 

It is not, however, in literature alone that a vicious and indis- 
criminating style of criticism prevails; it extends also to the fine 
arts,—to music, painting, sculpture, to the sciences, and indeed to 
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every thing that can be brought within the reach of its influence. 
A person who, perhaps, never saw a good picture in his life, and 
knows no more of the elements necessary to constitute such a work 
than he does of the Chinese language, is dispatched to the Royal 
Academy to report upon the new exhibition the very day it is 
opened. He wanders through the different rooms, casts what must 
necessarily be but an imperfect glance at the twelve or thirteen 
hundred paintings which they contain, and, with his eyes dazzled, 
his judgment confused, and ignorant of the principles by which he 
should be guided, he selects those works which have great names 
appended to them, copies their description from the ome 
strings a few sentences of praise or censure, just as his loose ideas 
furnish him with matter, and having repeated this process three or 
four days successively, he winds up the whole with a summary 
decision, which he pronounces with an air of the most complacent 
authority. Of one picture he speaks as “very clever, and ve 
entertaining ;” in another, he discovers “great depth and richness 
of tone,” which, perhaps, is only remarkable for its gaudiness ; a 
third he thinks to be ‘ powerfully painted,” because it looks more 
like a sculptured bust than a portrait on canvas; and thus he goes 
the round of the rooms, discovering “‘ sweet and pearly tones,” 
(pearly tones!!) ‘‘ remarkably fine whole-lengths,” ‘‘ usual skill 
and taste,” ‘‘ excellent specimens,” “‘ admirable likenesses,” ‘‘ mas- 
terly pictures,” “‘ charming pictures of beauty, grace, and amiable 
sentiment,’—from all of which phrases we learn just as much con- 
cerning the merits of the exhibition, as we should do from the 
nnging of the postman’s bell. 

ow we beg leave to say, that there is nothing in this style of 
writing, on such a subject, which excites our surprise. The report 
must be made, for something must be said in the columns of the 
press with respect to the Academy. The artists expect it, the 
— like it, because they are prone to be guided in every thing, 
ike children learning to walk. We say that we are not in the 
least astonished to find real ignorance veiled in so many beautiful 
phrases; as it may, and does, often happen, that the critic who 
reports upon the Academy in the morning, may in the evening be 
desired to pronounce judgment upon a new opera, a new tragedy, 
or a new ballet; that whether he is to — a speech in Parlia- 
ment, a case from the law courts or police offices, a coroner's 
inquest, or a row in the street, he must produce his copy within a 
given time. To him every art must unlock its secrets, for there is 
hardly any exhibition in this huge metropolis, whether it be con- 
nected with dancing, singing, or fiddling,—pugilism, politics, or 
the pulpit,—the court, the camp, the kitchen, or the colosseum, 
which does not occasionally demand his attention, and await his fiat. 

he mere mistakes of such critics it would be unpardonable in 
us to detail. The sands in the hour-glass frequently reversed 
would not equal them in number. We have often and often been 
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amused with reading, in the oracles of the week or the day, lon 

articles, entering with great nicety into the performance of ap, 
actor, who was actually sick in bed during the whole time he was 
supposed to have been fretting his hour apn the stage. The case 
has more than once occurred of a singer having been represented 
by these illuminati of the press as singing feebly and out of tune 
on an evening when she did not sing at all, and we have actual] 

known a magnificent shower of artificial fire to be praised for the 
splendid effect which it produced, on a night when it was omitted 
altogether in consequence of an accident in the machinery, § 
much for criticising from a programme ! 

Sometimes even these gentlemen go so far as to attribute toa 
lady a song which was actually sung bya gentleman. A case of this 
kind happened while this article was passing through the printer's 
hands: a writer in the Times having one day praised Miss Paton 
for her admirable execution of ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” and being 
obliged to acknowledge a day or two after that the ballad was 
sung, not by Miss Paton, but by Mr. Wood! The mistake he 
attributed to the crowded state of the house, which prevented him 
from distinguishing betweeu a male and a female performer. But 
if the man had no eyes, where were his ears ? 

That there are some exceptions to these general observations 
now and then to be met in what we may call the columnar press, 
we freely admit. But these exceptions are rare, and afford no 
compensation for the almost universal carelessness, ignorance, or 
pre) udice with which the fine arts, as well as literature, are treated 

y the critics to whom we allude. 

After what we have said, our readers will, perhaps, think that 
we need offer no apology for deviating a little, —if, in truth, it be 
deviating,—from the professed object of this journal, in noticing a 
few of the works of art which adorn the present exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. We have been induced to give some attention to 
this subject, because we find that some glaring errors, committed 
by men of distinguished name, have been scarcely noticed, while 
their less imperfect productions have been extolled to the skies. 
It struck us, too, that there are some very promising productions in 
this exhibition, which, deserving to be known, have been wholly 
passed over, simply because the names of the artists are not familiar 
to the public. It shall be our duty to weigh them all in the scales 
of justice. . 

efore we proceed, however, to details, we must protest in limine 
against the miserable substitute for a gallery, which the six rooms 
in Somerset House afford for an exhibition of so much national 1- 


terest and importance. With one solitary exception, they are all 
dark, small, and inconvenient in the extreme. In the month 

May, when they are usually opened, they are close and sickening 
for visiters ; in June they are intolerable. But if the visiters have 
a right to complain, what must be the lamentations of a great 
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majority of the artists! There are, for example, without reckoning 
the paintings In the Council room, nearly twelve hundred works of 
art suspended on the walls of five rooms ; that is to say, packed so 
closely together, from the ceiling to the floor, that there is not 
space for a mouse to creep between them. In fact, when we go 
into the great room, we are met by such a glare of light, composed 
of every possi*!e variety of colours, that we can hardly distinguish 
for some time between a king and a cow-boy. Upon a nearer 
inspection, we find Psyche figuring by the side of a beggar, and 
the daughter of Earl Cowper on the edge of a tile kiln at Rome. 
Pilate washes his hands next door to some Neapolitans dancing 
the tarantella, and three different thunder storms “all in a row,” 
make us thrice successively drink deep of the cup of horror. But 
what shall we say to Don Quixote in the sable mountain, taking a 
distant view of Hull in Yorkshire, or to Italian boys playing at 
cards in the very presence of Miss Fry? Why is the same ami- 
able young lady vexed on the other side by the growling of the 
dog of two minds? What harmony is there between Virginia 
Water and a farmer’s boy,—between the Firth of Clyde and Titania, 
Puck and Bottom? None that we can see! In truth, violent 
contrasts seem to have been the object looked to in placing most of 
the pictures, for we find Diana at Her Bath in danger of being dis- 
turbed not only by Acteon, but by Squally Weather; and by the 
side of the murderous De la Marck, surnamed the Boar of Ar- 
denne, surrounded by his bands of assassins, whom do we see 
reclining on a bank but ‘‘ honest Isaak Walton!” Not only in 
the subjects, but in the classes of painting, as well as in the 
colouring, there has been shown, so far as arrangement is cone 
cerned, the most unqualified contempt for every thing that borders 
on harmony and method. 

But this is not all. These twelve hundred pictures are placed so 
thickly on the walls over one another, from the ground upwards 
usque ad ceelum, that perhaps not more than about one hundred 
out of the whole can be seen in their proper lights. Of course 
this is unavoidable, in consequence of the limited space for the 
exhibition of so many works which the closets of Somerset House 
afford ; but the injury thereby done to a great number of merito- 
rious young artists, whose productions are stowed away wherever 
room can be found for them, is of a serious and most oppressive 
nature. We say nothing of the system which procures for the 
undeserving works of favourite artists, advantageous positions. It 
would be idle to exclaim against a practice which has prevailed so 
long, that it is now become a sort of prescription ; it will con- 
tinue as long as the Academy is confined to its present locality. 

We understand that a considerable number of excellent works 


were sent this year for exhibition, which were returned for want of 
room. This has surprised us exceedingly, because it is only neces- 
sary to look in a very cursory manner through the different rooms, 
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in order to ascertain that above half of the pictures which crowd 
the walls, ought never to have been allowed to appear there at ali, 
It is a delicate and most difficult task for the president and council 
to refuse the works of members of their own body, and scarcely 
less unpleasant for them to check the aspirations of young and 
rising artists. But something must be done on this subject, if the 
Academy wish to move forward with the improvirg taste of the 
age. The trash must be firmly rejected ; the number of portraits, 
even from the first men in the profession, must be limited to a 
fewer number. Until a proper gallery can be obtained for the 
display of the works of all our artists at once, there should be 
either a judicious selection of those which are best suited to meet 
the public eye, or the exhibition should open a month or two 
sooner, and admit in the same season two or three total or partial 
changes of pictures, as the case may require. Thus variety in the 
entertainment, and justice towards deserving candidates for fame, 
might go hand in hand. 
Had we possessed a voice in the admission of pictures to the 
resent exhibition, we should have unhesitatingly black-balled 
No. 7, ‘ Pilate washing his hands.” This is the work of one of 
our first landscape painters, Mr. Turner. Actuated by some strange 
impulse of ambition, or love of notoriety, he has left his usual and 
honorable path in order to try his hand at a historical group. We 
never beheld so signal a failure. Everybody asks, who looks at 
the daub, is this the production of Turner? and the next question 
invariably is, where is Pilate? We saw two great figures, like the 
Gog and Magog of Guildhall, standing at the opposite ends of a 
table, and at first we were inclined to believe that one of these 
must have been the conscience-stricken Pagan. But as we saw 
neither of them washing his hands, we were obliged to conclude 
that we were mistaken, and we resumed our inquiries. We looked 
next for Pilate behind a group of women, one of whom has a face 
made of chalk, for the more perfect imitation of a fainting fit. But 
still no Pilate could we discover; and in the meantime it occurred 
to us, that if it were Mr. Turner’s object to caricature the feelings 
of the Virgin during the time her Son was obliged to bear his cross, 
he would have painted the agonized mother and the women who 
attended her, exactly as he has done. But the caricature,—the 
profanation, we may truly say, of the most sacred of Scriptural 
subjects, does not end here. It is revolting to our feelings to look 
a little farther and examine the figure of Christ bearing the weight 
of the tree upon which he was to be crucified. It is a mockery of 
that sublime scene. A Jew, who spat upon the Divine victim, 
could not, in representation, have turned him into greater ridicule. 
We forbear from description, for it would not be short of blas- 
phemy. Such a picture we might have expected to see in Carlile’ 
shop; but why, with relation to the subject, or even to the fame 
of the artist, it was admitted into the Academy, we are at a loss 
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to conjecture. At length, after searching every part of this wretch- 
edly smeared piece of canvas for Pilate, we found him, with infinite 
dificulty, in a cloud overlooking the whole of the actors below, 
but so indistinctly pourtrayed as rather to give the idea of a ghost, 
than of a living trembling judge. Such a work as this, possessing 
not a single redeeming virtue in its colouring or composition, ought 
to be hooted out of the Academy, with the ceremonies that for- 
merly attended the expulsion from a town of a notorious character. 

There is another picture, executed by the same artist, in a similar 
style, a profanation too, in its way, considering that the subject is 
taken from Shakspeare, and which deserves the same fate. It is an 
attempt to represent Jessica in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and will 
be found numbered 226 in the ‘School of Painting.’ If you drew 
the figure of a woman on the floor, in all sorts of colours, and then 
placed the canvas over it, you would obtain just as good a portrait 
of Jessica as that which Mr. Turner has drawn. It is wickedly 
placed in a conspicuous part of the room, either as a remorseless 
satire upon the presumption of the artist, or as a proof, if it has 
been so placed with his consent, of the mean opinion he has formed 
of the merits of his brother academicians in general. 

But in whatever light they may be considered by Mr. Turner 
or his friends, we take leave to tell him that these two productions 
are a disgrace to his profession. 

Not far from the renowned Pilate is a family group (No. 12) by 
J. Linnell. And such a family! From the fat mother down to 
the squalling child, they all seem as if they had been just washing 
their faces with red soap. ‘Their noses and cheeks shine most 
brilliantly. You see they are meant to be represented as if the 
were engaged in a concert. No such thing, they all stand or sit 
to be looked at. They are conscious that they are in the Academy. 
We heartily wish they had staid at home, for they present one of 
a a eye-sores in the room. 

tr. H. Wilson has made a capital blunder in his Interior of a 
Cathedral (No. 17). He undertook to represent what is called in 
the Catholic religion, the Elevation of the Host,—a ceremony which 
forms an essential part of the Mass. But the artist, wholly igno- 
rant of the matter, and not giving himself the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with it, favours us with the ceremony of a Bene- 
diction, which is a very different affair, and usually takes place at 
the conclusion of vespers. Overlooking this mistake, which, how- 
ever, nO genuine artist ought to have committed, we must add, 
that the perspective of the sacred edifice is well managed, and the 
grouping of the clergymen, arrayed in their splendid habiliments, 
free from much objection. > 

Historical paintings are rarely to be met with in the exhibition 
of the Academy, and the few that we find there are generally of 
such equivocal merit, that it becomes us to hold out an encouraging 
hand towards any thing in this line of art, which bears even the 
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faintest symptoms of excellence. Hence we are disposed to speak 
kindly of Mr. Brigg’s Inés de Castro parted from her children, 
The subject is very happily chosen from a pasage in the tragedy 
of Guevaras. The characters present are Alphonso, King of 
Portugal, Donna Inés, Aboar, Gonzalez, Coello, and, we presume, 
Pacheco. 

« « Donna Inés.—Children of my life, let me embrace you, &c. 

‘« The King.—Come with me, unhappy children of Portugal.—O that 
I had never pronounced the sentence! for if Inés lose her life, I also shall 
soon die. 

‘ « Inés,—Have 1 no remedy? Then listen, Alphonso; I appeal to the 
supreme and divine tribunal, where thy injustice will be judged.” ’ 


Every body knows the tragical story of Inés de Castro, the 
daughter of a Spanish nobleman, the secretly wedded wife of Pedro, 
Alphonso’s eldest son, and one of the most beautiful women of her 
time. The courtiers of the king fearing, or pretending to fear, 
that the influence of Inés over her husband would procure too 
great a portion of his favour for the Spaniards, many of whom at 
that period took refuge in Portugal from the tyranny of their own 
sovereign, persuaded Alphonso that the death of Inés was neces- 
sary to the safety of his kingdom. He consented to her death by 
assassination; but before his infamous decree was executed, he 
went to Coimbra to see the lady, during the absence of the prince 
on a hunting party. She threw herself at his feet, and he repented 
of his resolution when he beheld the tears of the beauteous mother 
and her children; but Coello, Gonzalez, and Pacheco, the three 
minions who counselled the atrocious deed, reminded him of the 
political motives upon which the order was founded. | Their re- 
proaches brought back his former resolution: she was immediately 
taken away and murdered by Coello and his associates, who, re- 
turning to the king’s presence, displayed their daggers dripping 
with the blood of their victim. Few subjects could, therefore, be 
more fitly chosen for a historical picture, than the meeting between 
Alphonso and Inés de Castro; but the composition of the scene 
and the relation of the story, require the imagination and the hand 
of a master. 

In the work under our consideration, we do not object so much 
to the relative positions in which the figures are placed, as to 
feebleness of characteristic expression which they respectively 
betray. We can hardly bring ourselves. to believe that Inés de 
Castro is in earnest in her supplications, or that she is anxious 
indeed about any thing except the display of her person. Neither 
do the countenance and form which Mr. Briggs has given her, at 
all correspond to the beauty for which that lady was renowned. 
The king looks rather in the melting mood at the moment when 
the atrocity of the tyrant ought to be the prominent expression; 
and as to his wicked abettors, they look more like a part of the 
pageantry of the court, than the murderers of a woman. Theif 
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instrument, the assassin, appears with the dagger unsheathed in 
his hand, and with an affected fierceness in his countenance. This 
is too theatrical, and violates the dignity of a historical painting, 
which should be modelled on its sister Grace, “ philosophy teaching 
by example.” But although this is not a first-rate picture, it 
evinces high promise, and entitles Mr. Briggs to every encourage- 
ment in this difficult and too rarely trodden walk of the art. 

We have no national prejudices, and have, therefore, no difs 
ficulty in saying that we do not like the portrait of the Countess of 
Jersey, (No. 24,) by the Baron Gerard, the president, we believe, 
of the French School. We take it for granted that the picture 
must have been designed at least some years ago, though it has 
been but recently finished. The head has not an Enylish look, 
the drapery hangs like lead upon the canvas, and the figure has a 
bend in it which looks more like infirmity than grace. The 
colouring is quite French, and the whole style of the work 
mediocre. 

Who are those two merry old souls who seem to have hid them- 
selves behind the door that leads into the school of painting ? 
They are two ‘‘auld friends,” seated by a table, and quafling with 
great delight a pitcher of nut-brown ale. They look as if they 
had never touched any other liquor, and that even of their favourite 
beverage they drank with due moderation, for they are the very 
models of a green and cheerful old age. The picture is a bijou. 
Had we been in partnership with Rothschild, we should have 
shaken J. Knight by the hand, and given him a hundred guiness 
for this production before he could say Jack Robinson. 

Sir W. Beechey’s Psyche, (No. 40,) does not appear to us to be 
a very successful representation of a subject which has given rise 
to an infinite variety of experiments. The point to be attained is 
the embodying, as it were, of the intellect: mind, spirit, must he 
predominant in every feature, nay, in every limb and attitude. 
This is a pretty girl with a scarf. Her raiment seems to have 
faded in its colours. She forms, however, a favourable contrast 
with another Psyche, by Dubufe, (No. 339,) in the School of 
Painting. In order to give lightness to the figure, she is half 
immersed in water, which, however, does not conceal her naked 
figure. Independently of its offensive indecency, the form is 
any thing but intellectual. 

The “ spasmodic attack,’ by Mr. R. W. Buss, (No. 49,) is an 
entertaining subject, but it approaches too closely to the precincts 
of caricature, to be fit for so large a picture. A favourite dog is 
the invalid: several old maids and old bachelors are interested in 
his malady, and express their anxiety with characteristic primness. 
The figures are all on too large a scale, and the whole effect is 
unsatisfactory, 

A very pretty picture of a Greek Mistico, by Mr. G. P. Reinagle, 
me Shad engages the eye in passing, and kindles in the mind a 

LL. XIV. R 
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thousand beautiful thoughts of Greece, and her lovely seas and 
romantic corsairs. Who would believe that the tenants of such a 
graceful ornament of the waves would be guilty of piracy, abduc- 
tion, murder, &c.? When you have praised the Mistico, take q 
peep at the same artist’s view of Milo Harbour, by Moonlight, 
and pass over Mr. J. Ward’s Fall of Phaeton! Here isa Fall, 
indeed, my countrymen! Four Horses, (No. 53,) drawn with the 
most minute regard to anatomy, are tumbling down from Heaven 
in every imaginable variety of precipitation. The animals are 
respectively exquisitely represented, but we are at a loss to under- 
stand by what process they could have taken the different attitudes 
which the artist has given them. They are too near each other to 
allow of the convolutions in which they seem to be engaged. The 
subject is capable of being sublimely treated. Mr. Ward has given 
it a touch of the ridiculous. 

During our visits to the exhibition, we observed that a little 
historical picture, painted by the son of the President, attracted a 
good deal of attention. It is numbered 56. The subject is the 
Discovery of Camilla, by Gil Blas, when, attended by an Alguazil, 
he comes to ruin all her fine projects. and punish her for her per- 
fidy tohim. The lady is hace in a situation very difficult for an 
artist to manage with graceful effect, that is to say—in bed. She 
presents the faded remains of a good face, and is attended by her 
old crone ofa Duenna. Gil Blas enters the room with a candle in 
his hand, and the officers follow behind. It is, we understand, a 
first attempt, by Mr. Shee, Jun., in this class of art, and affords 
auspicious promise of what he may one day accomplish. The 
story is exceedingly well told, one of the most essential traits ina 
work of this kind. The colouring reminds us of the decision and 
tone of the Flemish school. It looks almost trifling or hyper- 
critical to observe that the candle and candlestick are too large, 
but, nevertheless, that is the fact, and it has an injurious effect 
upon the whole picture. The circle formed by the rays of the 
light is too regular, and, if we may so say, too mechanical. We 
have not our Spanish translation of Gil Blas at hand, but we very 
much suspect that a lamp would have been the light which Gil 
Blas ought to have used on the occasion. It would have been 
more in harmony with the Spanish costume, and with the usage 
of the age. We fancy that this little alteration would wonderfully 
improve this picture. 

Mr. Wilkie has four paintings in the present exhibition, none 
of them in the style which may be called peculiarly his own, and 
which has justly obtained for him a wide-spread reputation. For 
two of these, his Majesty’s visit to Scotland has furnished the 
materials, We think that both will be set down by posterity 2 
among the least successful of Wilkie’s productions. The portrait 


of the King (No. 63,) in the Highland dress, is unquestionably 
the best likeness of George the Fourth, which we have seen; but 
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there is a certain coarseness in the resemblance, which reminds 
yne of the observation said to have been used by his majesty, on 
seeing a bust of his royal father—that “it was horribly like !” 
The little cap on the top of that fine head, Pe the sovereign a 
smirking undignified appearance, which all the world knows 
forms no part of the character of the original. The reception of 
his majesty by the nobles and people of Scotland, upon entering 
his valaoe of Holyrood House, (No. 125,) is a most ambitious 
production. Its leading defect is, that it wants the air of a courtly 
scene. Some little ragged boys, stuck up in the windows, or 
climbing up the pillars, and a curious old woman with spectacles 
on her nose, may, perhaps, be intended to contrast with the Dukes 
of Hamilton, Montrose, and Argyle. But the association is outré. 
Strange to say, we like these said boys and old woman better than 
any other part of the picture, for this simple reason—that they 
have more of Wilkie in them. The king would seem to have been 
painted by a ’prentice boy. Several caricaturists have of late 
taken the liberty to represent his Majesty in various characters, 
such as a Guard to a Coach, a Parish Officer, a Patron of Brum- 
magem buttons, &c. Mr. Wilkie has produced his royal master 
in the character of a Drill Sergeant; at least, he has given him 
the formal attitude of one, though we apprehend he had no idea 
of adding to the number of the caricatures. Of this artist’s two 
remaining pictures, the Guerilla’s Return to his Family, (No. 375,) 
and a Spanish young Lady, with her nurse of the Asturias, on the 
Prado of Madrid, we regret that we cannot speak in favourable 
terms. We suspect, that having so long beheld Wilkie in a pe- 
culiar department of the art, in which he has no rival, we shall 
never like him in any other. His exhibitions this year forcibly 
remind us of Cicero’s unfortunate propensity to write verses. 

The President, possibly from having been much occupied in 
his new duties, possibly from a delicacy in using the privileges 
of his office too liberally in his own favour, has limited the number 
of his pictures also to four—all, except one, portraits. The 
exception is Lavinia, (No. 73,) from Thomson’s Seasons. We 
thought at first, without looking into the catalogue, that this 
was a portrait too; but upon closer examination, we found that it 
was indeed the Lavinia of the poet. She is dressed in a russet 
gown, and seated under a tree, taking refuge from a storm, with 
the scanty harvest she had gleaned, in her hand. She seems de- 
fended from every danger, by the perfect innocence and modesty 
which characterise her whole form. You see that she is anxious 
only, lest her mother should be alarmed for her, and that she is 
thinking of the cottage, 

“ far retired 
‘¢ Among the windings of a woody vale.” 

Mr. Shee, with a kindred poetic spirit, and the hand of a master, 

has combined in this picture in all the perfection that design, com- 
R 2 
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position, and execution could command, every part of Thomson’s 
ideal beauty. Her form is 


“‘ fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstained and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 


‘The modest virtues mingle in her eyes.” 
° * ad e 


‘* A native grace 
‘* Sits fair-proportioned on her polished limbs, 


Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire.” 
> * - * * 


‘* Thoughtless of beauty, she zs beauty’s self, 
Recluse amid the close embowering woods.” 


Whether we gaze upon that delicate form, 


‘* By beauty kindled; where enlivening sense, 
And more than vulgar goodness seem to dwell,” 


or upon the scene that surrounds her, the umbrageous tree, whose 
leaves mark the yellow season of the year, the near bursting of the 
storm, the breaking of the blue clouds in the distance, and the 
opening of light, which promises the speedy passing away of the 
tempest,—we perceive a thousand charms to detain us before this 
matchless production. There isa quiet attraction about it, like that 
of nature itself. Nothing seems done for effect, and yet every part 
of the picture is effective. Close by Lavinia’s feet springs up one 
of those red flowers so common in the fields in harvest time. It 
seems to have grown there of itself, and, at the same time, without 
it, the picture would not have been finished. The work looks as if 
it had been painted by Murillo, or by one of his Italian masters ; 
it might easily be supposed to have been executed two centuries 
ago. It is beyond all question the gem of the exhibition, and 
every body must agree, that the artist who created it, fully deserves 
to be the President of the Academy. Honour and merit never 
were more happily united. 

The portrait of Mr. C. W. Wynn, (No. 179,) by Mr. Shee, is a 
most accurate likeness, but that is all we think that can be said in 
its favour. There is a harshness about it, which, at a distance, 
makes one imagine that it is a bust cut in black marble. 

We are surprised that Mr. R. Westall did not make a better 
picture of the Princess Victoria, (No. 64,) or Elizabeth, as we hope 
she is hereafter to be named. ‘The attitude in which she is placed 
is exceedingly awkward. She is supposed to be sketching a scene 
from nature. We should rather say that her Royal Highness was 
doing nothing at all, and that she was more inclined for a game at 
romps than any thing else. 

The tendency to pastoral ballad has, we apprehend, nearly sub- 
sided amongst us, although we lately had occasion to notice, In 4 
rambling article upon the minor poets, certain dramatic eclogues, 
in’ which the sweet names of Colin, and Bessy Bell, and Annie, 
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and Phemie, sound most musically. Mr. Kidd’s picture of the 
Lover's Signal, (No. 70,) would furnish the author of those sketches 
with a fit subject for his muse. It smells of the Dairy all over. 
The young maiden, who, taking advantage of a visit paid by the 
drowsy god to her father and mother, goes to whisper with her lover 
at the window, is a fat buxom lass, to whom the sentiment of 
love must have appeared very odd. The ploughman outside the 
window is an equally unpoetic personage. There is nothing so dif- 
ficult to be attained as the development of rustic manvers, either 
in poetry or painting, in a form of expression that is at once na- 
tural and becoming. The Scylla of over-refinement on one side, 
is as hard to be avoided as the Charybdis of vulgarity on the other. 

Calcott’s fine landscapes are great ornaments of the present ex- 
hibition. There is one particularly, ‘‘ The Passage Point,” (No. 
105,) in which he has displayed the creative power of his imagina- 
tion, and has produced a scene, that for the richness and variety 
of its composition, is in every way worthy of Italy. No. 72, 
“Morning,” also an Italian composition, is an admirable pro- 
duction. The very soul of poetry seems to have prefigured every 
part of that brilliant landscape. 

We have expressed freely our opinions upon two of Mr. Turner’s 
oe which are out of his usualline. We are happy to acknow- 
edge that those of his works which are within that line, are in 
every respect worthy of his fame. What a series of picturesque 
and elevated conceptions burst upon the eye in that fine piece of 
invention to which he has given the name of Palestrina! It were 
indeed worthy of Hannibal, at the moment when he “ marked, 
with eagle-eye, Rome, as his victim.” The towering pile of rock 
forms a grand object in itself, contrasted with the smiling scenery 
below. We have heard it observed, that the trees look as if 
they were combed, and had just been taken out of a band-box ; 
that is to say, that they betray too mucb diligence in the finishing 
of the branches and the leaves. The remark is not altogether un- 
just. It is, we think, generally speaking, the fault of this dis- 
tinguished artist, that he is rather formal in his details, as if he 
intended his landscapes only to be looked at by people in full 
dress, when their eyes are prepared for niceties. evertheless, his 
pictures will live, and his name will go down to posterity as that 
of the English Claude. 

It was with a melancholy pleasure that we, in common, we are 
sure, with every visiter to the Academy, surveyed the portraits 
which were among the last of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s works. The 
portrait of Thomas Moore, the face alone of which is finished, is 
decidedly the best likeness of the poet of Ireland which we have 
seen. That of the Earl of Aberdeen is also a most accurate resem- 
blance. There are four or five others which will easily be distin- 
guished from the surrounding paintings, by the style which every 
Where indicates’ the hand of a master. We observe that, all the 
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most distinguished works which Sir Thomas has left behind him, 
are now collected and exhibited in the British Gallery. One.room 
alone, is filled with portraits which were painted for His Majesty, 
to whose sound taste and munificent patronage, the arts in this 
country are more indebted, than to all his royal predecessors pnt 
together. ‘a 

Newton has only three paintings in theexhibition. The “ Abbot 
Boniface” is the least admirable of the three ; but (No. 144,) Shy- 
lock and Jessica, and (No. 218,) Yorick and the Grisette, will, we 
think, be enumerated among his first rate works. He has a wa 
of telling a comic story which is widely different from Wilkie’s ; itis 
pointed and humorous, and reminds us much of Addison's amusing 
papers in the a The determination of Jessica to make the 
best use of the keys for her own purposes, is seen almost laughing 
out through her eyes; the arch demareness of her pretty Jewish 
face is irresistible. But the other picture, Yorick and the Grisette, 
is better even than this. To be understood, it must be seen ; for 
there is no describing the French girl’s consciousness of being 
under the gaze of her customer while she is selecting the gloves for 
him, her natural desire to look more pretty even than she is, and 
the sort of keen, philosophic admiration which beams upon her 
from his glance. He seems resolved toremain trying on the gloves 
for ever, and the Grisette has evidently no objection. 

There is a very pretty picture, painted by a French artist, Mr. 
Massot, entitled ‘‘ Le Bon Conseil.” A handsome monk, after 
confessing a charming rustic brunette, is giving her advice upou 
religious subjects. The artist has made it manifest that the monk 
is sensible of the beauty of his penitent, and lengthens his admo- 
nitions, partly for the purpose of detaining her, partly from an in- 
terest in her preservation from the dangers to which her attractions 
are likely to expose her. The girl blushes to hear her pretensions 
thus dwelt — by so handsome a man, and listens with unfeigued 
attention. There is no comedy in the picture ; the story is told in 
a fervent and interesting manner. 

Some of our critics have bestowed unqualified praise upon Mr. 
Etty’s immense painting of Judith. ‘ And anon, after she went 
forth ; and she gave Holofernes’ head to her maid, and she put it 
in her bag of meat.” It is stated in the catalogue to have been 
‘« painted by order of the Scottish Academy of Fine Arts in Edin- 
burgh.” It is seldom that pictures painted ‘‘to order” are pet- 
fectly successful. There is something in the very idea which 
seems to restrain the inventive faculty of the artist, and gives a 
stiffness and a pedantry to his execution. If Mr. Etty had been 
directed to select his subject from the Book of Judith, he might 
— have found a more engaging passage for his pencil than that 
which he has represented. ‘The head even of a monster, such as 
Holofernes was, separated from its trunk, is a most disgustn 
object. It is placed in the hands of the maid, the hair clotte¢, 
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the face distorted and coloured with an unearthly paleness, and as 
if to fill up the measure of our disgust, near it is the meat . 
having a most rancid appearance. The head of the maid herself 
is as pallid as that of the tyrant, and we hardly know what kind 
of expression it wears, whether of terror or joy, whether of anxiety 
to display or to conceal the foul deposit entrusted to her. The 
countenance of Judith is, perhaps, properly turned away from the 
spectator, but the attitude destroys much of the interest which her 
radiant beauty would otherwise have given to the picture. Her 
figure looks gigantic. The colouring of her drapery is said to be 
worthy of Titian. It may be so, but all the power of execution, 
even of that great master, could never reconcile us to the subject 
as it is here represepted. The best part of the picture, in our 
opinion, is the dim view which is given of the sleeping guards, 

G. Cruikshank, Clint, Pickersgill, Stothard, Chalon, Stan- 
field, Landseer, Mulready, Hurlstone, Varley, Phillips, Havell, 
and a great number of established, or rising artists, have contri- 
buted a variety of paintings and statues, which we have not reom 
to notice, either in the way of praise or censure. Those which 
we have deer eige | mentioned, will afford a just notion of the 
general character of the exhibition; and we must say in con- 
clusion, that with all its faults, it shews beyond all question, 
that the Academy has worked miracles for the arts in England. 
We have little doubt, that under the presidency of Mr. Shee, 
whose electiqn to his present station reflects great honour on his 
associates, the growing talent of the country, devoted to the 
vineyard which he has Rimself so well cultivated, will meet with 
all the kind encouragement which genius, taste, a sound head, 
and a good heart, can bestow, 





Art. VIII.—Lectures on the Apocalypse. By William Jones, M. A. 
Author of the History of the Waldenses. 8vo. London: Holdsworth 
and Ball. 1830. 


THE ancients, we are told, used to intoxicate their helots, in 
order to shew to their children the degradation of intemperance. 
On a similar principle, we beg to recommend this as a most ex- 
emplary production. Vowing vengeance against every form of 
ecclesiastical government now subsisting; clamorous in his de- 
hunciations against Bishops and Priests of all kinds; utterly 
protesting against tythes and fees, and indeed contributions of 
any sort for the support of religious institutions, which are not 
freely and voluntarily given,—Mr. Jones, after ‘all, is as narrow- 
minded a partizan, as besotted in his prejudices, as jealuus, as 
arrogant and exclusive as any priest of them all. 

First and foremost, he cannot be said to be a very diffident 
man, whatever be his merits, who undertakes the fearful task 
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task of expounding the Apocalypse. We have been sometimes, 
to be sure, reconciled to the audacity of such an enterprize, by 
the striking superiority of mind or acquirement which ~ been 
brought to it. Still, even with these advantages, the great men 
who commanded tiem, did litthe more at last than leave in their 
speculations on the Apocalypse, a memento of their alliance with 
poor impotent humanity. They walked, however, in humility, 
through the mysterious wilderness, and when they did venture to 
give shape to the dim shadows which the Sacred Prophet cast 
upon their path, it was with the reverence and reserve of men 
who were conscious that it was easy for them to err. An ey- 
pounder of rather a different character now claims our attention. 
Acknowledging no want of qualification for his task, he finds no 
difficulty in the execution of it: he is exceedingly penetrating 
in his own opinion, and is very complacent that he is so. Other 
men found quagmires, and impassable currents, and insuperable 
heights, in these revelations; but the Nimrod of Aldermanbury 
clears them all at a leap. Some of the wisest and brightest of 
mankind have paused in dismay in the same career: even a 
Newton has recoiled before some difficulties in the Apocalypse, 
veiling his eyes in dread, and confessing his weakness. 


But fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 


and the temerity with which Mr. Jones tenders himself as a 
general expounder of the Apocalypse, may be taken perhaps as 
the best criterion of his fitness for the office. 

There are two classes of commentators on the Revelations of 
St. John. The first comprehends that body of sober and modest 
inquirers, who enter upon the study of those writings with the 
most dispassionate mind, seeking only with impartial vigilance 
a fair solution of their mysterious contents. In the other class is 
to be found that multitude, each of whom, possessed of some 
theory of his own, appeals to the Saint of Patmos for no other 
ag than to turn the authority of the prophet in his favour. 

n this latter class Mr. Jones holds an eminent rank, and his 
troublesome hobby is an utter abhorrence of all constituted 
churches, from the Tropical church of Rome to the Arctic Regions 
of the church of Scotland. The church of England, however, 
is just as bad as the church of Rome, and the church of Rome, 
of course, is no better than she should be. Though the former, 
as the mother, ought to be the greater sinner, still Mr. Jones 
seems to think that there is no great difference between them. He 
cannot ironically address the younger harlot—O Matre pulchra, 
filia pulchrior ;* but her proficiency in crime has been so rapid, 
that Mr. Jones promises her a good moiety at least, of the punish- 
ment which is to fall upon the guilty family. In truth, on every 
topic but this one, Mr. Jones is comparatively reasonable and 
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* O daughter, more beautiful than thy beautiful mother. 
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pacific. This is the case with him during about three fourths of 
each chapter: when he has arrived at that critical stage, the lucid 
interval terminates; the colour forsakes his cheek, the eye rolls, 
the lips quiver, and, from the struggling articulation, we collect, 
that it is the bare thought of the church of England that exercises 
such malignant influence upon the man. The church is the bur- 
den of every lecture from cover to cover of this book; we expect 
it as periodically as the derry down chorus of the old song. 
Heaven, we pray, deliver all our tribe from the Ecclesi-phohia ! 

Now, as there is no law more just to try a man by than that 
which he himself lays down, we shall take the opportunity of giv- 
ing Mr. Jones the full benefit of his own legislation. The crime 
which our expositor charges most fiercely in the Church of Rome, 
is that of assuming that salvation is not to be had out of her pale. 
The Church of England, too, sins nearly as much, by employing 
the hand of civil power to enforce her ordinances. In short, Mr. 
Jones thinks it a very anti-christian and wicked thing that these 
two churches should act on the opinion that their creeds respectively 
are night, and that all other creeds are wrong. This is Mr. Jones’s 
complaint ; and yet, what does he do himself? Why, he only goes 
a little further than either one or other of the churches; for, not 
satisfied with merely dealing damnation round the land, and con- 
signing to perdition every man that has not the good fortune to 
shelter himself in that dear Goshen, the Baptist Church of Alder- 
maubury, Mr. Jones gives them to understand that the Battle of 
Armaggedon is in store for them, with every variety of temporal 
affliction. This is the upshot of his book. But, before we go far- 
ther, let us hear him in person. 

Speaking of the seven Asiatic Churches, which he says repre- 
sented Christ’s kingdom on earth, he observes : 


‘ Let us beware of confounding this kingdom with national establish- 
ments of Christianity, all of which, even in the purest forms in which they 
ever have existed, are ANTICHRISTIAN. —p. 124. 


In allusion to the late Dr. Samuel Clarke is the following :— 


‘ That the national establishment of religion, in the service of which 
he spent his days, has much of this evil lying at its door—I mean, in cor- 
rupting the doctrine, changing the laws, and persecuting the friends of the 
kingdom of Christ—is either true, or I have laboured under a gross delu- 
sion for half a century.’—p. 160. 


Mr. Jones becomes less reserved as he goes on :— 


. The church of England professes to be the reformed church, and so 
she is, in a measure; but her constitution is just as antichristian as that of 
the Church of Rome; for, if the latter be the mother of harlots, the former 
is one of her unchaste daughters, and will assuredly fall in the general 
wreck which awaits all national establishments of religion, and every sys- 
tem of man’s device. What says the Church of England with all her 
boast of reformation ? Why, that she “ has power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and settle controversies in matter of faith.” Here is the worm 
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at the core—the germ of all antichristianity; and see what fruits have 
issued from this root of bitterness.’—p. 184. 


In the next passage, the learned gentleman putteth a grave 
question :— 


‘ See then what they are doing, who are spending their strength in sup- 
porting the alliance between Church and State ; the throne and the altar ; 
they are labouring to uphold that which Christ came to abolish; and js 
there no evil, think you, in this?’ -pp. 266, 267. 


They must be very ignorant of the world, who do not know that 
much may be conveyed by an interrogatory. But lest there should 
be any misunderstanding of the matter, Mr. J ones chuses to speak 
out : 


‘I cannot forbear remarking to you, my brethren, a consideration 
which the bare reading of these verses is calculated to impress upon all 
our minds, namely, that it is no trifling concern for any of the homan 
race to be found following in the train of the beast, or dwelling in the 
camp of those who worship his image, or even to receive his mark, either 
in the hand or forehead! Thoughtless mortals may trifle with these mat- 
ters in this the day of their merciful visitation, and say, as thousands are 
saying daily, ‘‘ What does it matter whether we belong to the church of 
Rome, or to the church of England, or to the kirk of Scotland, or to any 
dissenting church? If we do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God, it is all that he requires of us, without perplexing ourselves about 
rites or ceremonies, or forms and modes of worship; these are only the 
anise, mint, and cummin which are tithed for the use of the priesthood !” 
Now, if there be any meaning in such an harangue as this, what, I ask, 
does it amount to? Is it not this, that all the terrible denunciations which 
the word of God contains against the corrupters of the gospel, against 
those who secularize the kingdom of Christ, is idle rhodomontade, un- 
worthy the attention of a man of sense? My brethren, be not deceived ! 
God is not mocked; neither does he mock any of his creatures with idle 
threats. There is such a thing as the beast and his image - there is such 
a thing as worshipping this beast and his image—and there is such a 
thing as receiving their mark in the hand or forehead ; and you see what 
is here said concerning such.’—pp. 452, 453. 


Hear him further in this strain :— 


‘The accomplishment of the various predictions concerning this anti- 
christian power, which are to be found in the prophecies of Daniel, and in 
the writings of the apostle Paul, together with the application of all that is 
said concerning mystical Babylon in the Apocalypse, can be found only in 
the anti-christian system which has been drawn over the nations of Europe, 
marked in its leading features by blasphemy, deceit, superstition, idolatry, 
and spiritual tyranny ; a constitution of things established in the name of 
Christ, whose tow All is not of this world, and yet supported by the 
secular arm, by acts of parliament, by the sword of the civil magistrate, 
by — power and glory. And, at once, to mark its opposition to the 
heavenly kingdom which Christ came to promote, and which consists !0 
‘* righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,” its character is written 
in blood. ‘I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
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with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” Rev. xvii. 6. Now, we have only 
to turn our attention to the church of Rome, and the kingdoms and states 
in league with her, to find this system in perfection. It cannot, indeed, 
be restricted to that church; for, wherever the same system prevails, the 
system of church government supported by secular authority, let it pass 
under whatever name it may, we are bound to regard it as a branch of 
Anti-christ, and, as such, an object of the divine indignation.’—pp. 471, 
472. 

We have seen Mr. Jones rise upon himself in every succeeding 
passage , until, at last, he arrives at the following climax. 

‘ Our own country, at the time of the Reformation, broke off her con- 
nection with the church of Rome; the Pope ceased to be acknowledged 
here as the head of the church; but what then? the honour was trans- 
ferred to the reigning prince, king or queen, who was still permitted to 
occupy that station in the national church, that Christ alone occupies in 
his own churches, which are his kingdom. Now, as all such human in- 
stitutions are at variance with the nature of his kingdom, and contrary to 
his revealed will, they must inevitably fall in the ruin which is impending 
over mystical Babylon ; and, consequently, it is the duty of all who fear 
the Lord, and value their own souls, to “* Come out” from such anti-scrip- 
tural establishments, that they partake not of the sins, and receive not 
of the plagues which await them. “O thou that dwellest upon many 
waters, abundant in treasures, thine end is come, and the measure of thy 
covetousness,” Jer. li. 13. ‘‘ Go out of the midst of her, my people, and 
deliver every one his own soul from the fierce anger of the Lord,” ver. 45,’ 
—pp. 518, 519. 

We beg leave humbly to inquire if there be in any record 
connected with the Ch ath of Rome, such specimens of arrogance— 
of overbearing pride and ruthless intolerance asthis? It is worthy 
of the darkest era of spiritual blindness. Many faults may be 
excused in a church which can boast of such a number of followers 
in all parts of the world, and such a duration of her existence, as 
the Church of Rome; and those at all events do not form a very 
great majority of the inhabitants of the world, whom she excludes 
from salvation, if indeed it be her doctrine to doso. But to hear 
the little organ of a little club of human beings—a mere handful 
even in this city, stretching himself forth, and with all the mock 
importance of a messenger ~ on High, uttering his sentence of 


condemnation against nineteen twentieths of the world, presents 
us with such an idea of the insignificance of the man, that we 
almost forget his presumption, and only think of the ridiculous 
situation in which he is placed. Nor is it alone against bodies 
that Mr. Jones launches his impotent thunderbolt. There is 
scarcely a writer on the ee pe that differs from his views, 


whom he does not dispose of in the same summary manner. This 
writer, he contends, all but blasphemes,—the next, is a supporter 
of Antichrist ; and all of them, from Calvin to the learned Faber, 
laboured under a radical defect,’ (Mr. Jones’s own words) ‘ which 
must ever disqualify those who are the unhappy subjects of it from 
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doing justice to the undertaking, —namely, a scriptural illustration 
of the Apocalypse.” Does any man doubt, who reads the language 
of this fiery bigot, but that the want of power alone prevents him 
from carrying his doctrine at the point of the sword, and from 
striving to establish his church by rags 

We ats now nearly done with Mr. Jones for the present, and 
that, too, without exposing the very silly attempt of his, to ex- 
plain the literal mystery of the letters which are commonly Supposed 
to mean the number 666. But as weshould be giving an imperfect 
view of his powers of exposition, did we not shew his method of 
fulfilling the prophecies of St. John, we shall give a short extract 
for that purpose. 

‘As the prophecy is yet unfulfilled, it is quite impossible for us to 
answer a variety of questions that may be started, respecting the time 
when, the place where, and the particular means by which this work of 
remunerative justice shall be effected. There is no necessity for supposing 
that Christ will marshal armies of his disciples, who will have literally to 
fight against those of the beast, and the kings of the earth who support 
him; but, while they are following him in spreading the everlasting 
gospel, he, as King of kings, and Lord of Lords, may work the complete 
overthrow of their adversaries, by placing them in collision with one 
another. Cast your eye for a moment on the proceedings which have 
taken place on the European continent during the last forty years, and 
mark how the powers, which have been so long supporting Antichrist, have 
been quarrelling among themselves, and weakening one another's strength. 
France, and Austria, and Russia, and Prussia, and Spain, and Portugal, 
Naples and Sardinia, not forgetting the “chair of St. Peter,” also. Now, 
that which we have already scen to take place, we can readily conceive 
may take place again at the appointed time; and, as has been well re- 
marked, such may be the progress of things, till, like two furious beasts 
of prey, they effect their mutual destruction.’—pp. 535, 536. 


And if we do cast our eyes back, and contemplate the events 
of the last forty years, what in reality do we see? We behold, 
indeed, the elements of contention occasionally breaking out 
between the powers which have been most ardently attached to 
the ‘“‘Chair of St. Peter.”—We see those powers weakened, and 
sometimes collectively and individually reduced to the utmost 
straits. We see in ~ ne a gigantic influence arise and conso- 
lidate itself, threatening not merely the powers of Europe, which are 
friendly to popery, but the popedom itself: for who will deny that 
the most formidable enemy which the church of Rome ever en- 
countered, was Buonaparte? We see that anti-catholic power put 
down, and we see the pro-catholic power set up. By whom ! 
By England, the right arm of the reformed religion. The blood 
and treasures of the great champion of protestantism are exhausted 
for the purpose of clearing the way for the church of Rome; for 
the purpose of restoring one of its most valuable supporters 10 the 
Bourbon dynasty: and even at this moment, we see this very 
England usiog all her enegies, to preserve, upon the Continent, 
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that state of repose which will most surely enable the church of 
Rome to repair her wings, and recruit her strength. This is what 
we see; and how far it agrees with Mr. Jones’s notions of the 
prophet’s anticipations, it is for that gentleman to decide. 

We have never been called almost to the consideration of the 
Apocalypse, without finding fresh reasons for believing that we 
ourselves have really got a clue to the meaning of St. John. The 
may talk of the Church of Rome, and the Church of England ; 
of the French Revolution, and the English debt, as having been 
aimed atin the visions which broke upon the Saint of Patmos; 
but in our opinion, nearly the whole of the allegorical descriptions 
and epithets—the man of sin—the mother of abomination—the 
Scarlet Lady—and the Lady of Babylon, which we find in the 
Apocalypse, are very fairly realized in the mass of nonsense, ab- 
surdity, extravagance, raving, if not downright blasphemy and 
immorality, which bad or weak men have continued to raise up on 
the foundation of the sacred book of the Revelations itself. At all 
events, by interpreting this book in the usual way, we must be 
forced to admit that there is no allusion made by St. John to the 
vast nuisance of which we have been speaking; and to suppose, 
that in foretelling the misfortunes which were to befall the hu- 
man race, St. John could have omitted so signal an infliction 
as we see has been made, in reference to his own revelations, 
would, in our humble opinion, be only fancying a very great incon- 
sistency. 





Art. 1X.—Levi and Sarah: or the Jewish Lovers. A Polish Tale. 
By Julius Ursinus Niemcewicz. Translated from the German Edition, 
with a Preface and Notes by the Editor. Svo. pp. 346. London: 
Murray. 1830. 


Since our last number, the claims of the Jews to be placed ape 
an equality with the rest of the ape subjects as to civil rights, 
have been rejected by one branch of the Legislature, and we feel 
that sort of satisfaction at the result which springs from the con- 
templation of an act of strict justice executed at the expense of some 
private feelings. Our principles must have been very much misun- 
derstood indeed, if we have not satisfied our readers that it was sulely 
upon political and civil grounds that we opposed those claims ; but 
we confess that, if there be a shadow of truth in the details which the 
work now before us unfolds, the obstacles to Jewish emancipation 
which arise upon religious grounds, throw the former objections 
altogether into the shade. 

The author of the original work is a Pole, who, though net gene- 
rally known to the literary circles in this country, is, it seems, a 
distinguished ornament to the literature of his own. He is now far 
advanced in life, and writes, of course, with all the deliberation of 
old age. He has had very extensive opportunities for becoming 
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acquainted with the Jewish population which forms so large a pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Poland ; and, in the present work, he 
professes to convey a view of the manners, morals, prejudices, 
and superstitions of the people to which it relates, which view ix 
very strikingly illustrated by several extracts from the Jewish 
Talmudic writers. How the translation of the work came to be 
undertaken, the editor must be allowed to state for himself. 


‘In his journey through Poland, the editor was much struck with the 
numbers and the appearance of the Jews. He had been aware that 
were a numerous body; but did not expect to see the difference betwixt 
them and the other inhabitants to be so distinetly marked as he found 
them. As none of them are engaged in agriculture, they are but rarely to 
be found in the villages, and being thus assembled in the towns and cities, 
which are but few, they seem in most of them to form a very la 
majority of their population. The men have, for the most part, much 
finer countenances than the other Poles; their forms are better, as well as 
their attitudes and paces; and the long flowing black dresses which they 
commonly wear, form altogether a striking contrast with the appearance 
of their slouching, loitering, idle neighbours. Their eastern countenances 
and complexions, and the waving beards of many, especially of those ad- 
vanced to middle age, presented a new and striking feature. They 
seemed to be always in motion, and yet doing nothing, and it was natural 
to inquire how such numbers of them could procure the means of sub- 
sistence, especially as their wives and daughters seemed to be decorated 
with jewels or ornaments much more expensive than were to be seen 
among the inhabitants of the same class in the neighbouring provinces of 
the Prussian dominions which had just been passed through. It appeared 
extraordinary in a country where the laws prohibited them from possess- 
ing land, where their own indisposition to a rural life prevented them from 
renting and cultivating that of others, that they should not address them- 
selves to some manufacturing or handicraft pursuits; but such the Editor 
had reason to believe was the case; and all of them subsist by being the 
retail distributors of the labour of their neighbours in some way or other. 
They have in their hands all the intermediate operations of the commerce 
of the country to such an extent, that every one who wants either to buy 
or to sell any commodity performs the operation, however minute, through 
the instrumentality of his Jew. A lady of the highest rank in Poland 
affirmed, that if she wanted to purchase household linen, clothes, or furni- 
ture, she was obliged to employ her own Jew, or she was sure to be cheated. 
This kind of trafficking habit, though it leads to great wealth with some 
few individuals of the nation, leaves a great part in the most miserable 
state of poverty, a state which can only be encountered by the extreme of 
frugality, approaching toa kind of half starvation; whilst the rags and 
filth which cover their persons are hid from the eye of the observer by the 
long dresses of black stuff, which composes their principal but cheap 
garment. 

‘ The distress among the numerous poor Jews is felt by the government 
as one of the evils requiring some remedy. A law had been promulgated, 
by which they were ordered to apply themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil within a specified time. But arbitrary as the power of a Russian 
autocrat may be, this was beyond the limits of his authority; for the 
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period had passed over, and none of them had exchanged their town habits 
for rural occupations. 

‘At the time the Editor was in Warsaw, a commission was sitting there, 
under the authority of the Emperor Alexander, to inquire into the circum- 
stances of those people, to point out the evils, and to suggest some appro- 
priate remedy. What measures have been adopted in consequence of the 
examination of these commissioners, is not known.’—pp. xiii.—xv. 


The letters principally consist of communications between Sarah 
and Levi, two lovers of the Jewish persuasion, who, though they 
adhere to the better principles of Judaism, reject many of its 
tenets, which, however seerery to human nature, appzar to be 
extensively acted on by the Polish Jews. Old Moses, Sarah’s 
father, who is a firm adherent to the vulgar creed, takes a strong 
dislike against Levi, on account of the difference of opinion be- 
tween them; and the proceedings which he adopts in order to 
hinder the union of the young people, give rise to that series of 
circumstances and incidents which constitutes whatever of plot 
there is to be found in the work. We shall, without reference to 
the very meagre story itself, select such passages as are best calcu- 
lated to exhibit the peculiarities of the Jewish belief, at least as it 
governs the consciences and the conduct of the Jews of Poland. 

Sarah, during a journey which the family make from Warsaw 
to Radziwilow, has the boldness, under the pressure of fatigue and 
thirst, to accept a draught of water from a Christian girl. Her 
father rebukes her thus, after having first invited her attention by 
a sound blow of a stick on the back :— 


‘“ Ah! thou wretch ! unworthy of the name of an Israelite! Darest 
thou drink out of a vessel that has been touched by the unclean mouth of 
the Gojim? Dost thou not know that, according to our books, especiall 
the Talmud, only the Jews have originated from God, and have souls; an 
that all others have sprung from Sitra Acdra, the enemy of God; they 


have no souls, and are as leprous as the worms that crawl upon the 
earth?” "—p, 8, 


Of marriage amongst the Jews, Sarah writes :— 


‘They marry without love, without having known, or even seen each 
other. Their union is neither founded on affection, on mutual confidence, 
nor similar feelings, nor even on esteem. Two fathers negociate the 
match, or rather bargain about the fortunes. One sells to a son a bride 
he has never seen; the other sells a daughter, who is, perhaps, equally 
unacquainted with the bridegroom. On the day fixed they are brought 
logether for the first time; a few ceremonies take place, and from that 
moment they pass the whole of their lives together.’—p. 10. 


The following account, which is found in a note of the Talmud, 
and other books much prized by the Jews, will prove interesting :— 
‘The Talmud is a theological work, highly valued by all Jews, and by 
the Polish Jews estimated beyond the Old Testament. It consists of two 


divisions, called the Mischna and the Gemara. The Mischna is a collec- 
tion of the writings of the rabbins in former ages, made in the second cen- 
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tury of the Christian era. The great reverse in the situation of the Jew, 
since the time when Moses delivered the law,—the new connexions formed 
betwixt them and other nations,—the change in the various forms of go. 
ciety,—and the great improvement made in the sciences and the arts of 
life,—all gave rise to questions how far they might abstain from or indulge 
in many things and practices unknown to Moses. These points are dis. 
cussed in the Mischna under six several heads. The Gemara, Collected 
about one hundred years later, is a commentary on the Mischna. Whey 
the Jews were scattered from Palestine, many of them collected in Baby- 
lon, where the rabbins, about 500 years after Christ, made additions to the 
Mischna, and produced what is now used under the name of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. The Mischna contains fewer absurdities than the Ge. 
mara. An abridgment of both, made by Maimonides in the twelfth century 
is most esteemed by the more enlightened Jews, as many of the dreams and 
follies and improprieties of the Gemara are omitted.’—p. 17. 


In no particular is the ceremonial character of Judaism more 
strikingly indicated than in the costume which its professors are 
enjoined to observe. 

‘ The first requisite for a Jew, if he conforms to the law, is the Arba 
Camphos, a kind of square mantle, which comes over the breast before, 
and over the shoulders behind, and is kept on by fringes of woollen thread. 
These fringes are called Zizzis, or Band of God. They consist of eight 
twisted double threads, which are connected with five buttons, in remem- 
brance of the five books of Moses, and hang down about a foot behind. 
They are designed to bring to recollection the commandments, and to 
guard against the commission of sin. The Jews derive the practice from 
the book of Numbers, chap. xv. verses 37 to 4].’—p. 19. 


Several works of authority are referred to in these letters, (and 
the practice of old Moses is quite consistent with the imputation,) 
to shew that it is a tenet of the Polish Jews to believe that none 
but Jews are possessed of souls; they also believe that not only is 
it no harm, but that it is virtuous to cheat a Christian; and if a 
Jew find any thing belonging to a follower of Christ, he is under 
no obligation to restore it, but is forbidden to do so. The Szem 
Meszmiel, for instance, on the rights of Jews, lays down that. 

‘The duty of loving our neighbour only extends to the Jews, not to 
those of other religions, The Jew is merely bound to live according to the 
commands of the law, and the professors of other religions are bound to 
supply all their wants.” ’—p. 36. 


The minuteness to which the Jewish Priests carry their casuistry is 
not at all wonderful, when we consider that form is literally the sub- 
stance of their religion. The attempt, however, to push their scrupu- 
lous distinctions into practical life, is not the less ridiculous in itself 
and degrading to those who make it. An injunction, it seems, in the 
Mosaic law, prohibits that a kid should be seethed in its mother’s 
milk. The translator says, that the principle of this law operates 
even in some English Jews, so far as that they will not eat cheese 
after having eaten meat ; and some of the more rigid will leave the 
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room at the close of dinner should cheese be placed on the table. 
Our business, however, now is with a case under this prohibition, 
which is thus gravely related by Moses to his correspondent Hirsch. 


‘We have lately had under the consideration of our rabbins, some vio- 
lations of the law, which required atonement and absolution. Reuben, 
one of our brotherhood, had been eating some stewed meat, and had laid 
down his spoon on a basin of milk. Immediately after the act, it struck 
him that he had sinned, when he put on his garment of prayer, and re- 
paired to the rabbin.’—-pp. 78, 79. 


The rabbin, however, unequal to so knotty a point, sent the 
applicant to a more experienced rabbin. 

From the few letters which are written by Levi, the betrothed 
of Sarah, it would appear that whilst he rejected the immoral and 
anti-social tenets that prevailed amongst the Jews, he himself was 
not lessa Jew. He even boasts that it is his faithful adherence to 
the Mosaic law that renders him impatient of what he calls ‘ the 
modern innovations, by means of which blind fanaticism has in- 
jured his religion.’ 


‘The brotherhood, he says, in the most unjust manner, have assumed to 
themselves among other encroachments and abuses, the arrangement of 
whatever relates to the interment of the dead. In order to keep the ignorant 
people in subjection, they have made them believe, that unless they are bu- 
ried within a few hours after death, they are not merely disgraced, but de- 
prived of future salvation. These opinions and prejudices have been 
brought into full operation by the elders in the most frightful manner 
towards the hated Ephraim. Notwithstanding my representations and so- 
licitations, four days had passed over, and the corpse of that true son of 
Abraham remained unburied.—pp. 83, 84. 


Levi remonstrated much more warmly than sean and pro- 


voked the signal vengeance of the Elders. They met in a body, 
and, after convicting the unfortunate youth of divers blasphemies, 
concluded by cursing him ‘ with the curses of Niddui, of Cherem, 
and Schamatha,’ the import of which terrific denunciations is ex- 
plained by the editor. 


‘The great controul over the public mind lay in the awful sentence of 
excommunication, At the end of the appropriate period, and when the 
evidence had been exhibited, the solemn Niddui, or interdict, was pro- 
nounced, which, for thirty days, separated the criminal from the hopes and 
privileges of Israel. For more heinous offences and against contumaceous 
delinquents, the more terrific Cherem, or the still more fatal Shammata, 
or excommunication, was proclaimed. The Cherem inflicted civil death ; 
but on due repentance and reparation for the crime, the same authority which 
denounced, might repeal the Cherem: the absolved offender was restored 
to life. But no power could cancel the irrevocable Shammata. The 
sentence of excommunication was couched in the most fearful phrases. 

€ delinquent was excommunicated, anathematised, accursed,—by the 
book of the law, by the ninety-three precepts, by the malediction of Joshua 


against Jericho, by that of Elisha against the children who mocked him, 
VOL, XIV, Ss 
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and so on through all the terrific threatenings of the ancient law and his. 
tory. He was accursed by the mysterious names of certain spirits of deadly 
power. He was accursed by heaven and earth, by the seraphim, and by 
the heavenly orbs. Excommunication inflicted a civil death. No one ex- 
cept his wife and children might approach the moral leper. All others 
must avoid him at the distance of a fathom. If there be a dead body in 
his house, no one enters it. If a child be born, the father must circumcise 
it. Publie detestation was not appeased by death—no one mourned him 
who died excommunicated ; his coffin was stoned, and a heavy slab was 
placed over his remains, either as a mark of infamy, or to prevent him 
from rising again at the last day.’—pp. 92, 93. 


The terms in which Levi was cursed are sufficiently strong, and 
they may be taken as another proof, added to the thousand which 
we already have, how very much being in earnest conduces to 
the selection of apt and forcible phrases. 


‘« Thus may this Levi be cursed by the law and by the superior judges 
in the dwelling places of the Heathens! May the plagues of famine and 
pestilence overtake him! May his house become the dwelling-place of 
dragons and scorpions, and may his star fall from heaven! May his ene- 
mies triumph over his fall, and his silver and gold be appropriated by them ! 
Cursed may he be: cursed by the tongues of Addirorona and Achlariels, 
by the tongues of Sandulphion and Haudrajel, by the tongues of Zafzafil 
and Hufhafil, and finally by the threefold elevated King of the seven thou- 
sand names! May his race be rooted out like that of Korah! May his 
soul depart from him under the struggles of misery and despair; whilst 
the wrath of God is crushing him! He shall be choked like Ahitophel, 
his end shall be like that of Gehazi; never shall he rise up from his trou- 
bles, nor shall his remains rest in the burial-place of the children of Israel !”’ 
—pp. 91—93. 


It is very likely that most of the absurd ordinances in force 


amongst the Polish Jews have had their origin in the interested 
speculations of the Elders, for the observance of them may gene- 
rally be suspended on conditions, which are very well calculated to 
enable that cunning priesthood to sustain such a system of good 
living and indulgence, as is always sure to thrive under corporate 
influence. But how these exactions,—for in fact exactions are the 
gist of the whole body of regulations,—operate on the humbler 
classes, may be seen from the complaints of Chaim, a person who 
had lived in the capacity of a servant to Moses. In a letter which 
he writes to Levi, under peculiar circumstances, he says— 


‘The Elders only think of contriving an easy way of injuring us. 
Hence there are taxes imposed under various names and pretences, such 
as for new copies of the Talmud ; for substitutes for recruits; and other 
objects to which I, a poor fellow, must contribute 4s much as those rich 
men Moses and Hirsch. One of the greatest impositions is that of the 
days of fasting. When it comes into the head of one of the Elders, 
for any reason, to make presents to a person of distinction, he ordains 2 
three days’ fast, which means that each family must contribute the amount 
of the cost of maintaining all the persons of which it is composed during 
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three days. 1 kmaw, mot how the rich may fast on those days; but I 
must do it in spite of my will, when I give up that which can, alone 
support my wife and children, and have not a farthing left to buy them 
bread. Why must I and mine be starved? For the sake of our religion 
or Moses? No! neither our religion nor our Lawgiver delivers any such 
commands, We are left to pine or to perish in hunger, that those specu- 
lators, Isaac or Schlaume, may have something to purchase the Sabbath 
lights, or to make contracts for raising recruits. Then again comes a 
fresh exaction. Under penalties of excommunication, we are ordered to 
contribute to some new work about to be printed. What is that to me, 
or what have I to do with it? I neither understand Hebrew nor Syriac ; 
but keep the commandments of God, say my proper prayers, eat no swine’s 
flesh, subsist by my honest labour, and do no man any wrong; and thus 
am I a better Israelite than the over-learned, who get blind by poring over 
books, which neither make them wiser nor better. We, the poor, begin to 
have our eyes opened to these matters; and I fear some injury will be 
done to our religion, if our Elders continue longer to exercise their plans 
of fleecing and excommunicating. I may mistake; I may blaspheme; but 
your assistance, my honoured, virtuous, and yet, like me, suffering Levi, 
which I implore, will, I trust, lead me in the path of light. I will not sin; 
but I will not be a sacrifice to our Elders: I will not see my wife and 
children starve in rags, that our Elders may strut about in their furs, 
drink their wine, and be enabled to build houses which rival palaces.’— 
pp. 120—122. 


As itis impossible to believe that any man of common under- 
standing, to say nothing of natural feelings, could for a moment 
surrender his mind to such a shocking code as that which appears 
to govern the conduct of the Polish Jews, so do we find that amongst 
the more enlightened of those who bear the name, there are persons 
who have not hesitated to denounce the grossness and corruption 
which they say have been insidiously engrafted on their religion, 
and which they have made attempts to remove. It is gratifying 
then to find that the general faith of the children of Israel does not 
include those demoralizing principles which are imputed, with too 
good reason, we fear, to the Polish Jews ; but that those principles, 
we may hope, are no more than local innovations, which the ex- 
treme ignorance of the Jewish inhabitants of Poland allowed their 
designing masters to establish. The zeal which is displayed bya 
rational Jew, who makes one of the dramatis persone for the resto- 
ration of true religion amongst this people, is a proof, at all events, 
that there is a true religion to be restored : and the standard which 
he puts forth for the guidance of those who still have the power 
along with the inclination to reform Judaism in Poland, is such as 
is consistent with the soundest ethics. Abraham, the person to 
whom we allude, seems to take a just and penetrating view of the 
causes which perpetuate the blindness of the Polish Jews. 


‘ Our rabbins and elders have chiefly busied themselves in endeavouring 
to exclude from our youth all such information as mi ht reach them, and 
0 propagating among our young people such degrading views and prin- 

“S 
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ciples as were most favourable to their own influence. Even at three 
years of age our children’s heads are filled with stories of ghosts and a 

paritions. At four years the idea of a god is imparted to them, and at 
the same time it is inculcated that the Jews alone are His people, and 
that all others are despicable and accursed. At five years the boy is sent 
to a school, where he reads the books of Moses; but he learns at the same 
time the commentaries filled with explications of them, containing a mul. 
titude of injurious prejudices. He is then taught Hebrew, and if he is 
either stupid or timid, blows are applied. His head becomes confused, 
and he learns by rote, for even the teacher scarcely ever understands the 
language. In his eighth year, being without any knowledge of the coun. 
try or the inhabitants, he is taught that the Jews are a great nation, and 
the Christians are to be hated, because they stand in the way of the Jews 
—do not adhere to the traditions of the elders—eat swine’s flesh—do not 
observe the sabbath—and above all, are not circumcised. Early in the 
morning the pupil must wash his hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, 
but to drive away the unclean spirits, who, during the night, fix them- 
selves on the nails of his fingers. When he passes by a church and hears 
the sound of the organ or the singing, he must stop his ears, lest such sound 
should pollute his soul; and in this way he becomes persuaded, that who- 
ever is not a Jew, is worse than a demon. In the same year he begins to 
learn the Talmud, and is, though a child, lectured on marriages and di- 
vorces, on the cleanness and uncleanness of females, and of the wars of 
animals. These lessons are continued from morning to night, are often 
accompanied by chastisement, such as may poison in the spring of life the 


minds of the young. As their years increase, the education proceeds, and 
if the parent perceives his son to be a diligent student, all his care and 
ambition are directed to make him a distinguished Talmudic scholar and a 
rabbin, in order that he may be able to marry advantageously.'—pp. 180 
—182. 


Still, in all the schemes for the amelioration of their brethren 
which are proposed by Jews, even those the most intelligent, 
learned, and liberal, we find the one unfailing aspiration breath- 
ing through them—an aspiration after the land of Judea, which 
they seem to be assured will one day be their country. The 
work is calculated to raise the Polish author very highly in our 
estimation, for it is written with unabated spirit, and rises some- 
times to a noble eloquence, the merit of which is perhaps shared 
by the translator. e think the disclosures made in it respecting 
the possible influence to which Jews in all countries may be sub- 
ject, will induce the English public to turn their attention, more 
than they recently did, to the political claims of those of that per- 
suasion who sojourn amongst us ; for those claims, we understand, 
will be again brought forward. If they should be renewed, we hope 
that Parliament will assume, as they tus the most ample motives 
for doing, that a prima } em case exists against the competency of 
Jews to discharge the duties of complete subjects and citizens in 


this country, to justify the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
into their principles and practice. 
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Ant. X.—1. Paul Clifford. By the author of “ Pelham,” “ Devereux,” 
&c. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 
_ The King's Own. By the author of the “ Naval Officer.” In 
three volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 
_ The Mussulman. o R. R. Madden, Esq. Author of “ Travels 
u 


in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine.” In three volumes, 8vo. 
London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


. The Armenians, a Tale of Constantinople. By Charles Mac Farlane, 
Esq. Author of Constantinople in 1828. In three volumes, 8yo. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1830. 

. Traits of Scottish Life, and Pictures of Scenes and Character. 
In three volumes, 8vo. London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
1830. 


. The Game of Life. By Leitch Ritchie. In two volumes, 8vo. 
London: Bull. 1830. 

. The Barony. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. In three volumes, 8vo. 
London: Longman and Co. 1830. 

. Fitz of Fitz-ford; a Legend of Devon, By Mrs. Bray. Author 
of “ De Foix,” &c. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1830. 

. The Fugitives; or, A Trip to Canada. An interesting tale, chiefly 
founded on facts, interspersed with observations on the Manners, 
Customs, §e., of the Colonists and Indians. By Edward Lane, 
formerly a resident in Lower Canada, 8vo. pp. 496. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1830. 


As no one of the novels above enumerated is of sufficient merit to 
claim an article for itself, we have ranged them all together, for the 
purpose of noting our opinions upon them. From several of the 
authors we have received polite notes, reminding us of the exist- 
ence of the literary children to which their brains have lately given 
birth ; some hope for our praise, some expect our censure, but all 
agree that they would rather have their ~ wate cut up, or down, 
or any way, sooner than that they should be totally passed over 
without notice. The ladies, too, many of whom we pride ourselves 
on having amongst our readers, have been crying out that we do 
not tell them often enough what novels they are to send for to the 
circulating libraries, and what they are to leave undisturbed. Be- 
hold, therefore, a goodly string of works, all of recent origin, and 
each, with two exceptions, differing from the other. Difficult 
indeed must it be to accommodate that taste, which will not find 
amongst so many productions something that can shorten a weari- 
some hour—something to amuse, astonish, or instruct, or even to 
accelerate the approach of sleep. For if a sound sleep be a bles- 
sing, as no doubt it is, the book which tends to produce or encou- 
rage it is not without its value. To anxious or excited minds, a 
stupid novel is a capital substitute for opium. 

Mr. Bulwer has previously appeared before the public four seve- 
ral times, as the author of “ Falkland,” ‘ Pelham,” “ The 
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Disowned,” and ‘ Devereux.” To this catalogue is now added 
“ Paul Clifford.” Each of these productions is distinct in aim and 
execution, and displays a different and original species of excel- 
lence. Indeed we have almost wished, on perusing them, that 
such high talent should be dedicated to some more durable work, 
and have lamented the apparent prodigality, which, like the 
tongues of rare singing birds served at the table of Lucallus, has 
bestowed on a fleeting gratification what might otherwise have 
iven more permanent enjoyment. Such objections, however, 
Mr. Bulwer combats in the neat essay on novel-writing prefixed 
under the name of Dedicatory Epistle, by remarking, that, although 
works of fiction are of a fleeting mature, yet that an equally 
transient fate awaits, at the present day, the more laboured produc- 
tions of study and research. In this opinion we can only partially 
coincide, and we sincerely hope to see Mr. Bulwer himself, at no 
distant period, not depriving us of the pleasure we receive from his 
lighter productions, but attempting some subject, which, although 
of a more arduous, shall be of a less decaying, nature. 

A great portion of ‘ Paul Clifford’ is a dashing satire on the 
faults and follies ofthe present most excellent generation, on police 
regulations, prison discipline, the manners of the day, literary 
charlatanism, and—the cabinet ministers. Mr. Bulwer has thought 
proper, on the suggestion, he tells us, of a friend, to caricature 
those high in power by their similitudes in vulgar life ; a curious 
idea, our readers will allow ; but it is so neatly executed, and the 
caricatures drawn with such easy wit, and, at the same time, with 
such perfect good humour and freedom from malice, that the dis- 
like which we generally entertain to personality is lost on the 
present occasion in the tact with which it is managed. 

We must, however, quarrel with our author for introducing into 
a novel, destined to meet the eyes of females, a coarse and almost 
unintelligible jargon of the vilest slang, which he is frequently 
obliged to interpret by notes, and which we were often unable to 
comprehend when not so assisted. He defends his practice by 
appealing to the popularity obtained by similar introductions of 
the Scotch and Irish dialects ; but the comparison is inapplicable, 
inasmuch as the two latter are national, and in both we admire the 
sense and humour in despite of the idiom, which is disagreeable 
when presented alone. We admit that there isa degree of raciness 
and originality in some of the slang of the lower orders; but we no 
more wish to be gratified with such occasional relishes at the 
expense of the disgust which environs them, than we would wish 
to initiate ourselves in the amusements of a deceased nobleman 
who sought the company of sympathetic coal-heavers. Horace 
Walpole, in his “ Castle of Otranto,” originated the practice of 
giving appropriate dialogue to inferior personages, and of ceasing 
to make chambermaids declaim in the language of tragedy-queens ; 
and Mr. Bulwer claims a similar privilege of giving gross expres 
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sions to gross characters ; but such characters should either not be 
introduced into a novel at all, or, if indispensable to the plot, 
should be kept in subordination, and not be intrusively prominent. 
Our author cannot fail to injure himself by such introductions ; 
we have already heard some ladies, who had read and admired 
Mr. Bulwer’s ) Pincers works, declare unanimously against his pre- 
sent performance ; and though the passages we refer to are rather 
of a repulsive than of a vicious tendency, and, for the most part, 
confined to an inconsiderable portion of the first volume, yet we 
think that the display of public opinion on this branch of his work 
will effectually prevent the repetition of the error. 

The plot of the novel is as romantic and improbable as may be ; 
the hero being a highwayman, and the heroine one of the sweetest 
models of female innocence that love could picture. However, as 
the reader invariably knows from the beginning, this does not pre- 
vent their becoming mutually enamoured, and, at last, in the good 
old way, they are married, and live very happy ever afterwards ! 
This is very well managed by Mr. Bulwer, who, as in his former 
tales, frequently makes the plot little more than a lay-figure on 
which he hangs the exquisite drapery of his fancy. The interest 
is very well sustained ; the hero, whea all seems lost, is saved ; and 
a father and uncle dying very conveniently, the young people are 
left to settle their affairs themselves, and the usual consequences 
ensue. 

We give a short extract, which, however, it is difficult to se- 
lect, as the best passages are detached sentences rather than long 
paragraphs,—Mr. Bulwer having, as he tells us, determined to 
abandon the didascular, and to lay greater stress on the narrative, 
than in his former productions. 

Perhaps the trial scene is the most powerful in the work. We 
should premise that Clifford, the hero, whose mother had died be- 
fore he could recollect, and whose father was unknown to him, was 
brought up in the lowest sinks of vice; that having been committed 
to prison fox an offence of which he was not guilty, he effected his 
escape, and was induced, by the companions among whom he had 
taken refuge, to become a highwayman. After nearly seven years’ 
trial of this mode of life, he accidentally meets the heroine ; a new era 
commences in his existence, and he determines to enlist in foreign 
service and assume a reformed character. On the eve of his 
putting this plan into execution, his haunt is betrayed, and his two 
companions made prisoners, while he, by his great courage and 
agility, manages to escape. He resolves, however, to attempt their 
rescue, which he effects, but is himself shot and made prisoner in 
theencounter. His father, in the mean time, had been eying otety 
measure to gain a clue to his stolen son’s identity, which he was 
doubly anxious to ascertain on account of a prospect of elevation 
from his station of judge to that ofa peer. In his former capacity, 
Sir William Brandon has to sit, at the assizes at —, m 
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judgment upon Clifford ; and, after he had summed up the evi- 
dence, and the jury had retired to deliberate, a note is put into his 
hand, by which he discovers that the prisoner is his long-lost son, 
This scene is excellently managed by Mr. Bulwer. After a long 
absence the jury returned— 


‘ The verdict was, as all had foreseen,—‘‘ Guilty ;” but it was coupled 
with a strong recommendation to mercy. 

‘The prisoner was then asked, in the usual form, whether he had to 
say any thing why sentence of death should not be passed upon him. 

‘ As these dread words struck upon his ear, slowly the prisoner rose, He 
directed first towards the jury a brief and keen glance, and his eyes then 
rested full with a stern significance on the face of his judge. 

««« My lord,” he began, “‘ I have but one reason to advance against the 
sentence of the law. If you have interest to prevent or mitigate it, that 
reason will, I think, suffice to enlist you on my behalf. I said that the 
first cause of those offences against the law which bring me to this bar, 
was the committing me to prison on a charge of which I was wholly inno- 
cent! My lord judge, you were the man who accused me of that charge, 
and subjected me to that imprisonment! Look at me well, my lord, and 
you may trace in the countenance of the hardened felon you are about to 
adjudge to death, the features of a boy whom, some seven years ago, you 
accused befure a London magistrate of the theft of your watch. On the 
oath of a man who has one step on the threshold of death, the accusation 
was unjust. And, fit minister of the laws you represent! you who will 
now pass my doom—you were the cause of my crimes! My lord, I have 
done. I am ready to add another to the long and dark list of victims, 
who are first polluted, and then sacrificed, by the blindness and injustice 
of human codes.” 

‘ While Clifford spoke, every eye turned from him to the judge, and 
every one was appalled by the ghastly and fearful change which had fallen 
over Brandon's face. Men said afterwards, that they saw written there, in 
terrible distinctness, the characters of death; and there certainly seemed 
something awful and preternatural in the bloodless and haggard calmness 
of his proud features. Yet his eye did not quail, nor the muscles of his 
lip quiver. And with even more than his wonted loftiness, he met the 
regard of the prisoner. But as alone conspicuous throughout the motion- 
less and breathless crowd, the judge and criminal gazed upon each other; 
and as the eyes of the spectators wandered on each, a thrilling and electric 
impression of a powerful likeness between the doomed and the doomer, 
for the first time in the trial, struck upon the audience, and increased, 
though they scarcely knew why, the sensation of pain and dread which the 
prisoner's last words excited. Perhaps it might have chiefly arisen from a 
common expression of fierce emotion, conquered by an iron and stern cha- 
racter of mind, or, perhaps, now that the ashy paleness of exhaustion had 
succeeded the excited flush on the prisoner’s face, the similarity of com- 
plexion thus attained, made the likeness more obvious than before; or, 
perhaps, the spectators had not hitherto fixed so searching, or, if we may 
so speak, so alternating a gaze between the two. * ad poten 
Though Clifford ceased, he did not resume his seat, but stood in the same 
attitude as that in which he had reversed the order of things, and merged 
the petitioner in the accuser. And Brandon himself, without speaking of 
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moving, continued still to survey him. So with erect fronts and marble coun- 
tenances, in which what was defying and resolute did not altogether quell 
q mortal leaven of pain and dread, they looked, as might have looked the 
two men in the Eastern story, who had the power of gazing each other 
to death. 

" What, at that moment, was raging in Brandon's heart, it is in vain to 
guess. He doubted not for a moment that he beheld before him his long 
lost, his anxiously demanded son! Every fibre, every corner of his com- 
plex and gloomy soul, that certainty reached, and blasted with a hideous 
and irresistible glare! The earliest, perhaps the strongest, though often 
the least acknowledged principle of his mind, was the desire to rebuild 
the fallen honours of his house ; its last scion he now beheld before him, 
covered with the darkest ignominies of the law! He had coveted worldly 
honours; he beheld their legitimate possessor in a convicted felon! He 
had garnered the few affections he had spared from the objects of pride 
and ambition, in his son. That son he was about to adjudge to the gibbet 
and the hangman! Of late he had increased the hopes of regaining his 

lost treasure, even to an exultant certainty. Lo! the hopes were accom- 

plished. How? With these thoughts warring, in what manner we dare 

not even by an epithet express, within him, we may cast one hasty glance 

on the horror of aggravation they endured, when he heard the prisoner 

accuse 111M as the cause of his present doom, and felt himself at once the 

murderer and judge of his son !’ 


Overcoming his emotion, however, Brandon pronounced the sen- 
tence of the law, but immediately forwarded a strong recommenda- 


tion for mercy, which was attended to, and the doom commuted 
to transportation for life. Brandon, after the trial, entered his 
carriage, with the intention of dining with Lord Mauleverer, but 
was found dead in his seat. The heroine, Lucy, then determined 
to accompany her cousin and lover in his banishment, but on Clif- 
ford’s remonstrances and entreaties she consented to await him in 
England. He effects his escape, is united to her, and they retire 
to America, where he employs his remaining life in a manner that 
might atone for the errors of his youth. 

We do not much approve of the word, but we can find no better 
phrase for shortly describing the ‘ King’s Own’ than by saying 
that it is the most “ harum-scarum” sort of a novel we have ever 
encountered. It is the very picture of a naval officer's mind and 
memory, through which all sorts of strange scenes, stories, super- 
stitions, and adventures, have passed like shadows, leaving behind 
them confused impressions, which sometimes are converted into the 
food of the imagination, sometimes start up in their original form and 
assume the appearance of reality. The author (Captain Marriott) 
seems to have commenced his work without any kind of plan. The 
hero, who is named Seymour, is ason of one of the famous mutineers 
ofthe Nore. He is called the ‘ King’s Own’ because, after he be- 
came an orphan, he was adopted by a naval officer for the public 
service, and was marked with the arrow. The three volumes, how- 
ever, are composed of sketches of a sea life in different climates, 
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and under a great variety of circumstances, rather than of the 

of this individual. Very often his fortunes are lost sight of alto- 
gether, and the author freely admits that he cares infinitely Jess 
about pursuing the history of his hero, than about filling up the 
number of volumes for which he contracted with his publishers, 
Hence, amid a moderate number of scenes capitally described, 
we have many chapters of rigmarole, introduced solely to fill up 
the quantity of matter that is requisite for the printer. Neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that there are some powerfully written 
and highly amusing pages to be found in this bizarre production. 

Contrary to the usual course, the story ends unhappily. Sey- 
mour, who from an early age is brought up to a sea life, displays 
the most excellent qualifications for his various duties. During a 
short absence rane Fs ship he falls in love with the daughter of an 
Irish gentleman of the name of Ravenscourt, whose domestic story 
is a repetition of horrible tragedies. By a concatenation of circum- 
stances he becomes possessed of an estate in England which be- 
longs to Seymour, there being reason to suppose that the latter had 
been lost at sea, and the evidence of his title and identity being 
covered for a time with impenetrable obscurity. Ravenscourt isa 
villain of the dark ages. Separated by his own desire from his wife, 
he destroys her because she would not return to his protection ; and 
having the opportunity of reconciling the contending claims by 
giving the hand of his daughter to the object of her affections, he 
poisons him and blows out his own brains. The story of such a 
demon cannot be read either with profit or pleasure. There is an 
episode of a reformed smuggler, which is well told, and is the more 
interesting as it forms a fayourable contrast with the darker parts 
of the picture. 

The scene of the execution of the hero’s father is graphically 
drawn. We shall, however, prefer the description of a storm off the 
coast of [reland, which is manifestly no more than the combination 
of a series of facts which fell within the author’s observation :— 

‘It was no time for man to war against man. The powers of heaven 
were loose, and in all their fury. The wind howled, the sea raged, the 
thunder stunned, and the lightning blinded. The Eternal was present 
in all his majesty; yet pigmy mortals were contending. - But Captain 

was unmoved, unawed, unchecked; and the men, stimulated 
by his example, and careless of every thing, heeded not the warnings of 
the elements. 

‘ “Sit on your powder-box, and keep it dry, you voung monkey,” said 
the quarter-master, who was captain of the gun, to the lad who had the 
cartridge ready for reloading it. The fire upon the French vessel was 
warmly kept up, when the master again came on deck, and stated to the 
captain, that they could not be more than four leagues from a dead lee- 
shore, which, by keeping away after the French vessel, they must be 
nearing fast. , 

‘“*She cannot stand this long, sir. Look to windward—the gale in- 
creases ; there is a fresh hand at the ‘* bellows.” ’ 
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‘The wind now redoubled its fury, and the rain, that took a horizontal, 
instead of a perpendicular, direction, from the force of the wind, fed 
the gale instead of lulling it. The thunder rolled, and the frigate was so 
drenched with water, that the guns were primed and reprimed without 
the fire communicating to the powder, which, in a few seconds, was 
saturated with the rain and spray. This was but of little consequence, 
as the squall, and torrents of rain, had now hid the enemy from their 
sight. ‘ Look out for her, my men, as soon as the squall passes over,” 
cried Captain M ° 

‘A flush of lightning, that blinded them for a time, was followed by 
a peal of thunder, so close, that the timbers of the ship trembled with 
the vibration of the air. A second hostile meeting of electricity took 
place, and the fluid darted down the side of the frigate’s main-mast, 
passing through the quarter-deck, in the direction of the powder-magazine. 
Captain M , the first-lieutenant, master, and fifty or sixty of the 
men, were struck down by the violence of the shock. Many were killed, 
more wounded, and the rest, blinded and stunned, staggered, and fell to 
leeward with the lurching of the vessel. Gradually, those who were 
only stunned, recovered their legs, and amongst the first was the captain 
of the frigate. As soon as he could recal his scattered senses, with his 
usual presence of mind, he desired the ‘fire-roll” to be beat by the 
drummer, and sent down to ascertain the extent of the mischief. A 
strong sulphurous smell pervaded the ship, and flew up the hatchways; 
and such was the confusion, that some minutes elapsed before any report 
could be made. It appeared, that the electric fluid had passed close to 
the spirit-room and after-magazine, and escaped through the bottom of 
the vessel. Before the report had been made, the captain had given 
directions for taking the wounded down to the surgeon, and the bodies 
of the dead under the half-deck. The electric matter had divided at the 
foot of the main-mast, to which it had done no injury: one part, as 
before mentioned, having gone below, while the other, striking the iron 
bolt that connected the lower part of the main-bitts, had thence passed 
to the two fore-mast quarter-deck carronades, firing them both off at the 
same moment that it killed and wounded the men who were stationed at 
them. The effects of the lightning were various. The men who were 
close to the foot of the main-mast, holding on by the ropes belayed to 
the main-bitts, were burnt to a cinder, and their black corpses lay smoking 
in the remnants of their clothes, emitting an overpowering ammoniacal 
stench. Some were only wounded in the arm or leg; but the scathed 
member was shrivelled up, and they were borne down the hatchway, 
howling with intolerable pain. The most awful effects were at the guns. 
The captains of the two carronades, and several men that were near them, 
were dead; but had not the equipoise of the bodies been lost by the violent 
motion of the ship, their dreadful fate would not have been immediately 
perceived. Not an injury appeared ; every muscle was fixed to the same 
position as when the uid entered. The same expression of countenance, 
the same energy of character, the eye like life, as it watched the sight on 
the gun, the body bent forwards, the arm extended, the fingers still 
holding the lanyard attached to the lock. Nothing but palpable evidence 
could convince one that they were dead. 

‘The boy attending with his powder-box, upon which he had sat by 
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the directions of the captain of the gun, was desired by Captain M—__ 
to jump up and assist the men in carrying down the wounded. He gat 
still on his box, supported between the capstan and the stanchions of the 
companion hatchway, his eyes apparently fixed upon the captain, but not 
moving in obedience to the order, although repeated in an angry tone, 
He was dead ! 

‘ During the confusion and panic attending this catastrophe, the guns 
had been deserted. As soon as the wounded men had been taken below, 
the captain desired the boatswain to pipe to quarters, for the drummer, 
when called to beat the “ fire-roll,” had, with others, been summoned to 
his last account. The guns were again manned, and the firing recom- 
menced ; but a want of energy, and the melancholy silence which pre- 
vailed, evidently showed that the men, although they obeyed, did not obey 
cheerfully. 

‘ « Another pull of the fore-staysail, Mr. Hardsett,” cried Captain M—, 
through his speaking-trumpet. 

‘ «Ay, ay, Sir; clap on him, my lads,” replied the boatswain, holding 
his call between his teeth, as he lent the assistance of his powerful frame 
to the exertions of the men. The sheet was aft, and belayed, and the 
boatswain indulged in muttered quotations from the Scriptures ;—“ He 
bringeth forth the clouds from the end of the world, and sendeth forth 
lightnings, with rain; bringing the winds out of his treasures. He smote 
the first-born cf Egypt.” 

‘ The first-lieutenant and master were in close consultation to wind- 
ward. The captain stood at the lee-gangway, occasionally desiring the 
quarter-master at the conn to alter the course, regulating his own by 
that of his disabled enemy. 

‘+< T’ll speak to him, then,” exclaimed Pearce, as the conference broke 
up, and he went over to leeward to the captain. 

‘« Captain M , | have had the honour to serve under your com- 
mand some time. and I trust that you will allow that I have never shewn 
any want of zeal in the discharge of my duty 2” 

‘ « No, Mr. Pearce,” replied the captain, with a grave smile; “ without 
compliment, you never have.” 

‘« Then, Sir, you will not be affronted at, or ascribe to unworthy mo- 
tives, a remark which I wish to make.” 

‘ « Most certainly not; as I am persuaded that you will never make 
any observation inconsistent with your duty, or infringing upon the rules 
of the service.” 

‘* Then, Sir, with all due submission to you, I do think, and it is the 
opinion of the other officers as well, that our present employment, under 
existing circumstances, is tempting, if not insulting, the Almighty. Look at 
the sky, look at the raging sea, hear the wind, and call to mind the effects of 
the lightning not one half-hour since. When the Almighty appears in all 
his wrath, in all his tremendous majesty, is ita time for us poor mortals to 
be at strife? What is our feeble artillery, what is the roar of our canuoo, 
compared to the withering and consuming artillery of heaven! Has he 
not told us so, - and do not the ship’s company, by their dispirited con- 
duct since the vessel was struck, acknowledge it? The officers all feel it, 


Sir. Is it not presumptuous,—with all due submission, Sir, is it not 
wicked ?” 
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«« | respect your feelings as a christian, and as a man,” replied Cap- 
tain M——, “* but I must differ with you. That the Almighty power 
appears, I grant; and I feel as you do, that God is great, and man weak 
and impotent. But that this storm has been raised—that this thunder 
rolls—that this lightning has blasted us, as a warning, I deny. The causes 
emanate from the Almighty; but he leaves the effects to the arrangements 
of Nature, which is governed by immutable laws. Had there been no 
other vessel in sight, this lightning would still have struck us; and this 
storm will not cease, even if we were to neglect what I consider a duty to 
our country.” 

‘ The master touched his hat, and made no answer. It was now about 
one o'clock, and the horizon to leeward, clearing up a little, shewed the 
land upon the lee-beam. 

«« Land ho!” cried one of the men. 

‘« Indeed !” observed the captain to the master—* we are nearer than 
you thought.” 

" «+ Something, Sir, perhaps; but recollect how many hours you have 
kept away after this vessel.” 

‘“ Very true,” rejoined the Captain; “ and the in-draught into the 
bargain. I am not surprised at it.” 

«“ Shall we haul our wind, Sir? we are on a dead lee-shore.” 

‘« No, Mr. Pearce, not until the fate of that vessel is decided.” 

‘« Land on the weather-bow !” reported the boatswain from the fore- 
castle. 

‘« Indeed !” said the captain, —‘ then the affair will soon ba decided.” 

‘ The vessels still continued their course in a slanting direction towards 
the land, pursuer and pursued, running on to destruction; but, although 
various indirect hints were given by the first lieutenant and others, Captain 
M—— turned a deaf ear. He surveyed the dangers which presented 
themselves, and frowned upon them as if in defiance.’—vol. i. pp. 210 —220. 

This is an appalling scene, admirably described. The reader 
need not apprehend, however, that the three volumes are composed 
of such serious writing as he has found in the above extract. Dur- 
ing the whole of the hero’s visit to India the author does hardly 
anything but laugh, and make his readers laugh with him. While 
inthe West Indies he ought to have been more sparing of real 
names. Mercantile gentlemen have a great objection, and very 
justly, to seeing themselves directly alluded to, by way of compli- 
ment or otherwise, in publications of any kind, but particularly in 
works of fiction. 

The ‘ Mussulman’ and the ‘ Armenians’ are both written by gen- 
tlemen who have recently given us accounts of their travels in 
the East, and are both framed on the plan of “ Anastasius.” The 
common object is to give a picture of domestic life as it is carried 
on in the Turkish dominions. They are in every respect inferior 
to the model upon which they have been composed, yet they are 
Very respectably executed. The ‘ Mussulman’ follows rather more 
closely than the hero of the other work, the career of “ Anastasius.” 

€ son of Greek parents, he is, at an early age, stolen from his 
mother by the Aga of a village near the head of the Scamander, 
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who thus hoped to exercise a decisive power over the virtues of th. 
mother in the absence of her husband. The wild grief of the mise. 
rable woman, when she misses her only child, is strongly pourtrayed, 
The cruel stratagem was the suggestion of the Aga’s secretary, 


‘Suleiman, though a wise man, was perfectly astonished at the sagacity 
of his secretary. ‘* Mashalla!” he cried, ‘* you are a more clever map 
than the philosopher who wrote the ten thousand moral maxims, each of 
which out-values the world. Be it as you say; but the fountain of my 
heart will be dried up, till I see that beautiful infidel in the harem ; for. 
like Loeman, I have learned wisdom from the blind, who are assured of 
nothing before they touch it.” 

* Achmet undertook to kidnap the child, when Emineh should be em. 
ployed in carrying the garments of the inmates of the harem to the banks 
of the Scamander; where the Greek matrons to this day, follow the do- 
mestic avocation of the daughters of Priam, and still where many a fair 
form is laved, no less beautiful, perhaps, than those of the blooming god- 
desses who bathed their immortal limbs in that very stream, ere they con- 
tended for the prize of beauty. 

* One morning, on Emineh’s return to the khan, on entering her apart- 
ment, she was horror-struck to find her infant missing. She remained for 
a moment motionless with terror, glancing her regard on every object 
around, but nowhere encountering what she sought. She rushed into 
the apartments of the other women, enquiring of every one for her child: 
she ran like one distracted into the quarters of the soldiers, demanding of 
every individual her lost infant, but he was nowhere to be found. No 
phrenzy is more terrible to behold than the raging agony of a mother, de- 
prived of her only child. The death of husband, father, or of friend, has 
no misery in its calamity comparable to the madness of such grief. The 
babe which has been snatched from her bosom, is lost to her by no gradual 
decline of health, by the slow hand of no insidious malady, but is torn 
from her all at once in rosy health, in smiling beauty : this is a deep sor- 
row, a heart-rending affliction; and if reason survives its impulse, the 
instinct of nature is weaker than it is wont to be, or the intellect of the 
sufferer must be unusually strong, At length the loud violence of despair 
overpowered the strength of the wretched Emineh, and eventually sub- 
sided into the settled calm of unutterable anguish. ‘The day passed over, 
and every search was unsuccessful, and at night she would have dragged 
her tottering limbs to the door of the khan, to go, she knew not where; 
but the women led her back, her head sunk on her bosom, trailing her 
feeble steps as she went along, exhausted in mind and body, the most 
wretched creature on the surface of God’s earth. No entreaty could in- 
duce her to lie down; all night long she sat at the door of her chamber, 
shedding no tears, uttering no loud lamentations, but wringing her cold 
hands, and rocking her throbbing head to and fro, and crying in a feeble 
voice, whose melancholy tone pierced even the hard hearts of the Albanian 
savages—‘* My child! my poor child! my infant! my poor murde 
infant !” no other sound escaped her lips, and they ceased not the live-long 
night. The following day brought no tidings of hope or consolation, the 
only rumour which prevailed was, that a wild-looking man, in the habit ofa 
dervish, had been seen for some days loitering about the village ; no one had 
observed him since the preceding morning, and the inference was obvious 
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The Aga even appeared to sympathize in the affliction of the poor dis- 
tracted mother; he dispatched some of his soldiers to go in quest of the 
lost child; he sought toconsole her with the assurance that God was great, 
and that what was written in the great book, was written and immutable, 
What better reasons did she want to be resigned; she asked for none, she 
talked of nothing but her murdered child; the impression that her infant 
had been murdered seemed fixed on her imagination, and that terrible 
idea penetrated daily deeper and deeper into her brain, till it touched the 
chords of reason, and spoiled the sweet music of the settled mind, perhaps 
for ever. The intensity of sorrow at length subsided into a calm and 
listless melancholy, which one better acquainted with human nature than 
Suleiman, might have looked upon as a lasting and irremediable disorder. 
It was not his desire to have pushed affliction to such an extremity, in 
depriving her of her infant; his object was, after a few days’ anxiety, to 
be considered the instrument of her happiness, by restoring the lost child 
to her bosom, and causing her to believe lie had rescued the little innocent 
from the robber, whom the dervish was intended to be accounted. 

‘ With such a claim on the gratitude of Emineh, he had little doubt of 
making her affections the reward of his services. But like all Turkish 
machinations, the means were not proportioned to the end, and the awk- 
wardness of the execution marred the success of the plot. On the ground 
of humanity, he had the unfortunate Emineh brought from the enclosure 
of the Khan, where the other Greek women had their apartments, to the 
interior of the harem, in order, as he said, that his own females might 
better minister to her wants, and soothe her sorrow. He resolved to 
delay no longer from his victim, the joy of beholding her darling child, 
and thereby restoring her to health and happiness, the absence of which 
was already but too visible on her cheek. Had his resolution been 
carried into effect with ordinary judgment and precaution, it is pro- 
bable that reason would have resumed her seat; but the truly Turkish 
mode he adopted, of suddenly presenting the lost child to the eyes 
of the poor mother, was a shock to her already shattered mind, which 
terminated in its utter overthrow. The first moment she gazed on 
its little features, she uttered a shriek, which pierced the very soul; she 
rushed from the women who held her back, toward the infant, but before 
her outstretched hands reached the object of her solicitude, she sunk on 
the floor, the living image of death and sorrow. She continued insensible 
for a considerable time; but when she awoke to the most miserable of all 
states of being, the gem, which gave a value to existence, was gone, the 
foil of ecstacy occupied the casket. Her vacant eye was fixed fora 
moment on the infant; but she withdrew her regard, as if it had encoun- 
tered some painful object ; she bade the attendant take the annoyance 
from her sight, and from that hour she never could bear to see the child. 
It was in vain they told her it was the babe she had suckled at her breast ; 
but she only shook her head, and smiled incredulously: she smiled, but 
some of the women wept; she told them to weep on, for she had no tears, 
she had shed them all in the grave of her murdered infant. Months 
passed away, and the settled gloom of insanity continued undispelled ; 
the spot where she missed her child, her disordered imagination converted 
into the grave of her little innocent; she covered the surface with green 
sods, and every morning, she was seen wandering along the banks of the 
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river, gathering fresh flowers, to scatter over the imaginary tomb, The 
sacred character which is attached to insanity in Turkey, rendered her 
situation less miserable, than it would probably have been elsewhere,’ 
vol. i. pp. 28—34. 


The boy remained in the Harem, where he received the name of 
Mourad, and the Aga, becoming attached to him, adopted and 
brought him up with a son of his own, named Yussuf, and q 
daughter, Saleks. In the course of the story Mourad and Zauleika 
form an inseparable mutual attachment, and both cordially detest 
Yussuf. Mourad learns his unhappy mother’s story, and assgaggi- 
nates Achmet, whom he allures to a cavern, partly from revenge, 
and partly because he (Achmet) was, by her father’s order, to be 
married to Zuleika. In the cavern, without knowing her, he sees 
his insane parent ; he is soon after on the eve of flying away with 
Zuleika, when all his plans are frustrated. Having removed some 
of the Aga’s treasures, the robbery is discovered ; he makes his 
escape to Egypt, where, after rising to distinguished rank, he is in 
due time disgraced. He next repairs to Constantinople, where 
Yussuf, being then in power, causes him to be apprehended, and 
ultimately he dies of the plague, but not before he communicated 
it to his enemy. The adventures which he undergoes, both in 
Turkey and Egypt, afford the author abundant opportunity of pic- 
turing the manners of the people of those regions. We shall pre- 
sent but a single sketch, taken from the Harem of Suleiman the 
day after his adopted son, Mourad, had murdered Achmet. It 
presents, within a limited space, an accurate collection of some of 
the most striking peculiarities in the education of the eastern ladies. 


‘The day following the murder was one of festivity in the khan. The 
ladies of the harem had taken advantage of their lord’s absence to invite 
their female friends to an entertainment; and Mourad, who had the 
management of affairs in the absence of Suleiman, readily "enough con- 
sented to the feast, and promised to keep the fantasia a secret from his 
father. When he arrived at the khan, the animated note of preparation 
had already commenced in the harem. Some of the women were scream- 
ing the thrilling ulalu of joy; others were singing love songs and beating 
their tambours, while the more industrious were running to and fro, setting 
the sweetmeats on the trays, sprinkling the divan with rose-water, and 
burning incense in the different apartments. 

‘The scene which Mourad had just quitted, ill accorded with the 
merry-making he found going forward. The groans of his victim were 
still ringing in his ears, and their horrible vibration turned the sound of 
music and the voice of revelry into hateful discord. While he was yet 
standing at the door of the harem, the slave of the first set of guests made 
her appearance at the gate, to warn the men of the approach of the veiled 
ones, in order to give time to every male in the house to get out of the way 
of the visitors. Mourad was obliged to relinquish the hope of seeing 
Zuleika that morning ; but before he retired, two or three of the ladies wert 
on the stairs, and as he passed them by, a few very faint shrieks were 
uttered, befitting the outraged modesty of the giggling damsels. It was 
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only one of the elderly matrons who bestowed a good round malediction 
on the head of the young offender. Mourad made a precipitate retreat, 
and the ladies were received at the door of the harem with a thousand 
caresses and salaams, and repeated ulalus, accompanied by the music of 
the tambour and castinets. All the women of the harem thronged about 
the guests to remove their amsacs and ferigees, and then led them to the 
divan, while they were sprinkled with perfumes, treated with sherbet of 
symp and pomegranate juice, and finally presented with pipes and coffee. 
in the mean time the other guests flocked in, and before noon, had the 
master of the house suddenly made his unexpected appearance in his 
harem, he might have imagined he had been ushered into paradise, and 
stood in the midst of the seventy-two beautiful houries, who minister to 
the felicity of each true believing Moslem. 

‘The divan, which extended the whole length of either side of the 
room, was entirely occupied ; and now that the veils were laid aside, and 
the ceremony of greeting over, it was only to be wondered at how the 
small district of the village of Bournarbashi could furnish so many buds 
and blossoms of beauty and gentility, as were there collected into one 
bouquet of arid loveliness. The graceful attitude of each fair one, in the 
act of holding her chibouque, displayed to the greatest advantage the 
symmetry of an arm, which might have vied with that of the Venus of the 
giaours, or the Beltha of the Zabians. But amidst the galaxy of light and 
loveliness which streamed from the cluster of little stars, there was one full 
moon of beauty, the mild lustre of whose splendour,surpassed the gorgeous 
rays of every other glittering orb. That planet among stars was the fair 
Zuleika; though the pensive melancholy of her look was contrasted with 
the mirth and gladness of the joyful features around her, still she was 
beautiful; though her heart was far away while she conversed with those 
about her, yet the sweetness of her voice and the affability of her manner, 
delighted all, save the young ladies who envied her good fortune, (for the 
rumour of her approaching nuptials had got abroad), and who wondered 
what was in her pallid features to captivate so rich a man as Achmet. 
Indeed, the subject of her marriage was the prevailing topic of the guests. 
Poor Zuleika had to listen to their innumerable congratulations, and to 
thank them for good wishes, which went like daggers to her heart. 

‘“ Ah, Zuleika!” said one, ‘1 always said that stag-eye of yours 
would one day shoot a glance through a lattice, that would find its way to 
the soul of an Effendi, who had a haznah in his house, and money in his 
purse to buy shawls for his. harem. Allah has been most kind to you ; 
he has given you a man of wealth for your husband, May his riches in- 
crease! and Heaven has been propitious to the man, for it has given him 
possession of as fair a maid as was ever led by the Kizlar Aga to the foot- 
stool of the Sultan. You need not blush, girl, Wallah el Nebi! you are a 
bride for a Pacha; and if it please God, in a very little time you will be as 
fatas lam. Do not despair; young women cannot be perfectly beautiful 
all at once; itis only after they are married, and eat kibabs and caimac for 
breakfast, that there is any chance of their increasing in loveliness.” 

‘ Another matron, of a graver deportment, prefaced her felicitations with 
a long harangue on the duties of the married state; she told her, if she 
wished to keep the first place in the affections of her lord, it was necessary 
lo submit to his caprices, however unreasonable they might be, in order to 
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obtain that ascendancy over his soul which every wife ought to have. She 
said, she had been only married three times herself, and had so mana 
her master each time, as to reign in the harem, and to make eye 
inmate dependant on her favour for the smiles of their common lord, 

‘ “ Foolish brides,” continued the experienced lady, “ imagine they can 
never give too much of their company to their husbands; I always thought 
I never could give too little. I let my amiable husband enjoy the society 
of all his wives, for there is no good in jealousy; and letting my rivals 
squabble among themselves, | suffered them to harass one another, to em- 
broil the harem, and to disgust their husband. I had the more merit for 
obtaining my high station, and preserving it, for { had very little honour 
as a mother; I had only one child, and that one, as ill luck would have it, 
was a girl, and she did not live long. Inshallah ! you will have a house 
full of titles to respect; hold up your head, child; please God! you, will 
be the Sultana of your harem. And when you do arrive at that dignity, 
remember, however long be the duration of your reign, the earliest part of 
it is that in which you are to expect the most homage to your charms, 
and the largest tribute of presents to your toilet, Cachemere shawls, bro- 
caded trowsers, velvet talpacs, silken curdees, bracelets of gold, tiaras of 
precious stones are lavished on young wives, but never on old ones; there- 
fore, never let a biram escape without extracting a new dress from your 
lord’s generosity, and never suffer the anniversary of your marriage to pass 
over, without demanding the customary present of a gold chain or two 
from his justice.” 

* «« By the soul of my husband!” cried another lady, “ the daughter of 
Suleiman is a wife for the vizier ; if she was only a little fatter, she would 
be just what I was, of all days of the year, on that blessed morning when 
I first raised my veil in my lord’s harem. But, praise be to Allah! my 
husband was a man to look on; he had youth and health on his side; and 
if he had not the wealth of a Candiote, he had wherewithal to make me 
happy. Who is this Achmet, whose riches are in every one’s mouth? who 
ever heard of his father? who ever was the better for his generosity’ 
Staffer Allah! if I were Zuleika, I would sooner marry the poorest fellah 
who digs the soil, than a dog like this Achmet.” 

‘ “ Why do you call the Efféndi a dog?” said an old lady, taking up 
the cudgels for the intended bride-groom; “ is he not rich? and has he 
not a house and a harem fit for the finest lady in the land? what more do 
you want ?” 

‘** Not much,” replied the other lady; “1 have only nine hundred 
and ninety-nine objections to the man: the first nine hundred are that he 
is old, the other ninety-nine are that he is ugly as Ashab, and decrepid as 
the dun camel of Aad. Does a girl with a cold take a pleasure in moon- 
shine ; does a man with a fever like the heat of the sun; and does the 
soul . a woman, of sweet eighteen, rejoice in the union with a cross old 
man ? 

‘« Wallah el Nebi!” said the other, “ these are no words to speak 
before an inexperienced girl ; people should be cautious how they injure 
the morals of young women, who are fools enough to turn up their noses 
of their own accord, at the bare mention of a match with an old hawadgi, 
no matter however rich he may be. Poor fools! they never consider that 


the older he is, the sooner it will please God to release him from his earthly 
troubles.” 
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‘The woman who inveighed against age and ugliness, was so pleased 
with the humanity of the latter observation, that she evinced a marked 
deference to the succeeding remarks of the lady who talked of morality 
with such ardour. 

‘“ The duties, my dear child,” she continued, addressing Zuleika, 
«of the married state, it is incumbent upon every experienced matron to 
teach poor creatures like you, who have never been out of their father’s 
harem, and have no knowledge of things in general. There are twelve 
nuptial precepts, my good girl, which, if you hope to make a happy wile, 
you must follow implicitly. 

"© Ist, Obey your husband, for he is your lawful master; he paid your 
price, and made you presents, therefore is he your sultan ; his right arm is 
your protection, and the edge of his sword, if needs be, your punishment. 

‘9d, Love your husband if you possibly can, and if you cannot, do not 
hate him; for it is your duty to cherish and make much of him. 

‘3d. Be mindful ever of the respect you owe him, for he is your 
lord; salaam him in the morning with a respectful greeting, and when you 
present his first pipe to him, kiss his hand and bend your knee, and sit 
not in his presence till he has twice desired you to be seated. 

‘«* When you quarrel with the other women, do it behind his back, and 
if they rival you in his favour, let him not see your jealousy, that he may 
not hate you, for jealous wives are always hated. And if he smile on the 
slaves, while you are rubbing his feet, still do it gently, and let him not 
feel that you are weary of pleasing him. 

‘* 5th. When you dance before him, move not your limbs too much, 
like the Almes, whose voluptuous movements you have no occasion to imi- 
tate, but dance like a modest wife, and not a wanton. 

‘“ 6th. Remember your face was made for your husband, therefore let 
no human being but him behold it; for it is only the Christian women, 
who have no shame, who show their features, and are inconsistent enough 
to conceal their necks, and expose their bare visages. 

‘«“ 7th, Neither, like these unfortunate women, be seen in the street 
with strangers; do you, who are a Moslem woman, and know what is 
modesty, when you are addressed by an impudent passenger, never lift 
_ veil but to spit on the wretch who mistakes you for the wife of a 

rangi. 

‘“ Tf your husband be old; itis needless to plague him: pray to the 
Apostle to endow you with patience; and though you are entitled to more 
recreation than other women, do not frequent the bath too much before the 
good man has made his will. 

‘“ 9th. Ifa foolish Effendi throw a sunbul in your path, you must not 

stop to pick it up, nor tell your slave to do so,—that would be unworthy of 
a virtuous wife; but slaves will pick up flowers, and Jews will deliver im- 
pertinent messages, and bath-women will convey insolent love-letters of 
cloves and charceal, and a woman of discretion ought never to be accused 
of receiving any present or communication of the sort. 
_' “10th. Make your breast the sole depository of your own secrets, and 
if it be possible, make it that of your husband’s also; the more you know 
of his secrets, the more power you possess; the less he knows of yours, 
the smaller is the risk of your confidence being abused. 

“11th. If your husband beat you, and your lungs be healthy, rend 

T 9 
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the air with your screams; lift the roof of the house with the loudness of 
your shrieks, and cry murder and rapine from the street windows; and if 
all fail to collect the rabble and shame your lord, shout the zangenvar, til} 
the guard and firemen fill the house, and refuse to go till they are paid for 
their trouble. 

‘«¢ If he threaten to drown you, make a friend of the Cadi's wife, and 
ii she cannot assist you, nobody else can: if he threaten the sack twice, it 
is time to think of a divorce. A separate maintenance is a great calamity. 
the allowance is always small ; but some women think it pleasanter to be 
divorced than drowned; it is a matter of taste, my child, in which it js 
difficult to advise !” 

‘* Praise be to Allah!” cried all the women, “ these are words of more 
value than strung pearls!” Each recommended Zuleika to treasure the 
precious counsel in her heart, and by doing so, and paying proper atten- 
tion to her diet, in order to arrive at the standard size of beauty, there 
was no doubt but that she would become a great Sultana, a mistress over 
innumerable slaves, and pre-eminent amongst many wives, and still more 
women who were not. 

‘Zuleika behaved as any other poor girl would have done in any part 
of the world, whose inexperience was admonished by every matron of her 
acquaintance a day or two before her wedding; she listened in silence, she 
wished her counsellors at the bottom of the sea, and when she blushed, 
modesty had only half the merit of the bright effusion. In the meantime, 
the ladies, who were tired of smoking and drinking coffee, regaled them- 
selves with sweetmeats and sherbet; and when these were swallowed, 
lumps of sugar were crunched, till a bakkim, had such been present, might 
have dreamed there were no such maladies in Turkey as tooth-ache and 
indigzestion.’—vol, 1. pp. 275—288. 

The adventures of the Mussulman are told in a lively style 
throughout: his reader’s interest is also deeply engaged in the fate 
of Zuleika, who follows her lover to Egypt, and dies of grief upon 
hearing that his affections were already decayed in the general 
ruin of his character. 

The object of Mr. Mac Farlane’s work is to familiarize us with 
the manners of the Armenians, who are under the jurisdiction of 
the Porte. His hero, Constantine, is a Greek Prince, of gay 
habits, who resides at Constantinople, and falls desperately in love 
with an Armenian maiden named Veronica, of a respectable fa- 
mily. ‘The author gives us for her portrait that of a lady to whom 
he was himself attached. 


‘The figure of Veronica was cast in one of nature’s finest moulds; 
but its smallness, its extreme delicacy, gave an idea of fragileness, that 
was at times really painful, and could all but induce one to wish to ea- 
close itin a glass case, or sheltered shrine, lest the roughness of the elements 
should annihilate it. Those exquisite forms were now concealed by the 
barbarous wrapper or cloak, which she had not laid aside ; but the face 
that the Prince was persuing was disclosed, and by a most favourable 
light- -the rosy hues of evening striking on it obliquely, as she sat op the 
divan, with her back turned towards the North. ‘The warm glow on her 
face belonged to the time and tide, or was partially produced by her 
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ynusual excitement; for in general, Veronica was remarkable for a 
degree of paleness that seemed unearthly; and even now, that reflex of 
the sun was delicate and faint, as the rose-hues of fading evening on the 
ioftiest of the eternally snow-covered Alps; as a veil of zauze, light as gossa- 
mer, and tinted with red, cast over a marble statue; and you could see it die 
away like the hues on the mountain, or withdrawn like the veil from the 
marble; and that face slowly wax paler and paler, as the shades of evening 
approached on sun-set—so glorious, yet so brief, in the climes of the 
South and the East. The pleasing, indescribable sensations of excitement, 
sill however continued; and sent, at intervals, a faint blood-flush across 
her cheeks and forehead, soft and evanescent, which showed her face more 
pallid still; when it disappeared, in the degree that the lightning-flash 
increases the gloom of the midnight sky it traverses. 

‘In the countries of which she was a native, and where Oriental customs 
and jealousies have been introduced, it is by no means rare to find ex- 
amples of that pale, fair complexion ; for confinement to the house, the 
covering of the white yashnack, or veil, which, from the time they pass the 
age of children, they never quit when abroad, and the frequent use of the 
vapour-bath, would tend to produce it in the Turkish, Armenian, and 
Jewish females, whose costume and mode of life very nearly resemble 
each other; but what was somewhat rarer—what indeed was perhaps 
seldom found in those ** Eastern climes,” except among the highest of the 
Turkish ladies, the prides of the harems of the great—~in the imported 
exotics of Circassia or Georgia, or in their immediate progeny, was a 
thinness and transparency of skin which distinguished Veronica of the 
Tinghir-Oglus. How she came by it, Armenian as she was, heaven 
knows; for of all the people in the East, even without an exception in 
favour of the children of Israel, her caste, though it abounds in otherwise 
beautiful women, have certainly the thickest and coarsest of skins. 

‘Hers was clear and delicate, and through it the little blue veins (the 
exquisite tracery of an immortal hand) showed themselves like the scat- 
tered threads of mountain streams, beneath their chrystal covering of 
thin ice. Contrasting with this pallidity and transparency, was the jet 
black, intense hues of her eyes and eyebrows, and of some straggling 
locks of hair that had escaped the bondage of her yashmack, and fringed 
here and there her oval face. The kol, or the surmé, had been employed 
with effect; the eyes were brilliant and dazzling, while they were 
languid and caressing, and so long and thick were the lashes on the ample 
upper-lid, that when downcast, they in reality formed a veil, and nearly 
hid the whole of the orb; yet the eyes were not faultless, unexceptionable 
as they were in colour and size; they did not approach the forms of the 
Greeks, —the living, or the works of their ancestors; they were too long, 
and too full and convex, like Armenian eyes in general. The eyebrows 
were better,—loftier than those even of Andalusian maids; they were 
arched in the very line of grace: like those of the Greeks, they approached 
very near, but did not unite over the nose, as do the eyebrows of Turkish 

duties: a defect whose absence, however, was not owing to her, but to 
the obstinacy of nature; for the Armenians dress their faces after the 

urks, and Veronica had laboured with kol and tweezers, and used every 
Proper application to make her two eyebrows one. Her nose was thin, 
and finely formed, though slightly aquiline; the mouth, that seat of 
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expression, all but equal to the soul-telling eye, was small; and |ips 
perhaps, too slightly tinged with the colour of the rose, certainly some. 
what too exuberant, disclosed in their opening, teeth, perfect in whiteness, 
size, and regularity. The chin was delicately turned; the whole contour 
of the head was good, and supported by a long, lithe, swan-like neck, 
graceful whether in motion or repose.’—vol. i. pp. 783—83. 


The difference between the two religions, interposed, in the opi- 
nion of her family, obstacles to her union with a Greek, of an in- 
surmountable character. A great part of the story, and by no 
means the least interesting, is composed of the various stratagems 
to which the hero is obliged to have recourse, in order to obtain 
interviews with the object of his adoration. Several of these strata- 
gems are exceedingly amusing. Sometimes he assumes the dis- 
guise of a boatman, and assists in conducting the whole family in 
an excursion upon the Bosphorus. Sometimes he becomes a shep- 
herd, messenger, milliner, in short he turns bis hand to any thing 
that can bring him within the forbidden circle of her presence. He 
takes a cottage, in which there is a gazebo that overlooks her 
father’s garden, and for a while their courtship is carried on with 
delightful secrecy. But one fine morning he concludes that he is 
discovered, by seeing a number of men employed to raise the wall 
above the level of his gazebo. He builds a second gazebo, and 
again the wall rises higher ; a third gazebo mounts in the air, and 


at length the police interpose, and the gentleman is obliged to 
decamp. The first restlessness of his passion is charmingly de- 
picted in the following passage :— 


‘ He withdrew the curtains, and threw open the close lattice; the moon, 
which was riding at its height over the hills of Europe, glanced its peace- 
ful beams through the window; the night breeze, so exquisitely gentle, 
wafted coolness into the chamber. Constantine was cheered and re- 
freshed. He threw on his cloak, and walked out of the house, by the 
garden door, which he had opened for Veronica, the first time he had 
seen her. That door, it has been said, faced the declining bank, or hill, 
down which a pleasant little wood straggled ; the same hill and wood ran 
on behind the neighbouring house of the Tinghir-Oglus, and there was 
only the breadth of a footpath between them and the walls of the confined 
Armenian garden. 

‘ Constantine pursued that narrow path, until he came to the wicket- 
gate, by which he had seen Veronica enter; he then ascended the bank a 
few steps, and sat down on the green moss, where the opening thicket 
allowed him a full view of the rear of the Seraff’s abode—a cumbrous 
assemblage of beams and planks, once, to denote its rayah condition, 
painted black, but now of the hue ofa rusty coffin, perforated with sundry 
windows of various shapes and sizes, but all shut up, with lattices like the 
blinds of a nunnery, or the gratings of a man-of-war’s deck. 

‘ But even the house could interest the lover; and other objects, and 
the summer-nignt, could scarcely be more beautiful than they were. 

‘ A sylvan depth of shade was around him; but he could see from his 
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recess, the outer and upper branches of the bosquet, and the “ fruit-tree 
tops” in the garden, be-spread with dew, waving to and fro in the broad 
moon-light, as the gentle breath of the winds shook them: so bright and 
genial was the night, that hosts of little lizards, that might have thought 
it day, were seen chasing each other along the tops of the garden walls; 
their hues of emerald and gold, shining like fugitive gems in the moon's 
ravs. The lucciole, or fire-flies, had paled “ their ineffectual fires,” or 
only a few of them displayed their fairy lanterns, as they flitted through the 
thicket’s gloom. Parts of the Bosphorus and its shores, showed themselves 
through opening trees, and hillocks near the banks: and looking past one 
end of the Seraff’s house, the romantic and Asiatic village of Chiboukli 
might be discovered, and beyond the other end of the building, the point 
of Kanlidji-bournon, also on the opposite side of the channel. The waters, 
placid and waveless, but hurried on like those of a river, by a rapid current, 
murmured and plashed, as they laved the contiguous quay, producing 
stilly notes, so sweetly melancholy and heart-cooling! Even thus, were 
a hallowed type rendered into material reality, might sound the flowing of 
that stream, which should wash away the sins and sorrows of mankind ! 

‘Other sounds were there none, save the scarcely audible whisper of 
the breeze on the wooded hill, the occasional cooing of some little turtle- 
doves, that colonized a neighbouring grove, and the rarer hooting of an 
owl, that maintained “ her solitary reign,” in a ruined kiosk, half-way up 
the hill’s side. 

‘ On asudden, a slight noise was heard from the Seraff's house. Con- 
stantine listened. ‘The sound was repeated, and seemed like what would 
be produced by one attempting to open a grating, or a creaking door, 
gently, so as not to alarm the inmates. 

‘There was a moment's stillness, and then, after a similar repetition of 
the noise, a door, opening on a terrace, that ran a yard or too along the 
garden wall, gave issue to a female figure. It advanced to the edge of 
the terrace, and leaned on the parapet, turning the face towards the 
bright moon. Constantine’s eyes did but confirm the intimation of his 
heart, that had whispered, it could be none but Veronica. 

The garden walls were low, were nothing to youth—to love: in a mo- 
ment he might have been by her side, and yet he did not move. 

‘ The figure before him seemed unearthly, and it struck him with awe, 
while he gazed on it in that intenseness of look, with which we regard a 
meteor in the air, or any striking object whose stay we feel will be tran- 
sient. 

‘Veronica, on leaving her chamber, which had, perhaps, been as restless 
as that of Constantine, who was gazing at her from the trees, had thrown 
a thin white cloak over her, which fell in loose broad folds of drapery ; 
but a portion of it drawn over the head like a hood, and framing, as it 
were, her pale face, over whose brow and cheeks her coal black hair had 

en allowed to stray negligently, gave an almost sepulchral aspect to her 
whole person. Her arms that leaned on the parapet, were covered with 
the loose haik, but when she had turned her face for a moment to the 
moon, she raised them—the robe fell from those arms, as a wreath of 
snow from some lovely shrub it had concealed—and their beautiful hue 
and delicate proportions, were touchingly displayed by the full rays of 
the planet she seemed supplicating. 
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‘Not Juliet on her return from the masquerade, when unrobed, and 
with her young heart full of love, she seated herself at the balcony, to fee! 
the mysterious influences of moonlight ; nor Francesca, on the beleaguered 
Isthmus by Corinth, when from another world, she appeared to warn her 
lover, ‘Alp the Renegade,” could offer to the eye a picture more 
touching than the Armenian maiden at this moment, as she stood with 
uplifted hands and eyes. has 

‘ But it was indeed the spectre rather than the living, that Veronica 
resembled, and when Constantine saw her fleecy white robe, that * woven 
air,” spread and tremble like the pinions of a dove, prepared for flight, as 
a nocturnal breeze unusually strong, sped by her from the Euxine, he 
almost expected to see her float away with it, and leave him there behind, 
to feel he had been worshipping something too pure and beautiful, to be 
real. But presently her thin pale lips moved ; he listened as intensely as 
he had gazed; the soft murmur syllabled his name, and he heard his 
familiar appellation of ‘‘ Costandi,” pronounced in tones that admitted of 
no misinterpretation ! 

‘He would have spoken, but before his confused sense could form the 
single word ‘‘ Veronica,” she murmured, ‘ to-morrow !” and clasping her 
hands on her bosom, glided towards the door whence she had issued. 
Then he found the faculty of speech, and said in a subdued, but eager 
tone, ‘* Veronica! I am here, do not flee! ” 

‘ The fair Armenian’s hand was on the door as the prince's adjuration 
struck her astonished ear; there ensued a struggle between her sense of 
propriety, and the impatience of her love, and we are inclined to believe 
(we paint no perfect heroine, but a passionate uninformed child of the 
East,) that the latter would have prevailed and led her back to the terrace’s 
edge and a minute’s converse with her lover, if her uncle Yussuf had not 
been heard clamouring at that very nick of time, “* Hatchedue, you slug- 
gard, bring me my morning Nurghilé!” She slipped within the house, 
and closed the door even more silently than she had opened it, whilst the 
disappointed Constantine, who had distinctly heard the Seraff’s orders, 
remained at the edge of the copse, by the garden wall, irreverently cursing 
morning pipes. 

‘ But morning was indeed approaching, and here the approach of day 
is as rapid as that of night. The blueish gray of the atmosphere bright- 
ened generally with each passing moment, while in the east it was super- 
seded by a glow of yellow gold; the vapours withdrew from the Bosphorus’ 
hilly banks, and gently curled away from the bosom of its waters; the 
houses, the kiosks, and the minarets, became more separately visible on the 
one, and the caiks and piadés, at once more numerous and distinct, on 
the other:—in brief space, there was light in heaven, and motion and 
sound upon earth,—each so impressive, after night, and repuse, and 
silence ! ' 

‘The Seraff Yussuf, as was his wont, presently came out on the little 
terrace to smoke his early morning pipe. In his vast calpack and loose 
beneesh, he might have been taken for the sacerdotal functionary of some 
Eastern worship, his attendant Chibookji, who was there to arrange the 
cinder, for his Acolyte, and his shining Narghité, with a column of smoke 
curling from its capacious bowl, for his altar, on which he was offering up 


incense to the rising sun—the glorious object of the adoration of the 
Magi! 
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‘Constantine walked silently away through the trees, and left the old 


banker to smoke in peace. ‘‘ The day is come,” thought he with delight, 
« this sun will not set without my meeting her !"’ ’—vol. ii. 71, 81. 


At length, after exhausting his invention in new schemes, and 
meeting with the most obstinate Opposition from Veronica’s family, 
he prevails upon her to escape with him, and they are cs 
married on the evening when she was to have become, by a fa- 
mily arrangement, the bride of another. Even after this the odious 
theologician continues unrelenting. The elopement, the marriage, 
the separation, are briefly told. 


‘That same night matters went on much more pleasantly at the kiosk 
that overlooked the Bosphorus, than in the halls of the Armenians; yet 
one of the party there, Veronica, when she reflected on her irretrievable 
step, on that change of condition, on the cast of that die on which all the 
hopes of woman depend, on the hazards that must accompany the trans- 
mutation of maid to wife, even in the ordinary course of things, and when 
consenting parents and friends are by, to protect, counsel, and cherish,— 
when all these indefinable thoughts, and the sense of her peculiar circum- 
stances flashed through her mind, Veronica, we say, must at times have 
sunk in grief and alarm. But her lover was there to kiss away her tears; 
she saw him she adored, devoted to her, and treating her with as much re- 
spect, as if, instead of a stolen and clandestine marriage, the union were 
sanctioned by his and her family. 

‘On arriving at the house, Constantine’s servants were found stationed 
with wax torches to receive their mistress; and when he lightly leaped out 
of the boat and gave his hand to his trembling bride, her feet stepped 
upon costly carpets and shawls of cachemire which were spread from the 
water’s edge to the door, Within, she was welcomed by four of Constan- 
tine’s friends; and, in delicate consideration to her feelings, one of those 
friends was of her own sex; a Greek lady who had been won by the earn- 
est entreaties of the prince to attend his marriage. 

‘No time was to be lost. The Armenians might attempt to recover 
their daughter, even though her reputation was at stake ; and her honour 
now depended on her becoming his lawful wife: the influence of the rich 
serafls was great among the Turks, and it was only by the tie of wedlock 
which is held as holy and indissoluble by the Koran as the Gespel, that 
he could hope to keep their child. The marriage rights were therefore 
performed forthwith, by the starved priest, who, anxious to depart from a 
place of danger, with his money in his purse, was in as great a hurry as 
the prince. 

‘The promises that were to bind to death, the mutual vows to the solemn 
compact, were pronounced, and Veronica, his wife, with the hymeneal co- 
ronet of gay roses on her head, but with blushes on her cheek, and tears 
in her eye, was pressed to the bosom of Constantine Ghika. 

‘The next morning the sun rose gaily over those glorious scenes we have 
so often attempted to describe; but whose beauties, though we feel them 
to the heart’s core, can be but feebly reflected by pen or pencil. Before 
the rays of that sun the thick dews had rolled away from the stream and the 
banks of the Bosphorus ; the white haze through which, at this season and 
at early morn, Constantinople is often seen as behind a silvery veil, which, 
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to the eye, increases the magnitude of the objects it covers, had been 
withdrawn, and the vast capital of the faithful stood out in a flood of light 
with all its parts brought forward, and its swelling domes and minarets 
tipped with gold,—a forest of slender towers, relieving against the clear 
blue sky and space, and pointing heavenward. The beauties of the sun 
and soil, the lulled ocean stream, and the gay and spotless atmosphere, 
might convey to the mind an idea of that individual happiness—that eman- 
ation from nature’s lap, that may exist in countries like these, though 
tyranny do her worst. 

‘ To the eyes of Constantine, the charms of that morning were immea- 
surably increased by the excited condition of his mind; and the glowing, 
life-inspiring sun, and the balmy breeze, seemed to promise him length of 
love and happiness—to intimate, notwithstanding his recent experience to 
the contrary, that sorrow could not exist on such a fair earth, amid such 
a suffusion of the essences of loveliness, peace, and joy. Even death, so 
surely the end of all—at that moment, so strong was the visible spirit of 
vitality spread over every object—seemed something chimerical—impos- 
sible ! 

‘ These transports of his happiness were soon woefully interrupted, for 
as the morning wore on, and he was imparting his sentiments and hopes 
to Veronica, one of his servants approached him with a face pale with fears, 
and whispered in his ear, that the barge of the Bostandji-Bashi was coming 
up the channel, and seemed to be making for their house. The Prince 
would not alarm his young bride, but went out of the room. 

‘ The domestic had seen but too well, and his apprehension as to where 
the visit of this dreaded agent of the Turkish police was intended, was but 
too well founded, for Constantine saw the boat at a few oars’ length from 
the quay, and in another minute it had stopped opposite to his door. 

* He returned to his bride, who at once took alarm at his altered coun- 
tenance, and before he could explain or encourage, the officer of the Porte 
and his train, glided like evil genii into the apartment. 

‘ Veronica, half fainting, threw herself into the arms of her husband, 
and clasping bim round the neck, protested that death alone should sepa- 
rate her from him. 

‘ The starch Bostandji-Bashi seemed no ways affected by this tender 
scene. If however he withheld his sympathy, he exercised no gratuitous 
cruelty. He informed the Prince, that Veronica was demanded by her 
family ; that he was despatched by his superiors to bring her to the Porte, 
and that of course he must conduct her thither. 

«* But the lady is now my wife,” said Constantine, in reply, “ and 
the laws of the Osmanlis guarantee my rights to her, and place me above 
her father and her family—surely they cannot take my wedded wife from 
me.” 

‘ The Bostandji-Bashi coolly said, “* yok inshallah !—no, if God pleases, 
but that the Porte must decide, and there I must take her.” . 

‘ He had, however, the good nature to add, that he was sorry the affair 
had falien within his jurisdiction—that Constantine had not gone to some 
other place than the Bosphorus—and to wish for his part, that the Arme- 
nians, who it appeared, though not by what means, had discovered the 
place of his retreat early that morning, had been baffled in their search, 
and had left him to enjoy the society of his wife, at least a little longer. 
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‘ Resistance would have been madness, and Constantine had none to 
oppose, save his single arm; he was besides confident in the force of his 
acknowledged right as a husband; and cheering his weeping partner, he 
expressed to the Bostandji-Bashi his readiness to attend him. 

‘« But I was not told to bring you to the Porte—my orders extend 
only to the person of the young Armenian,” said the officer. 

«Constantine! my husband—my defender, you will not leave me 
alone to face their wrath—you will not see me thus snatched from your 
side!” cried Veronica, clinging closer to his neck,” all the world are as 
nothing to me, or are arrayed against me, with scourges in their hands, 
to torment, to drive me to madness! you are my only prop, and by the 
yows—the vows enregistered in heaven, pronounced here last night, you 
will not be divided from me thus !” 

‘The Bostandji-Bashi might have been somewhat touched, though an 
impenetrable face—that general property of Turks, whether in office or 
out, whether pachas or peasants—betrayed no emotion ; for, after reflecting 
a moment, he said :— 

‘“Tam only anxious, as a servant of the Sultan, to obey my instruc- 
tions to the letter; you were not included in the seizure I was to make, 
but I have no orders to prevent you from following—I must take my pri- 
soner with me, but your boat may follow mine: the hall of justice is open 
to all men, and you may enter it after us. But meanwhile we must be 
going—my commissioners brook no delay.” 

‘Constantine well knew this, and nothing remained for him to do, but 
again to encourage the trembling Veronica with the confident hopes he 
still felt, that the Porte, when apprized of their marriage, would not in- 
fringe their laws, but would refuse to have any thing to do with the con- 
tending parties. 

‘The heart of Veronica was less accessible to sanguine expectations, but, 
at length, summoning up all the firmness of her character, which, as she 
had already shown, was really great, she threw on her cloak and veil, and 
leaning on the arm of her husband, this wife of a few hours left the con- 
jogal abode—left it, alas! never again to enter therein. The prince 
handed her to the Bostandji’s boat, whispered a few more encouraging 


words, and then, though with a bitter pang, left her for his own caik.’— 
vol. i. pp. 202-213. 


_ They were brought before the Vizir, and in consequence of the 
influence which Veronica’s family possessed at court, they were 
separated : the Prince was exiled from Constantinople, and the 
lady confined in a convent in a remote part of Asia. All unhappy 
conclusions to novels are bad. They disappoint every body, and 
though they have the merit of being rare, they are far from being 
acceptable, even to the most philosophical reader of such works. 
Admitting this drawback, we must at the same time acknowledge 
that this tale of Constantinople is one of the most attractive pro- 
ductions of the kind, that has lately fallen in our way. 

In the ‘ Traits of Scottish Life,’ we have found a great deal of 
amusement and information, even after all that has been written on 
that fertile theme. The volumes are composed of a series of 
sketches, a few of them in verse, which are neatly written, and 
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sufficiently diversified. We shall content ourselves with a single 
specimen, connected with a subject which is interesting to every 
class of readers, young and old, male and female—courtship. 


‘In no other country is the great and engrossing business of courtship 
conducted in so romantic a manner as among the rural swains of Scot- 
land. Excepting among the higher classes, who have time entirely at 
their own disposal, night is the season in which rural “ lovers breathe 
their vows,” and in which their rural sweethearts “ hear them.” Let the 
night be ‘‘ ne’er so wild,” and the swain ‘‘ ne’er so weary,” if he has an 
engagement upon his hands, he will perform it at all hazards; he will 
climb mountains, leap burns, or wade rivers, not only with indifference, 
but enthusiasm; and, wrapt in his plaid, he will set at nought the fury of 
the elements, the wrath of rivals, and the attacks of the midnight robber. 

‘| have known several instances of young men, who toiled all day at the 
plough, the harrow, or the scythe, walking fifteen miles to see their sweet- 
hearts after the hour of nine in the evening, and returning in time for their 
work on the ensuing morn. And this, be it observed, was not done once 
or twice, but repeatedly, week after week, for several months. Twenty 
miles of a journey, upon an errand of such a nature, is regarded as a 
trifle by many a young farmer who has a spare horse to carry him. 

‘ During these stolen interviews, if a mutual attachment subsists between 
the parties, another assignation is always made; and never was oath more 
religiously kept than is this simple compact, ratified by no other ceremony 
than a parting kiss, or a tender shake of the hand. Time appears to 
have leaden wings with both, until the hour of meeting again arrives; and 
then the swain sets out anew with alacrity, be it rain, sleet, snow, murky 
or moonlight. His fair one, true to her trust, has by this time eluded the 
vigilance of father and mother, of maid or man-servant, and has noiselessly 
lifted the latch, undrawn the door-bar, or escaped by the window, and 
awaits him with fond impatience, at the favourite spot which they have 
consecrated to their love. He joyfully beholds her in the distance as he 
approaches, gliding like an apparition from the house, and sauntering 
about until his arrival; and she, not less attentive to every thing that is 
stirring, perceives him like a shadow amid the distant dimness, watches 
him as his figure becomes more distinct, recognizes his gait, his air, his 
every peculiarity, and at last, on the strength of her conviction, runs to 
throw herself into his arms, and bid him welcome. 

‘In this way courtships are so secretly conducted, that it is frequently 
never known, excepting among the nearest friends of the respective pat- 
ties, that a couple are more than commonly acquainted, until the precentor 
from his seat upon Sunday, publishes the banns of their marriage. People 
are extremely fond of discussing topics of that nature; of scrupulously 
weighing the merits of each party in the balance; of dropping oblique 
hints, and sly insinuations; and of prying, with impertinent curiosity, 
into motives and conduct,—some of them for the sake of indulging a0 
envious or malevolent disposition, and others from a hope of discovering 
some flaw or failing which may keep their own in countenance, and save 
them from the appearance of singularity. For this reason, it is always @ 
most fortunate and happy event, should two lovers manage to bring 
matters to a crisis before the public ears have begun to tingle with a report 
of their intentions. Then it is only a sudden buzz, which gradually dies 
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from the moment of their marriage, after which they are left with characters 
unsuited, to pursue their matrimonial course in tranquillity. 

‘ But perhaps the fair one’s charms have been so powerful as to draw 
around her a crowd of admirers; and in that case, neither the courtship 
nor the marriage can be accomplished in a corner. The favoured suitor, 
has almost on every occasion to make his way, either by force or stratagem, 
the door, the window, or whatever place he and his love may have ap- 

inted as the scene of their meeting. She, pestered by crowds of others, 
(who, though void of hope, still continue to prowl about for the purpose 
of molesting the more fortunate), can rarely escape from the house, or 
admit her lover into it, without being seen, and teased with importunities, 
or taunted with the name of him upon whom she has set her heart. In 
this way some of the most wonderful hits and misses, escapes and seizures 
take place at times, that ever were known in the art of maneuvring ; and 
the intuitive quickness with which she can distinguish the true from the 
false voice among many that whisper at her window in the course of an 
evening, almost exceeds credibility. 

‘However, if these evils sour the cup of love in some instances, they 
also sweeten it in others. The maid, whose “ Joe’ is apt to wander in 
his fancy, or to be irregular in his attendance, generally takes care to shew 
herself with another at the time when she is certain of his coming; and it 
seldom happens, if love have taken any root in his heart, that he is not 
recalled to a sense of his duty by so portentous a warning. From reflect- 
ing upon the good purposes to which it may thus be turned, I have always 
looked upon a number of suitors as a happy circumstance for a young 
maiden during her wooing time. A moral lever is thus put into her hands, 
with which she can sway the hearts of mankind at pleasure. She can 
fan, by a side-wind, the flame of love in one bosom, while she appears to 
be blowing directly upon that of another; and, strange as it may seem, 
by overclouding or turning away her face, she can impart a brightness to 
those which formerly remained eclipsed, even amid the fullest sunshine of 
her smiles. Respect is thus created for beauty when it becomes an object of 
competition, and women are furnished with opportunities of exercising 
their much-loved caprice to an extent equally great with those who, other- 
wise, might have been their tyrants. Let every woman, therefore, if she 
will hearken to my counsel, always preserve a number of retainers until 
the very day on which she is made a bride. This may be effected without 
the smallest compromise of principle or of good faith towards a favourite ; 
for a smile to the assuming, a shake of the hand at times to such as begin 
to chirp about love, and a ** Tut, wait a wee,” to the absolutely importu- 
nate, will do the whole business; and then, should any murmurings be 
heard when the magnet is taken away that drew their faces towards it, let a 
call to the wedding smooth their brows, and reward them for their services ! 

‘Such, in nineteen instances out of twenty, is the mode of courtship 
among the country people of Scotland. It is, no doubt, liable to many 
objections ; yet propriety, I believe, is as seldom violated in this as in 
other countries. Indeed the fashion rather goes to inspire high notions 
and chivalrous ideas in the minds of our men, respecting the fair sex, 
and grateful and kind affections in the hearts of our women towards their 
admirers, than to induce that low familiarity, and laxity of principle, 
“hich motalists so much lament in the history of nations. The soul must 
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have no little share in that regard, which impels an enlightened man to 
brave the fatigues and dangers of a nightly journey of many miles, and 
the unenlightened to brave not ouly all these, but also the superstitions of 
his country, that have peopied our nights with every illusion which on, 
unbounded national imagination has been capable of creating. Nor ig it 
refining too much upon the subject, or going too far into subtilties, to 
suppose that the hallowed stillness of the night, the beauty, the majesty, 
the grandeur or the sublimity of the scenery, may operate with an exalting 
and spiritualizing influence upon the minds of those who thus witness it. 
Many, no donbt, never heard the sacred ‘still small voice,” or perceived 
the enchantment that lives in the smiles of external nature; but would it 
be just to draw, from the fact of such insensible beings attending church 
upon Sunday, the general conclusion that all people are strangers to the 
spirit of christianity ? 

‘I cannot help thinking too, although it is a cause which has hitherto 
been entirely overlooked, that to this night-wandering spirit we owe many 
of the sweetest and sublimest strains of our provincial poetry. That Burns 
felt its inspiring influence, all who read his works must allow: and there 
are few among such of our poets as deserve to be named, in whom ideas, 
caught from the same source of inspiration, are not discoverable. One 
pleasing example among many shall suffice, which I extract from a poem 
dedicated to his wife by Allan Cunningham,—a poem which I have got 
by heart, and which I intend to imitate in praise of my yet to be courted 
‘“‘dearer self,” when we have advanced the same length in life as the poet 
and his partner alluded to. 

‘“« ¢ Fair, gentle, as when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 

As when beneath Arbigland tree, 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 

Set on the sea an hour too soon ; 

Or lingered ’mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond, and words were few.” 
vol. iii. pp. 190—198. 

The ‘ Game of Life’ is the production of a clever writer, Mr. 
Leitch Ritchie, although we must say that this is by no means a 
favourable proof of his well known ability. It is an awkward 
attempt at painting English life and manners through the medium 
of a novel. The author, who has been residing for some time in 
Normandy, tells us that during the severest part of the last winter, 
he succeeded in scraping with a nail an eye-hole upon his frozen 
window, through which he saw, or dreamt he saw, the city of 
London, whieh ‘ sight-ological curiosity,’ as he elegantly calls it, 
- put him in mind of some of his metropolitan comrades and adven- 
tures. The recollections thus springing up he embodied in these 
two volumes, which afford neither an amiable nor instructive pic- 
ture of life. The story, composed of the usual ingredients of love, 
and of hopes deferred and finally gratified, is told in a languid 
manner ; none of the characters enlist our sympathies, or succeed 
in fastening themselves upon our attention. 
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Miss Anna Maria Porter must be sensible, by this time, that 
her style of novel-writing has had its day. Some twenty years ago 
the ‘ Barony’ might have had a moderate degree of success; but 
eternal conversations and incidents bearing no impression of the 
manners of the age in which vay are supposed to have taken place, 
and which, if it had not been for a few political occurrences that 
mark the period, might, with as much consistency, have been dated 
in the reign of George the Fourth as in that of James the Second, 
will not find many admirers among the generations who are now 
the readers of novels. It seems to have been partly Miss A. M. 
Porter’s object to have opposed, through the assistance of this 
work, the emancipation of the Catholics, as far as in herlay. No 
doubt she acted in that respect from conscientious motives, which 
we respect too sincerely to quarrel with. Unfortunately for her 
fame, circumstances suspended the printing of her work until 
after the Emancipation Bill passed; nevertheless she continued 
her undertaking in the spirit in which it was commenced, although 
she deprecates the imputation of being supposed capable of now 

ublishing it XY way of “ Protest” (!) against the decision of the 
Lesilatent. onceding all that she says about the treatment of 
the Protestants in France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to be correct, we should like to know how the Catholics of 
England or of Ireland are accountable, or why they should have been 
punished for the conduct of the King of France and his courtiers ? 
It is but fair to observe, however, that in the latter part of the 
work, written after the law had barred her intentions, the fair 
— prudently draws in, as far as possible, her anti-catholic 

orns. 

Weare glad to see Mrs. Bray turn from the politico-religious 
tendencies which were too manifest in the predecessor of ‘ Fitz of 
Fitzford.’” The present work is a legend of Devon, written with 
great animation, though rather too long. Her descriptions of the 
scenery of that picturesque county are, many of them, admirably 
drawn. In every thing relating to costume and antiquities she is 
quite at home. As usual, these matters form a very prominent 
part of her work, and, as usual, they are always too formally intro- 
duced, the thread of the story being, as it were, let down until the 
learning of the antiquary is fully displayed. We shall not flatter 
Mrs, Bray with saying that she is one of the best novel-writers 
in our language ; we cannot, however, deny her the praise of 
being a most industrious follower of Sir W. Scott, though the dis- 
tance that still interposes between them is considerable. 

The ¢ Fugitives, or a Trip to Canada,’ is badly printed upon 
Coarse paper. It is, nevertheless, a work of some merit. It isa 
romance of real life, for such things we know there are. The 
object is to pourtray the manifold hardships of a seafaring life, 
when embraced at too early an age; to recommend the Christian 
duty of brotherly forgiveness, and to enforce the belief of a provi- 
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dential guardianship over those who persevere in a just cause, 
This object is not, however, attained by means of a sermon; we 
have here the food of laughter as well as of reflection, and there is 
an energy in the writing which indicates more than ordinary talent, 





Arr. XI.—Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blane, 
on the 8th and 9th August, 1827. By John Auldjo, Esq., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2d Edition. 8vo. London: Longman and 
Co. 1830. 


We take a little shame to ourselves for not having noticed the 
first edition of this highly-interesting narrative, which was _pub- 
lished in the early part of the last year. It is due to the spirit 
of enterprise which Mr. Auldjo has exhibited, as well as to the 
merits of the subject itself, that we should now redeem the appa- 
rent neglect of which we have been guilty. We are not among 
those who consider as altogether useless and silly ostentation, the 

erformance of such a feat as the ascent to the top of Mont Blanc. 

his mountain is the centre of perhaps the grandest scenery upon 
the surface of the globe. To view, even for half an hour, the pro- 
spect which may be seen from its summit, would be worth ten 
times the labour with which the ascent is usually attended. Acci- 
dents of a serious nature have, it is true, sometimes marred the 
pleasure which the journey affords ; but of late years new and more 
accessible paths have been discovered, which render fatalities of 
very rare occurrence. We do not see why a young man of gallant 
bearing should not spend a day or two in climbing the highest of 
the Swiss mountains, if his fancy should lead him that way. His 
time would certainly be much more innocently spent in such a 
task than among the gambling clubs of London. 

The first successful attempt to reach the top of Mont Blanc was 
made by Dr. Paccard, a native of Chamouney, in the year 1786. 
Before that period the celebrated Saussure had failed in a similar 
enterprize. He was told by a robust mountaineer, who had also 
ascended a part of the mountain, that he need give himself no 
trouble about bringing provisions with him, for that he would find 
it impossible to eat; the only things he would require would be a 
light parasol and a bottle of scent! This from a hunter of the 
Alps gave him no bad idea of the difficulties of the undertaking, 
which, however, he accomplished in the year 1787. In a scien- 
tific point of view De Saussure’s account of his journey leaves 
nothing to be desired. Since that period the top of Mont Blanc 
kas been frequently gained. The most unfortunate expedition was 
that of Dr. Hamel, a Russian, Mr. Durnford, two other gentlemen, 
and twelve guides, in the year 1820. In the course of their march 
an avalanche swept away the whole party: three of the guides 
perished, the rest of the adventurers extricated themselves with 
great difficulty. 
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Mr, Auldjo has collected in his Appendix some details, from which 
it appears that there have been altogether fourteen successful 
ascents; and, not including guides, eighteen — have gained 
this great height. Of these ten were Englishmen, shewing that 
we outnumber ail the rest of the world even in feats of fantastic 
chivalry, if such it can be called. Two were Americans, two Swiss, 
one Russian, one German, and one Savoyard. It is remarkable 
that no Frenchman has ever yet been on the top of Mont Blanc. 
One woman had the courage to reach it. Napoleon ordered a 
cross to be planted upon it, which was done, but it was blown down 
by the wind a few days after. 

“It is, in fact, difficult for a spirited traveller to behold this 
“ Monarch of the Alps,” without feeling a desire to explore the 
lofty throne of its grandeur. From the beaten road which first 
gives it to the view, its summits are not to be distinguished from 
the clouds that surround it. The discovery of a new route, by Mr. 
W. Hawes and Mr. C. Fellowes, has considerably lessened the 
dangers of the ascent, so far as avalanches are concerned. There 
being now little apprehension of these once formidable enemies, the 
only real difficulties to be encountered, arise from fatigue and ex- 
haustion. If, instead of two days being given to the enterprize, 
four or five were devoted to it, the party being suitably prepared, 
we apprehend that it would be a mere source of amusement. There 
has been a kind of contest hitherto carried on amongst guides and 
travellers, to see who could perform the ascent within the shortest 
period, 


Mr. Auldjo’s preparations were soon made :— 


‘ Having learnt the practicability of ascending, I determined to lose no 
time in repairing to Chamonix, and my preparations were soon made, 
Some warm clothing, a telescope, and thermometer, were the sole contents 
ofmy haversack. 1 endeavoured to procure a barometer and an hygro- 
meter, but without success. I did not much regret the want of them, not 
professing to make my ascent for any scientific object, feeling that I could 
add very little to the stock of existing knowledge. I regretted extremely, 
however, that I could not obtain a self-registering thermometer, in order 
that I might learn the degree of cold on the glacier during the night. 

‘On the 5th August I arrived in the valley. For many weeks the wea- 
ther had been most beautiful, during which period not a cloud had sullied 
the blue arch of heaven, nor a mist shrouded the bright horizon ; but this 
day the clouds gathered thick and lowering, and rain fell in torrents, pour- 
ing down a deluge the whole of the afternoon and the ensuing night. 
Next morning the mountain I was about to climb was no longer visible, 
being closely wrapped in a veil of dark vapour. The wind blowing strong, 
the weather wearing a most threatening and stormy appearance, all seemed 
to put a bar to my hopes, and to augur a difficult, and perhaps unsuccess- 
ul, attempt. Indeed, the guides seemed to despair, and almost concluded 
that it would be too dangerous, after this storm, to encounter the glacier; 
at all events, that it would be impossible to do so before ten or fourteen 


ays should have elapsed. Then it might be too far advanced in the 
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season for an undertaking at all times so very perilous. However incop- 
venient it might be, however unpleasant to remain in Chamonix for that 
period, yet I was determined to do so, rather than not be on the spot, to 
avail myself of the first favourable change in the weather. I had always 
a resource in contemplating the dangers I should have to undergo—the 
difficulties to encounter; and I never could suffer m spirits to be de- 
prare while picturing to myself the beauties of the glaciers over which 

should pass ; and, above all, the anticipation of the pleasure which is 
derived from success, produced in my mind a most animated excitement, 
Besides, the constant change of visitors to the valley affords so great a 
source of amusement, that it would be hardly possible for ennui to throw 
its power over even the most dejected of mortals. On the subject of 
dangers, every one talked in terms tending to dissuade me from my pur- 
pose: the guides, to try my resolution—the wives and friends of these 
men, through an apprehension of the consequences to themselves. Th 
represented to me, that the person who started with an intent to reach the 
summit, ought to make up his mind to lose his life in the attempt, rather 
than return unsuccessful; a pretty strong argument to intimidate me; 
but my determination was taken. Without vanity I do assert, that no man 
can ever succeed who has not formed such a determination: he never will 
have strength of head and heart to sustain him through an undertaking of 
so much difficulty and danger. Many have made their wills before start- 
ing, and all left such directions regarding their property as if they were 
persuaded they never should return.—pp. 4—6. 


Fortunately for our adventurer the wind soon changed, and the 
weather became once more fine. A thousand difficulties, however, 
occurred with respect to the guides. Some who had already been 
enrolled declined to proceed ; some were held back by their wives, 
mothers, or sisters ; some shrank from the fatigue ; at length six 
were found determined to go. These were joined by two volun- 
teers, one a naturalist, of the village of Chamouney, the other an 
apprentice-guide. The whole party, including Mr. Auldjo, amounted 
to nine. They left the village on the morning of the 8th of August, 
and began the ascent through thick pine woods, and in an hour 
and a half reached the last inhabited spot on the mountain. After 
leaving this place the novice is soon initiated in some of the perils 
of the way. He has to creep along the edges of precipices, some- 
times on slippery tracks, from which, if he !ost his balance, his 
descent into the abysses below would be extremely probable; he 
next has to scramble for a while among rocky fragments, loosely 
thrown together, and mingled with ice : these are called the “ Mo- 
raines.” It is one of the amusements of the journey to roll some 
of these masses into the hollows formed by the glaciers on the 
mountain. The echo which their fall awakens is many times re 
peated, and sounds like a prolonged pealof thunder. At this point 
a pistol being fired, the report is followed by a loud reverberation, 
which, ‘ beating about from mountain to mountain, dies away '0 
the softest sound.’ The ascent through the Moraines is excessively 
fatiguing. Hence the path lies over the glacier, of which Mr. 
Auldjo gives a picturesque description :-— 
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‘At twenty minutes before twelve we left this station, and ascending a 
little further arrived at the edge of the glacier. We had not much diffi- 
culty in getting on it, but to an inexperienced eye it would seem impossible 
to do so, or at all events to seladl any great distance along it, from the 
masses of ice which are piled on one another, and the deep and wide fis- 
sures which every moment intersect the path pointed out as that which 
you are about to proceed in. Here the skill and knowledge of the guide 
is shown: the quickness and ease with which he discovers a practicable 
part is quite extraordinary ; he leads you over places where you would be- 
lieve it impossible for human foot to tread. We passed among the remains 
of many avalanches, which had been long accumulating, and formed a 
most uneven and tiresome footway. 

‘ An extended plain of snow now presented itself, here and there covered 
with masses of broken ice; sometimes a beautiful tower of that substance 
raised its blue form, and seemed to mock the lofty pointed rocks above it; 
sometimes an immense block, its perpendicular front broken into pinnacles, 
now bearing a mass of snow, now supporting long and clear icicles, looked 
like some castle, on whose dilapidated walls the ivy, hanging in clustering 
beauty, or lying in rich and dark luxuriance, was by the wand of some 
fairy, changed into the bright matter which now composed it.’-—p. 13. 


Over this plain the party made the best of their way as rapidly 
as possible, in order to avoid the avalanches which fall continually 
from the Aiguille du Midi. Pyramids of ice appear on all sides, 
rising in every sublime and fantastic shape. Besides the ava- 
lanche, new dangers meet the adventurer amid these scenes. In 
consequence of the constant movement of the field of ice towards 
the valley, deep clefts are formed which it requires all the skill and 
caution of the guidesto avoid. For this reason the whole party are 
tied together by ropes, in a line at six or eight yards distance from 
each other, in order that, if one of them fall, he may have the im- 
mediate assistance of all his companions. This device, it will be 
seen, is essentially necessary :— 


‘The benefit of being secured to each other by ropes is shown 
almost every instant, as not a minute passed without some one of 
the party slipping on the ice; and falling, had he not been linked 
to another, would have glided into some crevice, and inevitably have 
perished. We were surrounded by ice piled up in mountains, crevices 
presenting themselves at every step, and masses half sunk into some deep 
gulf; the remainder, raised above us, seemed to put insurmountable 
barriers to our proceeding : yet some part was found where steps could be 
cut with the hatchet ; and we passed over these bridges, often grasping 
the ice with one hand, while the other, bearing the pole, balanced the 

Y, hanging over some abyss, into which the eye penetrated, and 
searched in vain for the extremity. No men could be in higher spirits 
than my guides, laughing, singing, and joking; but when we came to 
such passes, the grave, serious look which took place of the smiling coun- 
tenance, was a sure indication of great danger: the moment we were 
safely by it, the smile returned, and every one vied in giving amusement 
to the other. These were situations in which the nerve was put to a 
“vere test; for however stout the heart may be, if giddiness should take 
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ssion of the brain, the most determined courage will be of little avail. 
indeed it is exceedingly difficult to look into these depths, which must be 
passed over, and not be unnerved, knowing that if the head fails destruc. 
tion is inevitable. I had been unaccustomed to look into such danger, 
but found my head could bear it, and with steady eye I could examine 
the beautiful abyss below me. 
* . * 


+ * * * 


‘A large mass of ice now opposed our progress: we passed it by 
climbing up its glassy sides. It formed a bridge, over a fissure of great 
width, which would perhaps otherwise have put an end to our expedition, 
as we could discover no other way of crossing it but by this bridge. Soon 
after we arrived at the edge of another crevice, over which we could see but 
one bridge, that not of ice, but of snow only, and so thin that it was 
deemed impossible to trust to it. A plan was resorted to which enabled us 
to pass over in safety: our ‘ batons” were placed on it, and in so doing 
the centre gave way, and fell into the gulf ; however, enough remained on 
each side to form supports for the ends of these poles, and nine of them 
made a narrow bridge, requiring great precaution and steadiness to 
traverse. Other crevices were passed over, on bridges of snow, too weak 
to allow of walking on, or too extended to admit this application of the 
poles. A strong guide managed to creep over, and a rope being tied 
round the waist of a second, who lay on his back, he was in that position 
pulled across by the first. In this manner the whole party were drawn 
singly over the crevice. The snow was generally soft, so that the head 
and shoulders were covered with it. The passage of these bridges, though 
difficult and dangerous, excited the merriment of the party, and a loud 
laugh accompanied each man, as he was jerked over the gulf yawning 
beneath him. 

‘Again the glacier presented its beautiful and varied scenes, every 
moment the eye meeting with some new combination of icy grandeur. 
The crevices, numerous and deep, broken and full of hollows or caves, 
surpassed any thing I could have conceived. Some of these grottoes were 
accessible; others, of which the entrance was blocked up by pillars studded 
with ornaments of ice or snow, could only be examined externally, We 
entered one so beauteous in construction and embellishments, that fancy 
might picture it to be the abode of the “ Spirit of the mountain.” It was 
large, its roof supported by thick icicles of blue or white, varying into a 
thousand different shades: on the floor were vast clumps of ice, resem- 
bling crystal flowers, formed by the freezing of the drops of water which 
are perpetually falling: in the centre, a pool of water, whose refreshing 
coolness and exquisite clearness almost excited thirst, stood in its blue 
basin: at the further end fell a cascade, into a sort of spiral well 
formed by it, and in its passage through it, produced a sound much 
like that of water boiling in some confined vessel. There are many 
caves, but this description may in some degree apply to all. They are 
formed by the water falling, and excavating a passage for itself: the 
ice melts away on all sides, and it soon becomes such as I have 


described it.’-—pp. 15—18. 

Mr. Auldjo had personal experience to assure him of the advan- 
tages which the ropes secured. Had it not been for their assist- 
ance, his bones would now have been bleaching on the Alps, and 
he would have been already forgotten as a rash young man. 
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‘ Arriving near the base of those rocks called the “ Grands Muléts,” we 
fouud that a chasm of eighty feet in width separated them from us. We 
proceeded up an acclivity forming a narrow neck of ice, but at its termi- 
nation a wall opposed us; on either hand yawned a wide and deep cre- 
vice, and it appeared that there was no advancing without climbing this 
perpendicular mass of twenty feet in height. The neck we were standing 
upon overhung a gulf formed by the chasm and crevices, the very sight of 
which was appalling. The wall met this neck with an angle formed by 
these two crevices, which continued on each side of it, the angle coming 
toa most acute and delicate point. No time was to be lost; we were 
standing in a very perilous situation, and Coutet commenced cutting steps 
on the angle with his hatchet, and after great labour and considerable 
danger, in the execution of his purpose, got to the top and was imme- 
diately followed by another guide. The knapsacks were then drawn up, 
and the rest of the party afterthem. In ascending this wall, being partly 
drawn up, partly clambering, I stopped for an instant and looked down 
into the abyss beneath me : the blood curdled in my veins, for never did I 
behold any thing so terrific. I have endeavoured, in a sketch which the 
singularity and peril of our position induced me to take, and from which 
Mr. Harding has been able to make a very interesting drawing, to repre- 
sent the scaling of this wall. The great beauty of the immense crevices 
around us excited not only my admiration, but even that of the guides, 
accustomed as they were to such scenes. 

‘Safely on the top, on looking around, we discovered that these large 
crevices extended on each side to a very great distance, the plane of the 
wall sloping from the upper to the lower crevice with an inclination which 
rendered walking on it very perilous. Some proposed to return to the 
commencement of the neck of ice which we had passed, and making a 
circuit from it, to get to the base of the ‘* Grands Muléts,” on the other 
side of the great crevice, and climb up the rock: others were for proceed- 
ing, and their advice was followed. Walking with the greatest caution, 
in steps cut with the hatchet, we moved on very slowly: the ice was 
slippery, and a false step might have endangered the life of more than 
one individual. The wall now widened, but the slope became more in- 
clined. Taking my steps with the greatest care, 1 could not prevent 
myself from slipping : as the space became wider I became less cautious, 
and while looking over the edge into the upper crevice, my feet slipped 
from under me: I came down on my face, and glided rapidly towards the 
lower one: I cried out, but the guides who held the ropes attached to me 
did not stop me, though they stood firm. I had got to the extent of the 
rope, my feet hanging over the lower crevice, one hand grasping firmly 
the pole, and the other my hat. ‘The guides called to me to be cool, and 
not afraid ;—a pretty time to be cool, hanging over an abyss, and in 
momentary expectation of falling into it! They made no attempt to pull 
me up for some moments, and then desiring me to raise myself, they drew 
in the rope until | was close to them and in safety. 

‘The reason for this proceeding is obvious. Had they attempted on 
the bad and uncertain footing in which they stood, to check me at the 
first gliding, they might have lost their own balance, and our destruction 
would have followed ; but by fixing themselves firmly in the cut step, and 
securing themselves with their batons, they were enabled to support me 
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with certainty when the am had gone its length. This also gave me 
time to recover, that I might assist them in placing myself out of dap. 
ger: for it is not to be supposed that, in such a situation, I did not lose, 
in a great degree, my presence of mind. These were good reasons, no 
doubt; but placed as I was, in such imminent peril, I could not have 
allowed them to be so.’—pp. 18—21. 


One of the guides had also a narrow escape. A fissure was in 
the way spanned by a bridge of snow ; he plunged his staff into 
it, and then proceeding one step plunged again for a second, but 
the pole slipped through and fell into the gulph beneath, and he 
had scarcely time to spring back on the ice, when the whole 
bridge gave way and tumbled into the abyss. 

Two rocks, rising perpendicularly near three hundred feet from 
the glacier on one side, and about one hundred on the other, which 
are called the Grands and the Petits Muléts, usually form the ter- 
mination of the first day’s ascent. They afford a safe shelter from 
the avalanches, and here, at four o’clock in the evening, Mr. 
Auldjo and his auxiliaries took up their abode. The spectacle 
which presented itself even from this inferior part of Mont Blanc 
is magnificent. 


‘The panorama, the finest that could possibly be presented, embraces 
within its mighty grasp, mountains than whica there are none more sub- 
lime—masses of ice and snow vying with them in grandeur—valleys smil- 
ing in sunshine and verdure—the placid lake Leman, showing like molten 
silver—the far blue hills of Jura,—and forms a picture more varied than 
can be conceived, the effect of which was much heightened by the deep co- 
lour of the sky, and the clearness of the atmosphere. I will endeavour 
to describe this panorama, beginning with Mont Blanc, the most pro- 
minent feature, which, 


‘« High o’er the rest, displays superior state, 

In grand pre-eminence, supremely great.” 
Moving round from left to right, the Dome du Goaté and its Aiguille first 
present their lofty points. Turning still more, that part of the valley of 
Chamoix lying towards the west is discovered far beneath, with the Breven 
on the other side. Behind that mountain, many peaks between it and the 
Lake of Geneva rear their heads, in some places intercepting the view of 
the lake, from whose opposite shore rise the Jura, extending towards the 
right as far as the eye can reach, and the further distance behind this long 
chain melts into a line of blue vapour, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the horizon. On the right of the Breven appear the Aguilles Rouges, 
hanging over the rest of the valley of Chamonix—beyond them the Buet— 
the Diablerets above Martigny—the Dent du Midi—and still farther to 
the right, the Tete Noir and Col de Balme. Continuing the circuit to- 
wards Mont Blanc, some of the Aiguilles on the south side of the valley 
are seen, the Aiguille du Midi being nearest, and facing the point of view. 
The Mont Blanc du Tacul and Aiguille Sans Nom complete the Panorama, 
the glaciers du Buissons and Taconnay lay close around the Muléts, aud 
forming the foreground to the towering height of Mont Blanc, the first ob- 


ject which commands the attention, and the last to which it returns. — 
pp. 23, 24. - 
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After a hearty dinner the party encamped on a ledge of the 
rock about twelve feet by five, and prepared to sleep upon straw, 
under a sheet laid upon poles, which were placed in a slopin 
direction against the rock that formed a back to their tent. Suc 
was the rarity of the atmosphere, that the scent of tobacco was 
found powerful and disagreeable. The splendour of the setting 
sun seen from this station, would have almost tempted Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe to ascend the Grands Muléts. 


‘The sun, now about to set, tinged with a purple of softest hue the 
whole scene below us, which, gradually deepening into a beautiful crimson, 
shaded every thing with its colour, the Jura seeming on fire, and the lake 
of Geneva reflecting the glow. Every moment, as the sun retired from 
the world beneath us, the hue shed by its departing rays became deeper, 
and then wore into a dull grey: the lake—the lower mountains, were soon 
clothed in the sombre shade, but we still enjoyed the presence of the god 
of day. Now the violet tint was on us, but the summit of the mountain 
was still burnished with a line of bright gold. It died away, leaving a 
bright lovely red, which, having lingered long, dwindled at last into the 
shade in which all the world around was enveloped, and left the sky 
clear and deeply azure.’—p. 25. 


Some of the travellers who have ascended the mountain, have 
complained of the nausea and sickness by which they were at- 
tacked when sleeping on this rock. The probability is that they 
had participated too largely of the pleasures furnished by their 
cook, as Mr. Auldjo says that neither he nor any of his guides 
suffered from any such feelings. The solitude and stillness which 
prevail here during the night are singularly affecting. The thun- 
der of the falling avalanches, now and then heard in the distance, 
serve only to an A: stillness more awful. 

At three o'clock on the following morning, the party prepared 
for the prosecution of their journey. The moon shining with great 
brilliancy, displayed Mont Blanc in all its snowy grandeur. The 
weather was so excessively cold, that no exertion could prevent the 
whole frame from beiag pervaded by a sense of pain. The course 
was towards the part of the mountain called the Dome du Goiité, 
obliquely up a gently inclined hill, then over a steep mound of 
snow, up which the party proceeded in a zig-zag direction. The 
glacier was full of immense fissures, which could only be passed by 
means of bridges formed of pieces of ice. ‘One of these bridges,’ 
says our author, ‘ was of a very difficult and perplexing nature.’ 


‘We passed one of a very difficult and perplexing nature. The side of 
the mass along which we were obliged to proceed was perpendicular. By 
clinging to the ice above the head, with the hand placed in a hole cut for 
the purpose, and stretching the feet from one resting place to another, 
also cut with the hatchet, we contrived to pass; but the footing was very 
slippery, uneasy, and dangerous. There was no bottom to be seen to the 
abyss below, and it certainly required a considerable exertion of nerve 
and determination to enable any one of us to get over such a spot. So peri- 
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lous, indeed, was it, that had a false step or a ship been made, by any 
unlucky individual, it would have proved fatal to him, as well as to some 
of the guides, since the precarious hold afforded by their position could 
scarcely have enabled them to sustain the weight of any who should fall, 
and who must therefore drag with him, into the abyss, those to whom he 
had been fastened for mutual security. The batons were first handed 
across, to the first guide who had passed, then the knapsacks, and we 
followed. Our situation was the more embarrassing, from our uncertainty 
of the strength of the mass of ice. We greatly feared that, by losing its 
equilibrium, poised as it was in the crevice, and by the weight of one or 
two persons on it, it might roll over, consigning to destruction those who 
might have the unhappy lot to be on it at the moment.’—pp. 30, 31. 


At last they attained the Grand Plateau, so called from being 
the largest of the plains of ice on the mountain, having the base of 
Mont Blanc on the further side. Having traversed this plateau, 
and scaled a wedge of ice, which is considered the last great peril 
to be encountered, the ascent of the travellers became more rapid. 
Here the rarity of the air began to be felt in an unpleasant manner. 
‘ I was seized,’ says the author, ‘ with an oppression on the chest, 
and a slight difficulty of breathing ; a quickness of pulsation soon 
followed, with a great inclination to thirst, and a fullness in the 
veins of the head, but still I experienced no headache, nor was 
there the slightest symptoms of heemorrhagia. Most of the guides 
suffered in the same way, and to as great an extent as myself.’ The 
lemonade which was prepared for the journey, was lost by the 
bursting of the bottles. Every step increased the fatigue of the 
ascent, as the path became more steep, and the rarity of the at- 
mosphere still more distressing. Our author was now attacked 
with a pain in his head ; the difficulty of breathing was every mo- 
ment greater; he experienced ‘ violent palpitation of the heart, a 
general lassitude of the frame, and a very poignant sensation of 
pain in the knees and muscles of the thighs, causing weakness of 
the legs, and rendering it scarcely possible to move them.’ Such 
was the exhaustion which our author suffered, that he was strongly 
tempted to return when he reached the ‘‘ Derniers Rochers,” being 
then within an hour’s climbing to the great object of his ambition. 

‘ The ‘* Derniers Rochers,” or the highest visible rocks, are merely a 
small cluster of granite pinnacles, projecting about twenty feet out of the 
snowy mantle which envelopes the summit and clothes the sides of the 
mountain, 

‘On reaching these rocks, I was so much exhausted that I wished to 
sleep, but the experienced guides would not permit it, though all appeared 
to be suffering more or less under similar sensations. From these Rochers 
we saw that there were many people on the Breven* watching our progress; 
among them we recognised some female forms, a discovery which renewed 
our courage and excited us to still greater efforts than before. 





a 


* <A mountain on the other side of Chamonix, exactly facing Mont 
Blanc. Its height is 8310 feet.’ 
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‘ Tarning to the side of Italy, a spectacle was presented of great magni- 
fcence, from the assemblage of the vast and numberless white pyramids 
which appeared on the left of the view: Mont Rosa, in its surpassing 
beauty, being the most distant, the Col du Geant and its aiguille the 
nearest; while all the snow-clad rocks which lie on each side of the 
glacier running from Mont Blanc down the “ Mer de Glace,” and again 
up to the Jardin,” added splendid features to the scene. 


‘“« Snow piled on snow; each mass appears 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years,” 


On the south, a blue space showed where the plain of Piedmont lay; and 
far in the back ground of this rose the long chain of the Apennines, and 
lofty Alps forming the coast of the Mediterranean, and running thence 
towards the right, meeting the mountains of Savoy. Gilded as they were 
by the sun, and canopied by a sky almost black, they made up a picture 
$0 grand and awful, that the mind could not behold it without fear and 
astonishment. The impression of so mighty a prospect cannot be con- 
ceived or retained. 

‘It was with some difficulty that I could be persuaded to leave these 
rocks, for all my enthusiasm was at an end: the lassitude and exhaustion 
had completely subdued my spirit. I was anxious to get to the summit, 
but I felt as if I should never accomplish it, the weariness and weakness 
increasing the moment I attempted to ascend a few steps; and I was con- 
vinced that in a few minutes I should be quite overcome. I was induced 
to proceed by the exhortations of the guides.’—pp. 42, 43. 


The remainder of the undertaking, however, required extra- 
ordinary exertion. When the rarity of the air first became oppres- 
sive, the party were obliged to stop for breath at every fifteen or 
twenty steps. But now the strongest of the guides became 
exhausted at every third or fourth step. Thesensation of weakness 
in the legs increased ; the author was nearly choking from the 
dryness of his throat and the difficulty of breathing. His eyes were 
smarting from inflammation, in consequence of the sun’s rays being 
so strongly reflected from the snow. From the same cause his 
face was blistered. Again he gave up the intention of proceeding 
farther, but the guides, who, of course, knew that he would repent 
of such an abandonment, determined that they would either carry 


or drag him to the summit. The narrative here becomes intensely 
interesting. 


‘Being unable to resist, I became passive, and two of the least ex- 
hausted forced me up some short distance, each taking an arm. I found 
that this eased me, and I then went on more willingly; when one of 
them devised a plan which proved of most essential service. Two of them 
went up in advance about fourteen paces, and fixed themselves on the 
snow; along rope was fastened round my chest, and the other end to 
them; as soon as they were seated, I commenced ascending, taking very 
ong strides, and doing so with quickness, pulling the rope in; they also, 
while I thus exerted myself, pulled me towards them; so that I was partly 
rawn up, and partly ran up, using a zig-zag direction; and the amuse- 
ment derived from the process kept us in better humour than we were : 
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before. I was less fatigued, and felt the effects of the air less by this 
process, than by the slow pace in which I had hitherto attempted 
ascend. 

‘] had taken very little notice of the progress we were thus maki 
when I suddenly found myself on the summit. I hastened to the hi 
point (towards Chamonix), and, taking my glass, observed that the 
on the Breven had noticed the accomplishment of our undertaking, and 
were rewarding us by waving their hats and handkerchiefs, which saluta- 
tion we returned. I noticed, also, that the people in Chamonix had also 
collected in considerable numbers on the bridge, watching our progress 
and success. It was exactly eleven o'clock. 

‘The wind blew with considerable force. I was too much worn out to 
remain there long, or to examine the scene around me. The sun shone 
brilliantly on every peak of snow that I could see; hardly any mist hung 
over the valleys; none was on the mountains; the object of my ambition 
and my toil was gained; yet the reward of my dangers and fatigues could 
hardly produce enjoyment enough to gratify me fora few moments. The 
mind was as exhausted as the body, and I turned with indifference from 
the view which I had endured so much to behold, and throwing myself 
on the snow, behind a small mound which formed the highest point, and 
sheltered me from the wind, in a few seconds [ was soundly buried in 
sleep, surrounded by the guides, who were all seeking repose, which 
neither the burning rays of the sun, nor the piercing cold of the snow, 
could prevent or disturb. 

‘Ir this state I remained a quarter of an hour, when I was roused to 
survey the mighty picture beneath. I found myself much relieved, but 
still had a slight shivering. The pain in the legs had ceased, as well as 
the headache, but the thirst remained. The pulse was very quick, and the 
difficulty of breathing great, but not so oppressive as it had been. 

‘Having placed the thermometer on my baton, in a position in which 
it might be as much in shade as possible, I went to the highest point, to 
observe my friends on the Breven and in Chamonix once more, but was 
summoned immediately to a repast, and willingly I obeyed the call, for I 
felt as if I had a good appetite. Some bread and roasted chicken were 
produced, but I could not swallow the slightest morsel: even the taste of 
the food created a nausea and disgust. One or two guides ate a very 
little; the rest could not attempt to do so. 

‘I had provided a bottle of champagne, being desirous to see how 
this wine would be affected by the rarity of the air. I also wished to 
drink to the prosperity of the inhabitants of the world below me; for ! 
could believe that there were no human beings so elevated as we were at 
that moment. The wire being removed, and the string cut, the cork flew 
out to a great distance, but the noise could hardly be heard.* The wine 


ng, 





‘* «Tf sound has less power at this elevation, it arises, not from any 
weakness of the organ of hearing, but from the effect of the rarity of the 
air diminishing the tone and force of the vibration, and from the absence 
of all echo and repercussion from solid objects on this isolated sumat 
Indeed, it is so weakened by these united causes, that, on the summit of 
Mont Blanc, the report of a pistol would make no more noise than that 
which a small cracker would create in a chamber. 
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rolled out in the most luxuriant foam, frothing to the very last drop, and 
we all drank of it with zest; but not three minutes had when 
repentance and pain followed ; for the rapid escape of the fixed air which 
it still contained produced a choking and stifling sensation, which was 
very unpleasant and painful while it lasted, and which frightened some of 
the siden A very small quantity was sufficient to satis y our thirst, for 
nine of us were perfectly satisfied with the contents of one bottle, and 
happily its unpleasant effects were but of short duration. 

‘The most pecular sensation which all have felt who have gained this 
great height arises from the awful stillness which reigns, almost unbroken 
even by the voice of those speaking to one another, for its feeble sound can 
hardly be heard. It weighs yg | upon the mind, with a power the 
eflect of which it is impossible to describe. I also experienced the sen- 
sation of lightness of body, of which Captain Sherwill has given a des- 
cription in the following words: ‘‘ It appeared as if I could have passed 
the blade of a knife under the sole of my shoes, or between them and the 
ice on which I stood.” ’—pp. 45—49, 


The author has given us his own testimony, at least, that the sea 
cannot be seen from the summit of Mont Blanc. Captain Sherwill 
has produced evidence on the other hand, to shew that Mont Blanc 
is never seen from the sea. This evidence, which is of an interest- 
ing character, is published in the French edition of Captain 
Sherwill’s Narrative of his ascent to Mont Blanc, and is cited by 
Mr. Auldjo. 


‘On my return from the south of Italy, towards the end of the year, 
I passed two days with the governor of ly the Marquis D’Yenne, 
who loaded me with politeness and attention. Wishing to profit by this 
kindness, and by my stay in the city, I inquired among the pilots and 
fishermen who frequent the Mediterranean, whether there was not some 
one of them who, during his short trips, had seen Mont Blanc. The 
numerous voyages they take to the coast of Africa in search of coral, one 
of the most important objects of commerce to this city, appeared to me to 
offer good opportunities for observing the snowy summit of that moun- 
tain, if it be true that it can be perceived at so great a distance. 

_ ‘Monsieur D’Yenne had also the complaisance to order a sort of 
inquiry to be made on this subject, by the commandant of the port, 
among the oldest of those who had navigated this sea, and he was unable 


to find one who could say that any of them ever had perceived the sum- 
mit of Mount Blanc from it. 

‘“ The organ most affected by the rarity of the air is that of respiration, 
and the circulation is consequently affected in the same degree. It is ne- 
cessary that a certain quantity of air should traverse the lungs in a given 
time. If the air is twice as rare as that generally breathed, the number 
of respirations also must be doubly frequent, so that rarity may be com- 
rey by volume. Now, as the respiration is accelerated, so is the cir- 
Culation. 

‘“ One guide’s pulse beat 98 times in a minute, a servant’s 112 times, 
and De Saussure’s 100. At Chamonix they severally beat 49, 66, and 72. 


ey were all suffering, therefore, under a very high state of fever.” ’—De 
adussure, 
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‘The bishop of Savona happened to be present at the table of the 
governor when the conversation turned on this point. In the opinion of 
this learned prelate, the nearest station to Genoa from which it would be 
possible to distinguish Mont Blanc was the island of Elba, distant from 
the city about 45 leagues. Now, from Genoa to Mont Blanc, as a bird 
would fly, we may reckon 45 or 50 leagues; so that the whole distance 
from Elba to the mountain amounts to 90 or 95 leagues. The bishop did 
not doubt that it was possible to discover the object in question at such a 
distance, provided the atmosphere was perfectly clear, the plains of Ales. 
sandria and Marengo freed from their eternal mists, and a telescope of the 
greatest power made use of; the point to be observed, and consequently 
the line of direction, being previously fixed. 

««¢ All travellers who have visited the * Allée Blanche,’ or ascended the 
“ Cramont,’ to enjoy from that side the perspective of Mont Blanc, have 
observed that there is much less snow on this flank than on the side of 
‘Chamonix. We may therefore conceive that it is more difficult to dis. 
tinguish, on the Italian side, a naked and grey rock, at the enormous 
distance of 90 leagues, than a mass of snow, the dazzling whiteness of 
which offers to the eye a mark very perceptible. 

‘** From these observations we can, I think, conclude, that if Mont 
Blanc, raised, as it is, about 100 toises above all the surrounding moun- 
tains, cannot be seen from the Mediterranean, for the strongest reason 
that sea ought not to be distinguished from the summit of the mountain. 
In fact, the one forms a point in the horizon: the other, confounded with 
the whole region of Savoy, Piedmont, and the countries adjacent, is, as it 
were, lost in immensity.”’—pp. 49, 50. 


The signs of an approaching storm warned the expedition to pre- 
pare for their return. But the prospect having been remarkably 
clear from clouds and mist, our author had, in the mean time, an 
opportunity of observing the matchless panorama which was spread 
around him. 


‘ Beyond the line of the Jura mountains appeared a wide and confused 
blue space, which comprehended those plains and hills of France lying 
behind this chain, one or two mountains of which, gently sloping to the 
lake of Geneva, whose bright crescent, apparently lying right under Mont 
Blanc, and surrounded by a dark border of lofty eminences, rising In 
varied and interesting forms, presented a beautiful picture ; the valleys 
intersecting these mountains being distinctly visible, and the richness of 
their meadows and cultivated fields easily distinguishable from the dark 
woods of fir which surrounded them. oS: 

‘ The valley of Chamonix particularly called forth my admiration ; the 
river Arve, in wandering through it, resembled a silver thread on soft 
velvet of the deepest green: the rough rocks and pointed glaciers sur- 
rounding this Eden of the Alps with a formidable barrier. Among the 
mountains on the other side of the valley, the ‘‘ Buet ” reared its glacier- 
crested head; beyond it, on the other side of the lake of Geneva, ap- 
peared the Mont Jorat and the great vale of Switzerland, with the lakes 
of Neuchatel, Morat, and Bienne. Lausanne is situated at the foot of 
the Jorat, but was hid from our view by a mountain on the Savoy side 4 
the lake. On the right of this mountain were seen the Diablerets a 
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other peaks above Bex; beyond them the “ Gemmi,” and the countless 
peaks of the Oberland Alps ; among which the Jungfrau—the Shreckhorn 
the Eiger—the Finsteraarhorn—taised their white fronts in beautiful 
distinctness. F 

‘ Turning towards the right, St. Gothard, the Grimsel, the Furka, and 
part of the chain of mountains on the Italian side of the Vallais appear— 
the Matterhorn’s pointed summit, high lifted up among them, and glaring 
in the sunshine—then Mont Rosa, the queen of the Alps, one of the most 
beautiful of mountains ; its towering enormous pinnacles presenting a 
splendid appearance. Nearer to us were, the St. Bernard—Mont Velan— 
the long line of Aiguilles, beginning from the Col du Balme, and coming 
along the valley of Chamonix to the Aiguille du Midi, which was far 
beneath our feet; among these, the Argentiére and the Dru were most 
prominent. Far below us were the Mer de Glace, the Jardin, and the 
lofty peaks sutrounding them. To the right of these, and nearer us, rose 
the Col du Géant and its fine aiguille. Towards the south, the eye pene- 
trated into the valley of Aosta and part of the Allée Blanche; then, 
glancing over the mountains on the other side, rested on the immense blue 
surface formed by the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont, in which was 
discovered the course of the Po. The situations of Turin and Milan 
were pointed out, but these cities were not visible. 

‘A the further extremity, and to the left of the blue, rose the Apen- 
nines; they, joining the Maritime Alps, formed a long line of mountains 
running towards the right, along the Mediterranean, as far as the Col du 
Tende, and thence turning up the western side of the blue surface or plain 
of Piedmont. Monte Viso reared itself high among them, as well as the 
lofty points about the Cenis. Behind gaps in these mountains were seen 
another chain, being the mountains of Dauphiné and Provence. The 
Mont Cenis closed this western boundary to the piain of Piedmont; and 
on this side of it appeared the Petit St. Bernard and Tarentaise Alps. 
the Col du Bonhomme and the mountains around Servoz and Cluses fol- 
lowed; and, further in the back-ground, the mountains of the Lyonnais. 
We looked down into the valleys of Servoz and Salenche, and upon the 
round back of the Dome du Godté, and again upon the lake of Geneva, 
thus closing the panorama. 

‘ We could perceive our friends still assembled on the Breven, enjoying 
a prospect less extensive than the one 1 have attempted to describe, 
although in some respects, perhaps, equally beautiful. 

‘The shape of the summit has been well likened to the “dos dane” 
(ass’s back), the broadest and highest part being toward the north, or Cha- 
monix, and the narrowest inclining a little to the east. An idea of the 
summit, as we found it, may be formed by cutting a pear longitudinally 
into halves, and placing one of them on its flat side ; but consisting, as it 
does, of snow, drifted about by the wind, and subject to increase and 
diminution by the accumulation of the winter’s storms, and the influence 
of the summer’s sun, it may probably present some novelty of form to 
every traveller who visits it. We found it to be about one hundred and 
seventy feet in length, and its greatest breadth about fifty. The hard 
snow of which it iscomposed, bearing a resemblance to a conglomerate of 
crystal beads, appeared to be of the depth of from two hundred to three 
hundred feet upon its rocky foundation, which probably consists of a 
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cluster of pinnacles similar to the Derniers Rochers, some points 
visible, protruding through their snowy mantle nearer to the summit, 
although from their situation they were inaccessible, 

‘We found no living thing upon it; but Mr. Fellows mentioned to me 
that he had seen a butterfly, borne by the wind, pass rapidly over his head 
while on the summit. 

‘ Having determined, as I have already said, to attempt the descent to 
Chamonix that evening, it was necessary that we should not remain too long 
on the summit; the ropes were therefore adjusted, and other preparations 
made for starting; and, whatever reluctance I might have felt, in the 
middle part of our ascent from the Grands Muléts, to persevere in the 
exertion necessary to reach the spot upon which we now stood, it did not 
in any degree equal the unwillingness which I felt to commence my return, 
The more I gazed on the stupendous scene around me, the more I was 
delighted and astonished, my most sanguine expectations having been 
much exceeded; and now, just as I had become capable of marking and 
appreciating its beauties and wonders, the signal for departure tore me 
from the enjoyment.’—pp. 52—56. 

The inexperienced reader will hardly believe that the descent 
from high mountains is much more distressing than the ascent to 
their summits. Mr. Auldjo and his guides, however, returned to 
the village of Chamouney without having suffered more than the 
usual fatigue, from the effects of which the mineral baths of the 
place, and the repose of a day or two, completely restored them all. 

We should have observed that there are interspersed through 
this volume, several lithographic views of scenery, which reflect 


great credit on Mr. Auldjo’s pencil, and upon the artist who trans- 
ferred his sketches to the stone. 





Art. XII.—A Letter on the Present Neglect of the Lord’s Day: addressed 
to the Inhabitants of London and Westminster. By C. J. Blomfield, 


D.D., Bishop of London. Fourth Edition, 8vo. pp. 38. London: 
Rivingtons. 1830. 


Ir is not unknown to our readers that the Lord Bishop of London 
has the command of every pulpit in his Diocese, which he can make 
instrumental to any legitimate purpose that he thinks proper. It 
is equally notorious that his Lordship is a member of the House 
of Peers, where he has a greater liberty of speech than he can 
exercise even in the church, and from which he can, by the thou- 
sand tongues of the press, make the whole empire his audience. 
How it is that the Bishop, having a grand remonstrance to utter 
and a grand reform to propose, should abandon the opportunities 
of his religious and political station, and select the humble and 
uncertain medium of a pamphlet, “ to do the work of Him who 
sent him,” his Lordship may perhaps be very reluctant to explain. 
He certainly gives no exaggerated picture of the flagrant violation 
of the Sabbath, or, rather in conformity to his Lordship’s distinction, 
the Lord’s Day. Weagree with him in reprobating the laxity of 
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the local authorities in the metropolis, and of those too who have 
local influence in not repressing the disorders which a Sunday 
morning now ushers in, with the periodical certainty of a returning 
sun. But the worst of it is, these scandalous scenes arise out of a 
system of impunity, which by custom has been conceded to the 
lower orders of the metropolis ; for it has been found highly incon- 
venient to attempt to prevent them from making the purchases 
of which they standi n need during the early part of the Sabbath. It 
has been discovered, too, that the postponement of these purchases 
to the Sunday, has not always been the fault of the tradesman, but 
arises very often from an improper mode of paying wages. But, 
undoubtedly, both masters and tradesmen, and that whole class 
with whom a desecration of the Sabbath is now so unfortunately 
habitual, could be made to yield, if not to the mild admonitions of 
the spiritual adviser, certainly, in the last resort, to that law which 
will not be denied ; and we are sure that the extraordinary means 
which might be required for such a purpose, would be cheerfully 
furnished by every man of right feeling in the metropolis. The 
question is, where to begin with the reform? For our own parts 
we should hold it to be a most unjust measure which would prevent 
a poor shoemaker from purchasing his pound of dried bacon ona 
Sunday morning, and would leave a Minister of State at liberty to 
carouse with a hundred of his own rank during the evening of the 
same day. We should also deem it unpardonable in the Legisla- 
ture or the Government, to take the horses from under the “ short 
stage” of the humbler classes on the Sabbath, whilst it permitted 
the Bishop of London to rattle through the streets in his well ap- 
pointed vis-a-vis. Such an unequal regulation would be monstrous, 
and, we hope, would be found impracticable. Well, then, what is 
more natural and proper than that we should begin with the upper 
ranks, and, if we can effect no other good, surely it will be doing 
much to leave the lower ones without the excuse of a bad example. 
No one can be more persuaded than the Bishop himself, that those 
who “ should know better” are in fault; but he has not had the 
boldness to say so in their presence, and hence itis that his lord- 
ship, vacating both the pulpit and the Bench of Bishops, takes care 
to shoot his arrow from behind the protection of a pamphlet. He 
has been now for some years no very silent or uninfluential member 
of the House of Lords, and although for every gin-drinker, every 
stage-coach goer, and every gambler of the lowest class, who in- 
dulges his propensity on a Sunday, his lordship could lay his finger 
ona prototype amongst the noble society around him ; yet in that 
place, so sacred to the liberty of speech, his lordship has exhibited 
a most Christian resignation tothe profanation of the Sabbath day. 
Why, like another Paul, did he not select his Felix in the public 
chamber, and pour forth his holy resentment against the glittering 
criminal before him? The Bishop mentions that this is not the 


re time that he has stickled for the due observance of the Lord's 
ay. 
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‘ For several years I had the charge of a parish, in which there was 4 
large inn, (situated close to the church), where persons travelling to New. 
market usually stop for their last change of horses. The line of towns 
and villages between London and that place is kept in a state of continued 
noise and bustle during the whole of the Sundays which precede the New. 
market meetings. As the Easter meeting is the most numerously attended, 
so it is Easter-day, the anniversary of our blessed Saviour’s resurrection, 
which is most outrageously and scandalously profaned. It has been cus. 
tomary for booths to be erected and refreshments to be sold on the road, at 
the different stages, on that day, for the accommodation of the country 
people, who come in great numbers from the surrounding parishes, «to 
see the gentry go down to Newmarket.” This indecent practice [ suc. 
ceeded in doing away with in my own parish: but I could not prevent 
the concourse of people, nor the disturbance and confusion which it 
occasioned amongst my own flock, upon a day, which ought to be 
regarded as peculiarly aday of holy joyfulness and devout recollection. 
More than forty pair of horses have sometimes been changed there on 
Easter-day, a great proportion of them while I was celebrating divine 
service. Not only all the servants and dependents of the inn, but a great 
number of the young men of the parish, were taken away from their own 
Sabbath duties, to assist in this flagrant violation of them by others; not 
to mention that hundreds were engaged in observing their betters thus 
ostentatiously setting at nought the ordinances of religion; some urging 
with bribes, and others with execrations, the drivers of those poor jaded 
animals, for whom the merciful provision of a Sabbath seemed almost to have 
been made in vain: while others were seen engaged in gambling, and scat- 
tering the implements of their unholy pastime about the road.’—pp. 19, 20. 


Now we happen to remember very well, that one of the principal 
offenders in this way was the late Duke of York. We state not 
this for the purpose of disparaging the memory of a prince, whose 
guileless and unaffected character whilst he lived, must have left 
but little disposition in his survivors to traduce him after his death. 
But the fact was so—the Duke of York was a terrible Sabbath- 
breaker, and never thought of a Sunday when he wanted to change 
the scene from the Horse-Guards to Newmarket. Now the present 
Bishop of London, under the title of Bishop of Chester, sat over 
and over again, “cheek by jowl,” with the frail Prince in the 
House of Lords, and did he ever, either by direct charge, or impli- 
cation, communicate to his Royal Highness a knowledge of the 
evil of his example—did he ever complain even ofthe profanation! 
No, he did not. So far from honestly facing the delinquents them- 
selves,—at that time as now, the bishop was contented to address 
those who were not guilty at all, using that subterfuge of rhetoric, 
which enables one to speak at, instead of speaking ¢o, the guilty 
parties. Had the Bishop of London the strong Eabe and the 
moral courage which the task requires, he would employ the faci- 
lities he possesses for shaming, if he could not argue, the great 
violators of the Sabbath into decorum. My Lords,” he would say, 
“you who hold the highest rank in society, are bound by a double 
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obligation to observe, in a suitable manner, the day set apart for 
4 more particular reference of our thoughts and actions to God. 
You are bound to do by his laws, in the first place; and you 
are, secondly, bound by the duty of giving to your inferiors a pro- 
perexample. For, my lords, can | blame the unenlightened for 
an act in which they but imitate their betters? Shall I tell the 
mechanic that he must not make an excursion of pleasure to a 
neighbouring hamlet on a Sunday, whilst an infinite line of equi- 
pages is moving in Hyde-park ? Shall gin be prohibited to be 
tasted on the day that champaign pours intoxication around your 
tables? Is it a violation of the Sabbath for a party of friends to 
play at cards, while Crockford’s Pandemonium invites its votaries 
to destruction ?” Something like this should be the language of 
a Christian Bishop, who suffers no other distinctions between man 
and man to operate upon his mind, save those which are exclusively 
connected with his spiritual state. We do not now enter into the 
details of this letter, because we are very certain that it will pro- 
duce no practical good. The means of bringing about a reform of 
the present lax observance of the Sabbath must be of a far more 
active nature, than any which a vague and general impression of 
the want of that reform will supply, A vigorous shoulder must be 
put to the wheel ; the influential Sabbath-breakers must be taught 
to think that rank does not exempt a man from obedience to the 
ordinances of God ; and that opulence will not be able to purchase 
impunity for their violation. To do this we want Bishops who 


will not fly from their places in Parliament, and shew their virtu- 
ous indignation on behalf of outraged religion in pamphlets alone. 
When we see the right reverend political senator vindicating the 
solicitude of the spiritual pastor for the prosperity of religion, then 
shall we think it time to talk seriously about co-operating with 
Dr. Blomfield in this matter. 





NOTICES. 


Arr. XIII.—1, Sketches from Nature.—By John McDiarmid. 16mo. pp. 
388. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 


2 Studies in Natural History.—By William Rhind. 16mo. pp. 247. 10 
Engravings. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 


Since the principles of every science are deduced from facts, all attempts 
to add to the one, by increasing the other, should be hailed by the public 
with applause. The two gentlemen, whose unpretending offerings to the 
stores of natural history we have now before us, are, we think, eminently 
entitled to this approbation. Mr. Mc Diarmid is well known in the lite- 
rary world, as a gentleman of considerable imagination, feeling, and taste. 
At present, we have to regard him as a disciple of nature, whom he cer- 
tainly seems to worship with enthusiasm. The great value of his book, 
', that the information it gives is the result almost entirely of his own 


experience, and with a mind so observing and vigilant, and so well stored 
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too with general knowledge on the particular subject on which he writes, 
it would be next to impossible that Mr. Mc Diarmid should fail to produce 
an interesting, if not a very valuable work. The Zoological part of his 
volume contains miscellaneous notices of subjects in almost every order of 
the science of living animals; and his descriptions, generally involving 
some curious anecdotes of their characters and habits, are given with great 
clearness and force. The second part is occupied with sketches of locali- 
ties, remarkable for scenery or some peculiarity of application, and bio- 
graphical notices. In these is included an account of the real history of 
Jeanie Deans, for which Mr. Me Diarmid has deservedly obtained the 
thanks of Sir Walter Scott, A book, better calculated than Mr. Me Diar- 
mid’s, to gratify the curiosity, and elevate the heart, we have not met with 
for a long time. 

Mr. Rhind’s work is not quite so practical as that of his countryman. 
It takes in a wider range of natural history, and seeks more to give general 
views of the results which have been attained in the science, than to furnish 
fresh facts, although there is no want of the latter. The work is exactly 
such a one as we should place in the hands of a youthful -person, to give 
him a due notion of the vast interest and power of improvement, which 
belong to the study of the material world. 





Arr. XIV.—A Letter to Thomas Greene, Esq. M. P. on his Bill fora 
Commutation of Tythes into Corn Rents. By R. H. Jago, Land 
Surveyor. London: Joy. 1830. 


We are far from having made up our minds as to the propriety of establish- 
ing a general commutation of tythes,—but without at al! pledging our- 
selves on the question itself, we may discuss the merits of such proposals 
as are now and then made to carry such a measure into practice. We 
think that Mr. Jago has indisputably shewn that his proposed system of 
taking the price of corn at that which governs every half-yearly payment, is 
by far more equitable, and certainly would prove more satisfactory than 
the complicated mode which Mr. Greene has hit on. We do not think 
that it would be wise or beneficial to include in the elements of the 
valuation, the price of beef and mutton. Stock is liable to too many 
fluctuations which do not affect other agricultural produce, and by being 
thrown into the ingredients which are to constitute the basis of an 


average valuation, would, in our opinion, lead to very delusive and injurious 
results. 





Arr. XV.— Three Courses and a Dessert. The Decorations by George 
Cruikshank. 8vo. pp. 432. London: Vizetelly. 


AT any rate this volume is a_ beautiful specimen of typography ; 60 
beautiful, that we thought it was the season of the annuals we had arrived 
at, when we opened the polished pages, and beheld the art of the deco- 
rations. We have always thought that George Cruikshank was quite 
unrivalled in his way, for surely no son of the brush ever put so much 
meaning into a few scratches, or told such a world of a story within the 
miniature compass of a quarter of a page. There is not a single middling 
engraving in the whole work; and the only difference we can discover In 
\ny of them from the others, is that we are sure that the one we are 
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looking at is always the best. The first course. consists of West Country 
Chronicles, very comic and very natural. In the second course we have 
some capital Irish tales, redolent of turf and sweet mountain dew, and 
orpameated past all possibility of being grave, with the broad unadulterated 
brogue. The third Course and Dessert are made up of some very good 
pointed stories, full of spirited and comic dialogues. Thus there is really 
and truly in this very handsome refectory of our author, fare for all palates 
—sratification for all tastes. A capital summer companion this volume 
would make, either for the bower, the grove, the carriage, or the steam- 
boat. It is a most unerring guide (what cannot be said of all guides by 
the way) to the ancient and delightful city of good humour—a complete 
itinerary of the kingdom of merriment, and points out with exactness all 
the stations on the road, where the primest mirth and the most salubrious 
spirits may be had, and that too on the most reasonable terms. 





Ant. XVI.—A Guide to the Practical Reading of the Bible. By 
William Carpenter, 18mo. London: Holdsworth and Ball. 


Tue author of this very pretty little work is too well known as a biblical 
scholar, to require that any production of his, connected with the subject 
to which he has applied himself with so much zeal and ability, should be 
recommended by us to general attention. The first part of this Guide 
traces the history of the English translations of the Bible from the earliest 
moment to the present time. In the second division the author enters 
intoan ample description of those qualifications and dispositions with which 
itis indispensably necessary that the Christian should be provided who 
hopes to derive adequate fruit from a perusal of the Holy Scriptures. He 
then devotes a third part of his work to a dissertation which is at once 
learned and simple, and, we may add, very conclusive, on the genuineness 
as well as the authenticity of the Scriptures, two attributes which it ought 
ever to be remembered were first shewn by Bishop Watson to be essen- 
tially distinct from each other. The work is rendered nearly complete by 
a set of tables and chronological lists that are calculated to save the rea- 
ders of the Bible a vast deal of trouble, and also to facilitate their under- 
Standing of the text. The volume, we have pleasure in saying, may go 
into the hands of every class of Christians. 





Art. XVII.—A New Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and 
Ireland, §c. By John Gorton, No.2. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1830. 


From what we have seen of this work we feel that our anticipations, de- 
rived from Mr. Gorton’s execution of one of the best,—the best in clearness, 
in fullness and impartiality,—books of biography in any language, are amply 
realized. This Dictionary, if it be completed in the spirit in which it has 
been begun, cannot fail to be estimated as a standard work, a rank which 


it will, we are sure, amply deserve on account of the proofs of diligence, 
candour, vigilance, and good taste which it will possess. 
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Aut. XVIII.—Leigh’s Guide to the Lakes and Mountains of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland and Lancashire ; illustrated with a Map of 
the Country, and Maps of Windermere, §c. 12mo. pp, 136, 
London : Leigh. 


Tuis pocket volume forms as convenient a guide as we should wish 
to use, in traversing the charming scenery of the lakes. The maps, 
which are well executed, exhibit the beauties of Windermere, Derwent 
Water, Borrowdale, Ullswater, Grasmere, Rydal Water, and Langdale, 
The letter-press contains a brief and simple descripticn of every thing 
worth the attention of the tourist, directs him to the best inns, and 
teaches him how he may make the best use of his leisure. An agree. 
able route is given from London to Lancaster, and thence to the 
lakes. An index leads us at once to any particular subject connected 
with the country on which we would desire to be informed. The book 
is very neatly got up, and considering the number of maps which it 
contains, it is far from being expensive, 





Arr. XIX.—The American New First Class Book. By John Pier- 
point, Boston: and re-edited by E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford, Nor- 
folk. 8vo. pp. 471. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1830. 


Tue chief merit of this performance lies in the propriety of its arrangement, 
for it seems to us that iis plan is founded upon a very accurate understand- 
ing of the true principles of instruction. ‘The notion that children can be 
taught to read, simply by following dead rules and advice, is one of the 
most unfortunate delusions that ever entered into the brain of even a school- 
master. Yet there are few school books which are not armed with the 
choicest canons for the promotion of nice articulation, and of due emphasis 
and sound discretion. Mr. Pierpoint well remarks, that reading can only 
be taught on the principle of imitation, and that one good reading master 
is better than a thousand volumes of instruction. Accordingly we have 
no such impertinences in this book. In his arrangement, the compiler has 
altogether departed from the beaten track, by adopting a sort of succession 
in the pieces which he selects, which shall give them the full advantages of 
variety, We see very great use in this, and the reasons offered by Mr. 
Pierpoint for the course he has taken, must be recognised the moment they 
are mentioned. The pieces are principally selected from British authors. 
They are interspersed with extracts from American writers, which give us 
a high idea of the state of literature in the new world. 





Art. XX.—The Family Cabinet Atlas, constructed upon an original 
_ plan, and engraved on steel. By Mr. Thomas Starling. No. I., plain 
2s. 6d.—coloured 3s. 6d. London: Bull. 1830. 


We have had a great deal of beautiful art lately devoted to the illus- 
tration of geographical subjects ; but the specimen of an Atlas which now 
lies before us, far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen. 
The size of the work, and the accuracy and elegance of the execution, 
claim for it all that interest and partiality which we usually bestow on 
excellence upon a minute scale. The object of chosing this small size, 


was, we are told, to suit the Atlas to the popular series of libraries which 
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Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray are now sending into every family in the 
empire. But we think that another advantage will be gated by it; for 
there is no school-boy, or indeed student of any age, who will not be able 
to carry at least a couple of parts in his pocket, on any excursion which he 
may engage in; and whether that excursion be for business or pleasure, 
we will venture to say that there will be few minutes of his time which will 
not be spent in surveying the attractions of the Auas. This is the grand 
secret-—to get boys to love their books, and then they will be sure soon to 
understand them. But the miuuteness of which we speak, is notin the 
jeast inconsistent with the necessary plainness and distinctness of details. 
The names of the principal cities and towns of each country, are laid down 
in the map itself ; whilst on the opposiie page are arranged in alphabetical 
order, the towns of less interest, with their latitude and longitude. It is 
impossible that any sale un‘ler the most extensive one, could repay the 
expenses of such a speculation, considering the very small price of each 
part. The first number contains maps of the comparative lengths of 
rivers and heights of mountains; maps of the British Isles and Switzer- 
land, with accompanying tables of places. 





Art. XXI1.—The Affairs of the Nation represented to the Duke of 
Wellington. By Common Sense. i2mo. pp. 250. London: 
E. Wilson. 183). 


It is rather a bad omen for the reader who expects to find common sense 
in this volume, that in the first page which meets his eyes, he bebolds in 
a wood-cut the Duke of Wellington engaged in thrashing, with a flail, 
the mitre, the crown, and the great charter. In the spirit of this repre- 
sentation the author, in language rather prosy, proceeds quietly to recom- 
mend a general subversion of almost every institution in the country. 
He contends that the church is neither good enough, nor cheap enough ; 
that tithes are an abomination, and that they gi-e support only to a vast 
number of drones. The universities he looks upon as the dregs of popery, 
public schools as an absurdity, pauper schools as a farce, and private 
schools as an imposture. He recommends a plan of education to be sus- 
tained and carried into effect at the national expense. Corporations are 
in this sage writer's eyes, a curse, justices of the peace are a curse, the 
gentry are a curse,—in short, the whole existing state of men and things 
is a curse. The reader will not wonder if among the other subjects of 
this author's reprobation, our systems of law and equity come in for a 
pretty considerable share of assault and battery. 

Extravagant as the suggestions of such a writer are, they do no harm to 
the country ; they will not impede the progress of that spirit of moderate 
reform which is now extending itself rapidly to all the real abuses of which 
the community have to complain. 





Art. XXII —Sweepings of Parnassus, a Collection of Poems; with 
Essays in Prose on Miscellaneous Subjects. By Steropes. 12mo. pp. 
131. London: Hurst and Co. 1830. 

Sterores is a farrier and a wag. He deals in all sorts of topics from 

the Creation down to a Lord Mayor's dinner. He writes in prose quite as 
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fluently as in verse, and seems — to think that he is a witty fellow. 
What will the reader think of the following epigram ? 


‘In England, if two are conversing together, 
The subject begins with the state of the weather; 
And ever the same both with young and with old, 
It is either too hot, or either too cold; 
It is either too wet, or either too dry, 
The glass is too low, or else ‘tis too high: 
But if all had their wishes once jumbled together, 
The Devil himself could not live in such weather.’—p. 54, 


We have a formidable essay upon education, from which it appears that 
we are forthwith to be ‘sacrificed at the shrine of a ruthless democracy, 
or to bend our necks to that unconstitutional increase of power which will 
be required to rescue us from the dreadful scourge of anarchy and revolu- 
tion!” Oh!! 

Whatever we may think of the poetry, we cannot deny the justness of 
the satire contained in the stanzas addressed by the hanging committee, 
for the exhibition at Somerset House, to a disappointed artist. 

‘Say, whence this clamour, brother Brush ! 
Were it not better far to hush 
Than thus proclaim your fate ? 
The sentence past, there’s no appeal, 
In truth, we care not what you feel, 
Your grumbling comes too late. 


‘ E’en from the dead, none need be told, 
Your stealings are so manifold, 
That any common jury, 
Such shameful practices to check, 
Would hang you straightway by the neck, 
In spite of all your fury. 


‘ What if that critic stern, Jack Ketch, 

Sub lege, your vile neck should stretch, 
Your deeds will come to light ; 

But we to your cunnections kind, 

And pitying them, your sins to blind, 
Have hung you out of sight. 


‘ Like brother Jack, why should not we 
From government receive a fee 

For tying up a sinner : 
Then, why complain ? for, after all, 
The pittance is but mighty small, 

A sovereign and a dinner.* 


‘ Peace, then, ye discontented crew ! 
And let each devil have his due, 
We care not for your frown : 
For works like yours too plainly tell 
That most of you would look as well 
If hanging upside down. re 
Good night, Mr. Steropes,—thou art a most unconscionable rhymester! 





* This is allowed to the hanging committee as a compensation for their labour. 
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Ant. XXIIL.—1. Plain Instructions to Executors and Administrators, 
§c. fe. By John H. Brady, late of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset 
House. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 205. London: Longman, Rees 
and Co. 1830. 

2, The Executor's Account Book: exhibiting a safe and easy method of 
keeping Executorship Accounts. By John H. Brady, late of the 
Legacy Duty Office. to. 


Tue public is greatly indebted to Mr. Brady for being the first to make 
the complicated laws relating to some of the most necessary and ordinary 
transactions of life, familiarly intelligible to the most moderate capacity, 
insomuch that no one in these realms can now plead an ignorance of them. 
The work, of which we are happy tofind a third edition has beenalready called 
for, is eminently calculated to enable all persons fully to appreciate the na- 
ture of the duties, and the extent of the responsibility which they contract, 
when appointed to the office either of executor or administrator. The 
present edition is enriched by a supplement which contains the words of a 
supposed will, so arranged as to present the forms of bequeathing forty 
different legacies, as contemplated by the Legacy Act. These varions be- 
quests are next analysed, in immediate reference to the corresponding 
clauses of the Legacy Act; and a series of forms, most valuable, we think, 
to all executors, is subjoined, by which they are enabled at once to go to 
Somerset House for the payment of the duty, without that risk of losing 
time, and that certainty almost of doing something wrong, to which this 
class of persons is so much exposed. 

As a very useful, and after seeing it, what we now deem to be an indis- 
pensable, adjunct to the first of these works, Mr. Brady has produced the 
Account Book. We know of no obligation which involves men in more 
embarrassment than that of anexecutor. Persons who undertake that office, 
very commonly enter upon it with a very inadequate notion of the trouble 
and responsibility which are entailed upon them ; and it is but too often 
their practice to neglect the accounts connected with this duty, until either 
themselves, or their own executors are awakened into alarm by some per- 
plexity arising from that neglect. We need not say how essential are the 
qualities of assiduity and precision to an executor, who has to manage any 
extent of property ; and as, in almost all cases, the individual acting in that 
capacity is selected for his integrity and friendship to the family of the tes- 
tator, perhaps he will feel it much more incumbent on him than ever to 
observe the minutest accuracy in his accounts. We do not think that it 
would be possible to prescribe a plan more simple and practicable, for at- 
taining this desirable end, than this here laid down. We have not a mo 
ment’s hesitation in saying, that were we intrusted with the sacred office 
of executor to-morrow, we should repose most confidently and exclusively 
on the assistance which is afforded in these works. 





Arr. XXIV.— Why and Because: being a Collection of Questions and 
Answers on —" relating to Air, Water, Light, and Fire. Altered 


from the French. By W.S. Kenny. 12mo. pp. 60. 


Tue French are the happiest nation in the world at striking out new and 
expeditious modes of doing what other people are very long and lazy about 
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executing. Nothing seems more obvious now that the plan of this work is 
explained, than the advantage which must be derived from it. We all know 
very well that every moment of our lives we are witnesses of the performance 
of wonders, which from custom we do not admire, but which, if we were 
called upon to account for, we would be totally unable to explain. The pre- 
sent little work takes up a number of these familiar subjects of daily contem- 
plation, and by asking questions upon them, it at once arrests our atten. 
tion, and by its answers gratifies our curiosity. The effect of this book will 
be far more important, we should hope, than that of giving a mere smat- 
tering of information on a variety of subjects. We greatly mistake if it do 
not carry conviction to the minds of the majority who read it, that a know- 
ledge of science is equally accessible, as it is ornamental to every man. 





Arr. XXV.—Leigh’s New Picture of London.—New Edition. 1830 


Tuts work approximates with a surprising degree of rapidity to the goal 
of perfection ; and as it is, contains an almost incredible quantity of ins 
formation, both useful and curious, touching this modern Babylon of ours, 
We shall not be doing any injury, we trust, if by pointing out an error, 
we give the opportunity for its removal in succeeding editions. The only 
one we think it necessary to remark on, is that which is to be found at 
p- 318, under the title of Medical Lectures. The various schools of sur- 
gery are accurately enumerated, but the lectures at each are made to vary 
much, The fact is, that at each school, lectures on the same subjects are 
given, and the branches which are here divided amongst several establish- 
ments, are, in reality, attended to equally in all. 





Art. XXVI.—A Call on Women of All Ranks, in the British Empire, 
on the subject of the National Debt. 8vo. pp. 62. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1830. 


We have the most unfeigned respect for the ladies, and we have ac- 
cordingly paid the profoundest attention to this pamphlet, which purports 
to come from one of them, who, to general claims on our courtesy, unites 
those that spring from the patriarchal age of seventy years. But ladies, 
we fear even at seventy, will do best by remaining at the knitting-needle ; 
for it does not happen that they vary their occupations, either usefully to 
the world in general, or creditably to themselves, when they interfere with 
what are more properly the concerns of the other sex. The last time we met 
the ladies in public, was upon the occasion of a monument to the Duke of 
Wellington—and to be sure they made sad work of it—teste Achille. As 
to the proposition contained in this pamphlet, that ladies should leave off 
for a season their routs and recreations, in order to be able to make up a 
‘* huge benevolence,” to pay off the National Debt, we should expect them 
to do that, just as soon we should hope, that from the savings of their 
abstinence, the debt would be paid off at this side of the day of judgment. 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Tue number of the Edinburgh Review last published, contains an 
exposition of the pretensions of Robert Montgomery to the reputation of 
a poet, and of the arts to which that gentleman is indebted for his 
popularity, such as cannot fail to assist materially in putting an end to 
one of the most striking literary impostures, that has come within our 
knowledge. Our cotemporary has exceedingly gratified us by the pro- 
mise of his assistance in abating the terrible ouisance of puffery, and 
we trust, that all respectable literary men will make an united effort to 
rescue our literature out of the hands of quacks and brokers. Speak- 
ing of the Poem called ‘ Satan,” the Edinburgh Review candidly says,— 
“This poem was ushered into the world with the usual roar of accla- 
mation. But the thing was now past a joke. Pretensions so unfounded, 
so impudent, and so successful, had aroused a spirit of resistance. In 
several magazines and reviews, according hy» Satan has been handled 


somewhat roughly, and the arts of the puffers have been exposed with 
good sense and spirit.” 


On the 14th ultimo, a case of hydrophobia was treated in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, in the Borough. The patient was a boy of sixteen years of age, 
and the bite is supposed to have been inflicted several months ago. The 
plant called Guaco, of which we gave some account in our last, was tried 
in this case, but, although it effected a striking change for the moment, it 


produced no permanent benefit, as the boy died in less than thirty-six 
hours. 


At page 209 of Mr. Moore’s life of Lord Byron, vol. i., occurs an ac- 
count of an affair which took place between Lord Byron and Col. Carey, 
at Malta, in the year 1809. Since the publication of the volume, Mr. 
Moore has been satisfied that he has fallen into an entire misconception of 
the circumstances connected with that affair; and having written a letter 


to that effect to Colonel Carey, he wishes that the utmost publicity should 
be given to his retraction. , 


The summer exhibition at the British Institution just opened, consists 
entirely of the works of the late president, Sir Thomas Lawrence; a dis- 


tinction which is worthy of that great master’s fame, as it is creditable to 
those who confer it. 


The council of the University of London have come to the resolution of 
granting a diploma in medicine. This Diploma will enable the person who 
gains it, to put five capital letters after his name, signifying ‘‘ Master of 
Medicine and Surgery in the University of London.” We may state, also, 
that Mr, Hume, with that consistency of principle which covers a multi- 
tude of errors, has withdrawn from the council of this University. ‘ The 
wide difference,” the honourable member says, ‘of opinion between the 
majority of the council and myself, as to the expenses of the University, is 
‘he cause of my withdrawing, as I am unwilling to appear to sanction mea- 
sures which, if persevered in, will, I fear, bring ruin upon the institution.” 


Mr, Godwin, the author of Cloudesley, began his career as a Dissenting 
Clergyman, and published a volume of sermons at an early age. 
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Stettin Wool Fair commences on the 14th instant, and that of Berlin 
on the 19th. 


The lovers of good fires need not be apprehensive that those Capital ma. 
terials, the northern coals, for preserving the temperature of the animal 
frame, will soon be exhausted. The Durham and Northumberland coal 
fields alone, it is calculated, contain no less than six thousand millions 
of tons of coals! or about as much as will do, according to the present 
average consumption, for the next seventeen hundred and twenty-seven 
years, 

A paper of great importance and interest was read on Thursday night 
last before the Royal Society, Somerset House, at one of the most crowded 
meetings of the season. The paper was on the subject of Lithotrity, the 
new and singularly humane substitute which modern science has invented 
for one of the most terrific operations of surgery. Mr. Costello, the author 
of the paper, gave a history and description of Lithotrity, which had the 
advantage of being illustrated by facts from his own experience and that of 
the celebrated master whom he so long assisted in Paris, Dr. Civiale. 


A weekly journal in the French language has just made its appearance 
in London. It is entitled, ‘* L’ Independant,” and comprehends every 
subject which properly belongs to a newspaper. 


A premium of from twenty, to one hundred sovereigns, has been offered 
by the Oriental Translation Committee, to any person who can point out 
a translation in the Arabic or any other Oriental language of a “lost” 
Greek or Latin Work, which the Committee may be able to obtain for a 
translation. 


Niebuhr, the celebrated historian of ancient Rome, has replaced the 
commencement of the second part of his great work, which had been 
destroyed in the conflagration of his study at Bonn. He promises that 
the whole of the volume in hand shall certainly appear before next winter. 


The meetings of the Scientific Bodies of London, in June, are as fol- 
lows :—Royal, 10O—11; Antiquaries, 10—17; Linnean, 1—15; Zoolo- 
gical, 3; Horticultural, 1—15; Medico Botanical, 8; of Arts, 2—9; 
of Literature, 2—16; Geological, 4—18; Astronomical, 11; Royal 
Asiatic, 7—19; Royal Institution, 4—11. 

A New Weekly Paper, to be called the Chat of the Week, is to appear 
shortly. 


A Society, resembling that for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 
this country, has just been organized in Paris. We venture to predict the 
complete success of the Association, for it luckily happens in France, that 
when men set about doing good to their fellow creatures, they never think 
of their own interests, or the interests of their party. 


In the ‘* Revue Encyclopedique,” we observe a favourable notice of 
Cloudesly, no inconsiderable portion of which is a literal translation of 
our article on the same novel. Now, as we never gave out as our own, any 
translation from Madame Belloc, the contributor to the Revue who has 
paid us the compliment, we respectfully hope she will not again publish as 
hers what, in reality, is our property, at least without acknowledgment. 


Charles Lamb, the author of Essays by Elia, is preparing a volume for 
publication, under the title of ‘* Album Verses.” 
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The President of the mee Society of Literature, for the year com- 
mencing 29th April, is the Bishop of Salisbury. The Council is com 

of the following personages :—Lord Clarendon—Sir T. Phillips—-Messrs. 
Baber, Caley, Cattermole, Clissold, D'Oyley, Hamilton, Impey, Jacob, 
Jerdan, Leake, Petet, Pollock, Tooke, Vere.—Treasurer, A. E. Impey.— 
Librarian, Rev. H. H. Baber.—Secretary, Rev. H. Cattermole. 

A new Society, to be called ‘* The London Geographical Institution,” 
is forthwith to be established. Its object is to be the same with that of 
Paris :—namely, to collect and register all the useful facts, comprehended 
under the divisions—physical and political geography. How is it that all 
societies in London begin in jobbing, continue in jobbing, and end in 
jobbing ? We hope this new Association will be an exception to the rest. 

The Paris Geographical Society has offered a gold medal, of the value 
of nearly one hundred pounds, for the most faithful description of the ruins 
of Santo Domingo Palanque, near the river Micol, in the ancient kingdom 
of Guatemala, in Latin if possible, but articles written in English, Italian, 
Spanish, or Portuguese, will be accepted, 

Proposals are now before the public for editing, by subscription, the 
Wycliffite Versions of the Old Testament, which are said to contain eo- 
pious and satisfactory illustrations of the formation and progress of the 
language of our forefathers. 


On the 12th ult, the Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund Charity 
was held, when above 500/. was announced as the amoust of the sub- 
scription, In the seven years preceding 1822, 239 persons were relieved 
atan expense of 2,294/.; in the seven years subsequent to 1822, 408 
were relieved at an expense of 6,160/. 


On the 25th ult. a motion was made in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Lennard, the object of which was to do away with the office of Licenser of the 
Drama. The honourable gentleman mentioned several ridiculous instances 
of the Licenser’s (Mr. Colman’s) interference. In one case he objects to 
the character of a Captain Rakeall, because of its tendency to bring an 
honourable profession into contempt—in another, he prohibits the ex- 
pression “* merciful power,” because he says, if the words do not allude to 
a different power from that of God, they ought to be omitted! Into the 
mouth of a chambermaid, in a farce, these words were proposed to be 
put by the author, “‘ my mistress’ dressing-case is likely to join in wedlock 
with my master’s arm chair.” This was too shocking, and Mr. Colman 
struck it out, A play was sent in to the Licenser, in which a regent was 
nade to complain of the ‘ tediousness of Royalty.” The loyalty of the 
Inquisitor was instantly up in arms against such a republican insinuation, 
and he put his oblivious pen on the obnoxious words. ‘The recital of these 
imbecilities of the Licenser provoked the grave assembly to indescribable 
laughter. The motion was not persevered in, as it seemed to be the ge- 
neral impression, that the office of Licenser was the chief cause why our 
‘lage was so completely disconnected, as it certainly is, with party and 
political feeling. Still it is a significant commentary on the manner in 
which that office has, of late, been administered, that the only time it was 


ver thought to be a nuisance, was that during which it was occupied by 
Mr. Colman. 


A statue of the late Lord Erskine, from the chisel of Westmacott, has 
en lately placed in Lincolu’s Inn Hall, at the expense of the Benchers. 
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Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper office, is about to publish, under the 
sanction of the Commissioners for the publication of State Papers, some 
very interesting documents connected with the reign of Henry the 8th. 


A Society of Hunters has been formed in Sweden, the principal object 
of which is to collect facts respecting the habits and peculiarities of ani- 
mals of chase. 


The number of boys at Eton School, at different periods, during the 
last thirty years, has been as follows :— 
Upper Boys. Lower Boys, 


or Fags, 
1798 236 - 168 


1799 224 ; 152 
1814 286 264 
1817 228 249 
1820 280 - 248 
1829 293 - 319 


Thus thirty years ago there were twenty-two masters to every fifteen 
fags; in 1829 there were only twenty-nine masters to every thirty-two 
fags. 

Mr. Montgomery, author of the Pelican Island, and other poems, but 
more extensively known as late editor of a Shettield paper, is now deliver- 
ing, at the Royal Institution, a series of lectures comprising a retrospect 
of the history of literature, from the earliest data to the end of the twelfth 
century ; and a view of modern English literature. This series is to con- 
sist of four lectures; and what is the fee, does the reader imagine, that 
Mr. Montgomery's modest estimate of his own transcendant merit, allows 
him to ask of the public in general perhead? Why two excellent guineas. 
Sir Astley Cooper never received more than eighteen pence a lecture. 
The first scientific men of the day lecture on similar terms. We should 


not, after all, be a bit surprised that Mr. Montgomery had a crowded 
audience. 


- ly tne Press.—A Grammar, of the Turkish Language, dedicated to 
the Sultan by permission. By Arthur Lumley Davids.—The Pyramids, a 
Poem. By Mr. Johns.—-A Biographic sketch of Mrs. Jordan, the 
famous Actress—A Letter to the Bishop of London, on his recent Letter, 
by the reputed author of the ‘ Reproof of Brutus.”—A second edition, 
with many additions, of Mr. Nicholas’s very curious and elaborate History 
of the Battle of Agincourt.—The Real Devil’s Walk, embellished by nvu- 
merous engravings from designs by R. Cruikshank.—An accurate account 
of the Proceedings in the prosecution of Dr. Edward Drax Free. To be 
published by subscription at £1., and the profits to be given to charity.— 
Satanic Records, or Autobiography of a Nobleman.—The Drama of Na- 


ture, by Mr. Burton.—Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers.—Cities 
and Towns of the world. 


Dr. Wiseman, an Englishman, and President of the English College at 


Rome, is engaged in the translation of a curious Syriac MSS., found in the 
Vatican. 


Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have announced several series of works, on 
the plan of the Family Library —The various apparatus, we are informed, are 
ina state of perfect repair, for blowing one long, and strong puff, by which 
these would be family concerns, are to be elevated into the third heaven. 





MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 


2 


ARTS, SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Stokes’ Botanical Commentaries. 

Hooker's British Flora, 12s. 

Cruikshank’s Practical Planter, 12s. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, 2s. 6d. plain, 
3s. 6d. coloured, per part 

Tretgold on the Steam Engine. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Thomson’s Life of Raleigh, 8vo. 14s. 
Boule’s Life of Bishop Ken, vol. i. 8vo. 


15s. 

Roscoe’s British Lawyers, (Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, vol. vi.) 6s. 

Lloyd's Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lloyd. 

Constant’s Memoirs of Buonaparte, vols. 
i. and ii. 1. Os, Od. 

Monk's Life of Bentley, 4to, 3/. 3s. Od. 


DRAMA, 


Dioclesian, by T. Doubleday, 6s. 
~ of the Plays of Shakespeare, 18th 
0. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ANTI- 
QUITIES. 


Hall's General Atlas, 8/. 18s. 6d. 
Nisha onthe Geography of Herodotus, 


Moule's English Counties, No. I. 1s. 


Sir R. Church on the Frontier of Greece, 
by W. Horton, M.P. 1s. 6d. 
Domeier’s Road Book of Germany, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


D’Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of Charles lst, 3d, and 4th 
vols. 

Clarke’s Conversations on the History of 
England, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. Od. 

Hale’s Analysis of Chronology, &c. 2d ed. 
4 vols. 31. 3s. Od. 

Milman’s History of the Jews Refuted, 
2s. 6d, 


LAW. 


Hampson on the Liability of Trustees, 
2d ed. 16s. 
Starkie’s Criminal Laws, 2d ed. 11. 4s. Od. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Abernethy’s Physiological Lectures, 8v0. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Blake on Delirium Tremens, 8vo. 4s. bdss 

Henry’s Letter tothe Temperance Societies. 

Addison’s Letter on the Nature and Causes 
of Intellectual Life and the Mind. 

Cherry on Broken Knees. _ 

Macbraire’s System of Medical Nosology. 

Manec’s Analytical Tr Aes 

An Inquiry concerning the Indications of 
Insanity, with suggestions for the bet- 
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ter protection and care of the Insane. 
By John Conolly, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine in the University of London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barker’s New First Class Book, 12mo. 
5+. 6d. bds. ; 
Babbage on the Decline of Science in 
England, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Original Letters of Locke, Sydney, &c. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Jerdan’s National Gallery of Illustrious 
and Eminent personages of the nine- 
teenth century, with memoirs, imperial 

8vo. hf-bd. 2/. 2/. . 

Gambra’s Mining Ordinances of Spain, 2 
vols. 2/. 

Journal of a Naturalist, third edition, 15s. 

Fifth Fasciculus of the Egyptian Hiero- 
gliphics of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, 2/. 10s. 

Burke’s Official Calendar. 

Insect Transformations, 2s. 

Porter's Nature and Properties of the 
Sugar Cane, Svo, - 

Legh Peerage, partii. 

Statement of the Proceedings towards the 
Establishment of King’s College, 1s. 
Slade on the British Trade to Canton, 

2s. 6d. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, AND TALES. 


The?Barony, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 7s, 

The Mussulman, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Traits of Scottish Life, 3 vols. 1/. 7s. Od. 

Sir Ethelbert, 3 vols. L/. 4s. 

Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, 3 vols. 
li. Ils. 6d. 


Levi and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers, 
1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

Polack’s Fiction without Romance, 2 vols. 
16s. 

Syme’s Fortunes of Da Carrera, 9s. 


POETRY. 


Atkinson’s Poems, 3s. 6d. 

Phillips’s Mount Sinai, 10s. 6d. 

Maude’s Traveller’s Lay, 5s. 

C. Lewis's Career of W oman, 6s. 

Burton’s Drama of Nature, 5s. 

Wiffen’s Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 2 
vols, 15s. 


RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


POLITICS, 


Sadler’s Law of Population, 2 vols, 11. 105 

A Call to Women of All Ran 
National Debt, 2s. 6d. 

General Bentham on Sir H. Parnell's Fi- 
nancial Reform. 

Conduct of the Naval Administration of 
Great Britain, 2s. 

Lord Suffield’s Charge at the Quarter 
Sessions for the County of Norfolk 
2s. 6d, ' 

Macqueen’s Thoughts and Suggestions on 
the present condition of the Count 
8vo. 

P. Thompson’s Speech in the House of 
Commons On Iaxation, 8vo. 


ks On the 


ry, 


THEOLOGY. 


Hitchin’s Christian Friend, 12mo. 5s. bs. 

Carpenter’s Guide to Reading the Bible, 
i8mo. 5s. bds. 

The femme of Benevolence, 12mo. 5s 6. 
bds. 

Binney’s Discourses on Faith, 10s. 6d. 

Stratten’s Book of the Priesthood. 8s. 

Muston on Christian Friendship, 6s. 6d. 

Mc Gavin on Church Establishments, 
12mo. 2s. 

Doddridge’s Sermons, 4 vols. 11. 16s. 0d. 

Coleridge on the Constitution of Church 
and State, 2d. ed. 10s. 6d. 

Ww age Evidences of Christianity, 2 vols. 

2s. 

Hall’s Discourses, 1 vol. 7s. 
The Divine System of the Universe, 1 vol. 
Bishop of London’s Letter on the Pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s Day, 4th ed. 1s. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit in Conver- 
sion. By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 
12mo. 6s. 

Eight Discourses to Youth, with a Memoir 
of the Author’s Eldest Son. By Jobn 
Humphrys, LL. D. 18mo. 3s, 6d. 


TRAVELS. 


Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Lane’s Trip to Canada. 

Webster’s Travels through the Crimea, 
2 vols. 1/. 12s. Od. 

Mackenzie's Notes on Haiti, 2 vols. 

Blacquiere’s Penantis. 

Residence in Algiers, 1 vol. 





